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BENGAL PEASANT LIFE. 


CHAPTER I. 

PREMISES WHAT THE READER IS TO EXPECT, AND WHAT 
HE IS NOT TO EXPECT, IN THIS AUTHENTIC HISTORY. 

The village life, and every oare that reigns 
O’er youthful peasants and declining swains ; 

What labour yields, and what, that labour past. 

Age, in its hour of languor, finds at last ; 

What form the real picture of the poor, 

Demand a song— the Muse can give no more. 

Crabb*. 

Gentle Reader, in case you have come with great 
expectations to , the perusal of this humble per¬ 
formance, I deem it proper to undeceive you at the 
very outset; lest after going through it, or through 
a good bit of it, you are disappointed, and then 
turn round and abuse me as a fellow who, with a 
view to attract customers, has put a misleading 
sign-board over the door of his shop. I therefore 
purpose, like a tradesman who, though anxious to 
turn a penny, wishes to obtain it in an honest 
way, to tell you at once, in all sincerity and good 
faith, what you are to expect, and what you are not 
to expect, in this hall of refreshment; so that after 
being acquainted with the bill of fare, you may either 
begin to partake of the repast or not, just as you 
please, and thus save yourself the trouble of sitting 
down to a dinner not congenial to your taste, and 
me the abase justly merited by a man who holds out- 
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expectations which he cannot fulfil: and, after the 
approved manner of the popular preachers of the 
day, I shall treat first of the second point. The 
first head, then, of this preliminary discourse, or— 
to use a still more learned word—of this prolegome¬ 
non, is what the schoolmen would call the negative 
point, namely, what you are not to expect in this 
book. 

And firstly, of the first point. You are not to 
expect anything marvellous or wonderful in this 
little book. My great Indian predecessors — the 
latchet of whose shoes I do not pretend to be 
worthy to unloose—Valmiki, Vyas, and the compilers 
of the Puranas, have treated of kings with ten heads 
and twenty arms; of a monkey carrying the sun in 
his arm-pit; of demons churning the universal 
ocean with a mountain for a churn-staff; of beings, 
man above and fish below, or with the body^ of 
a man and the head of an elephant; of sages, with 
truly profound stomachs, who drank up the waters 
of the ocean in one sip; of heroes as tall as the lofty 
towers of the golden Lanka; of whole regions inha¬ 
bited by rational snakes, having their snake-kings, 
snake-ministers, snake-soldiers hissing and rushing 
forth to battle. And some of my European pre¬ 
decessors, like Swift and Eabelais, have spoken of 
men whose pockets were capacious enough to hold 
a whole nation of diminutive human beings; and of 
giants, under whose tongue a whole army, with its 
t park of artillery, its pontoon bridges, its commissariat 
stores, its ambulanoe, its field post, its field telegraph, 
might take shelter from the pouring rain and the 
pitiless storm, and bivouac with security under its 
fleshy oanopy. Such marvels, my reader, you are 
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not to expect in this unpretending volume. The 
age of marvels has gone by; giants do not pay 
now-a-days; scepticism is the order of the day; and 
the veriest stripling, whose throat is still full of his 
mother's milk, says to his father, when a story is 
told him : f ‘ Papa, is it true ? ” 

Secondly, you are not to expect in this authentic 
history any thrilling incidents. Romantic adventures, 
intricate evolutions of the plot, striking occurrences, 
remarkable surprises, hair-breadth escapes, scenes ol 
horror, at the recital of which the hair stands on end 
—•the stuff of which the sensational novels of the 
day are made—have no place here. Thrilling inci¬ 
dents occur but seldom in the life-history of ninety- 
nine persons out of a hundred, and in that of most 
Bengal r6iyats never. If you, gentle reader, choose 
to come in here, yon must make up your mind to 
go without romantic adventures and the like; and, 
as for horrors, this country inn has not the means 
to make you sup off them. 

Thirdly, you are not to expect any love-scenes. 
The English reader will be surprised to hear this. 
In his opinion there can be no novel without 
love-scenes. A novel without love is to him the 
play of Hamlet, with Hamlet's part left out. But I 
cannot help it. I would fain introduce love-scenee j 
but in Bengal—and for the matter of that in all India 
—they do notrnake love in the English and honour¬ 
able sense of that word. Unlike the butterfly, whose 
courtship, Darwin assures us, is a very long affair, the 
Bengali does not court at all. Marriage is an affair 
managed entirely by the parents and guardians of 
bachelors and spinsters, coupled with the good offices 
of a professional person, whom the reader may meet 
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with in the course of this narrative. Of dishonour¬ 
able, criminal love, there is no lack; but I do not 
intend to pollute these pages with its description. 

Fourthly, you are not to expect here "grandilo¬ 
quent phraseology and gorgeous metaphors." Some 
of my educated countrymen are in love with sonorous 
language. The use of English words two or three 
feet long is now the reigning fashion in Calcutta. 
Young Bengal is a literary Bombastes Furioso; and 
Young Bengalese is Johnsonese run mad. " Big 
thinkers may require,” as old Sam Johnson Baid, 
" big words; ” but we, plain country-folk, talking 
of fields, of paddy, of the plough and the harrow, 
have no sublime thoughts, and do not, therefore, 
require sublime words. If, gentle reader, you have 
a taste for highly-wrought, highly-seasoned language, 
for gorgeous similes, for sesquipedalian phraseology, 
for Bonorous expression, making a maximum of noise 
with a minimum of sense, and for such other comfits, 
I advise you to go elsewhere and not to come to 
this country confectionery, 

I now come to the second point of this preliminary 
discourse, which is, what the reader is to expect in 
this book. Remembering that brevity is the soul 
of wit, I despatch this part of the subject in orie 
short sentence. The reader is to expect here a plain 
and unvarnished tale of a plain peasant, living in 
this plain country of Bengal—I beg the pardon of 
that sublime poet who sung in former days of the 
" hills of Hooghly and the mountains of the Twenty- 
four Parganas”—told in a plain manner. Such, 
gentle reader, is my bill of fare. If you think it 
will suit you, I bid you welcome; if not, please 
pass on to some other quarter. 



CHAPTER II. 

INTRODUCES AN OLD WOMAN TO THE READER. 

8ohe oowde moche of wandryng by the neye, 

Gat-tothed was sc he, sothly for to seye. 

Prologue to Canterbury Talee. 

It was considerably past midnight one morning in 
the sultry month of April, when a human figure 
was seen moving in a street of Kanchaupur, a village 
about six miles to the north-east of the town of 
Vardham&na, or Burdwan. There was no moon in the 
heavens, as she had already disappeared behind the 
trees on the western skirts of the village; but the sky 
was lit up with myriads of stars, which were regarded 
with superstitious awe by our nocturnal pedestrian, 
as if they were the bright eyes of men who once 
lived on the earth, and had since passed into the 
realms of Indra. Perfect stillness reigned everywhere, 
except when it was interrupted by the barking of 
dogs, or the yells of the village watchmen, two or 
three of whom often join in a chorus, and send forth 
those unearthly shouts which so often disturb the 
sleep of the peaceful inhabitants. The human figure, 
which was moving with rapid strides, had no other 
clothing than a dhuti, wrapped round the waist, and 
descending to the knee-joints; and he had a thick 
bamboo-stick in his hand. As he was rounding a 
corner of the street, he saw dimly a man sitting at 
the door of a but, who shouted out— 
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‘*Who goes there?” 

“I am a r&iyat,” exclaimed the moving figure. 

“ What raiyat ? ” rejoined the village watchman, 
for it was none other. 

“ I am Manik Samanta,” was the reply. 

" Manik S&manta, at this late hour! ” said the 
watchman. 

“ I am going to fetch Rup&’s mother.” 

“ Oh ! I understand : come, sit down and smoke— 
tobacco is ready.” 

“ You smoke—I am in haste 1 ” 

So saying, Manik Samanta walked on faster than 
before, passed that part of the street which was 
lined on both sides with houses, and came to the 
outskirts of the village, where there were a great 
many mango orchards, sprinkled here and there 
with a few huts. 

Before one of those huts Manik stood and called 
out: “ Rup&’a mother! Rupa’s mother I ” At the 
first call Manik perceived, from whispers inside the 
hut, that Rupd’s mother was awake; but he received 
no answer to his call. He called a second time, but 
no answer was returned; he called a third time, no 
answer yet. It was only after he had bawled out 
the fourth time that the call was responded to. The 
reader may suppose that Rup&’s mother was deaf; 
but it was not so. She had a meaning in not 
answering the call till it was repeated the fourth 
time. It is the invariable custom of the rural popu¬ 
lation of Bengal never to respond to a call at night, 
especially after midnight, till it is repeated three 
times. It iB believed that Nisi, that iB Nigh per¬ 
sonified, has often stood at night at the doors of 
•unpla folk, called them out of their beds, and decoyed 
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them to pools and tanks, where they were drowned. 
The sable goddess never calls, it is believed, more 
than three times; and in order to be sure that it 
is the voice of a human being, and not of Nisi, no 
answer is given till after the fourth time. The super¬ 
stition has doubtless its origin in the penis incurred 
by those who are afflicted with somnambulism. But 
to proceed with the narrative. The door was opened. 
Manik told Rupa’s mother that she was wanted 
immediately, Rapa's mother told Rupa, her daugh¬ 
ter, to strike a light. Rupa brought from a corner 
a small gunny bag, and poured out its contents, 
which were two or throe pioces of flint, an iron 
striker, and some pieces of sold, the Indian cork- 
plant. In a moment the flint gave out a spark 
of fire, which fell into the sold; the sulphur match 
was applied; and an earthen lamp, containing a small 
quantity of mustard oil and a cotton wick, was lit. 

Let us take a hasty glance, by the dim light of 
the lamp, at Rupa’s mother and her hut. On the 
floor of the hut, surrounded on all sides by mud 
walls and over-topped by a straw thatch, lay a coarse 
mat of palinyra-leaves, which served as a bed for the 
mother and the daughter. In the four corners were 
some hdndis (earthen pots) which contained all their 
stores, consisting chiefly of rice, a few vegetables, 
and some culinary condiments like turmeric, salt, 
mustard oil and the like. There was no furniture. 
Rupa’s mother, who was of the bdgdi caste, appeared 
to be a woman of between forty and fifty years of 
age, of rather below the average height of Bengal^ 
women, and had a slender figure;—indeed, hei 
limbs seemed to be as thin and shrivelled as the 
dry stalks of the lotos. For some reason or other 
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she had very few teeth in her head, and those few 
at a great distance from one another; in oonseqnence 
of which she spoke like a woman eighty years old. 
We have used the circumlocutory phrase, Rnp&'s 
mother, instead of mentioning her own name; but 
the fact is, we never heard her name mentioned by 
anybody in the village; and though we have made 
laborious inquiries into the matter, our exertions 
have proved fruitless,—every one insisting on calling 
her Rup&’s mother. Rnp& herself appeared to be a 
young woman about twenty years old, and the fact 
that she had not on her wrist the usual iron circlet, 
nor the vermilion paint on the top of her forehead, 
where the hair was parted, showed that she was a 
widow. 

Rup&'s mother had no great preparations to mane 
for accompanying M&nik. She had no bundles to 
make up of her clothes, for she usually carried about 
with her on her person the whole of her wardrobe, 
which consisted of one long tori and one short one; 
the latter of which she put on every day after 
bathing, while the former one was being sunned, 
and both of which she used to whiten once a month 
by steeping them in a solution of ashes and cows’ 
urine —-the cheap soap of the peasantry of Bengal. 
She uncovered one of the hdntfis, took out some 
drugs, put out the light, and ordered Rup& to lock 
the door and follow her. But as Rup& was putting 
the padlock on the door, a lizard, which was resting 
on tiie eaves of the thatch, ohirped. The tik, tik, 
tik, of the lizard is always regarded as a bad omen 
by all classes of the people of Bengal, so the journey 
was delayed. The door was re-opened, the lamp 
was again lit, and they sat for half an hour in 
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pensive meditation, though Manik vented no little 
-wrath against the audacious reptile. At last, how¬ 
ever, they set out. They went the same way through 
which M&nik had come, went nearly to the middle 
of the village, and entered a house. By this time 
the stars had disappeared from the heavens, except¬ 
ing the kingly Sukra (or regent of the planet Venus), 
which was shining above the eastern horizon, and 
proclaiming to an awakening world the cheerful 
approach of day. 

As I already perceive people passing in the 
street, smoking as they are walking on, and cough¬ 
ing over their hookahs, I do not intend going into 
the house into which M&nik and the two women 
have just entered, but purpose taking a stroll through 
the village, and trust my reader will give me the 
pleasure of his company. 



CHAPTER III. 

SKETCHES A VILI.AOE IN BENGAL. 

Sweet Auburn 1 loveliest village of the plain, 

Where health and plenty cheer’d the labouring swain. 

The Deserted Village. 

Kanchanpdr, or the Golden City, is a considerable 
village in Pargana Sakabad, in the district of Vard- 
hamana, and lies about six miles to the north-east 
of the town of that name. It has a population of 
about fifteen hundred souls, belonging to most of 
the thirty-six castes into which the Hindus of Bengal 
are generally divided, though the predominating caste 
in the village was the sadyopa, or the agricultural 
class. Why the village has obtained the name of the 
"gohleu city,” I have not been able exactly to 
ascertain; some of the oldest inhabitants maintain 
that it has been so called on account of the wealth 
accumulated, and comforts enjoyed by the peasantry 
in general; while others are of the opinion that the 
village has been called “golden,” on account of the 
residence in it of some rich families of the xuvarna- 
vanikas (literally, traders in gold), usually called 
the banker caste. However this may be, Kanchanpur 
is a large and prosperous village. There is a con¬ 
siderable Brahmana population,' the great majority 
of whom are of the srotriya order, often called rddhi, 
from the fact of their living in Rddh, the name by 
which the country lying on the western side of the 
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Bhrigiruthi river ifl usually designated. The kaycu - 
that, or the writer caste, are comparatively few in 
number. Ugra-kshatriyas, or Aguris, as they are 
called in common parlance, who are all engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, though less numerous than the 
tadgopas, are an influential class in the villugo; 
while there is the nsual complement of the medical 
caste, of blacksmiths, barbers, weavers, spice-sol!ers, 
oilmen, bdgdis, dams, hddis, and the rest. Strange 
to say, there is hardly a single Muhammadan family 
in the village—the votaries of that faith being less 
numerous in western than in eastern Bengal. 

Kanchanpur, like most villages in Bengal, has 
four divisions agreeably to the four cardinal points 
of the compass — the northern, the southern, the 
eastern, and the western. The village lies north and 
south, and the northern and southern divisions are 
much larger than the eastern and western. A large 
street runs north and south, straight as the crow 
flies, on which abut smaller streets and lanes from 
the eastern and western divisions. Tho bulk of the 
houses are mud cottages thatched with tho straw 
of paddy, though there is a considerable number of 
brick houses, owned, for the most part, by tho kdyax- 
thas and the banker caste. The principal street, 
of which I have spoken, is lined on both sides by 
ranges of houses, either of brick or of mud, each 
having a compound, with at least a tree or two, 
such as the plum, mango, guava, lime, or papaya, 
and the invariable plantain. Outside the village, 
the main street is extended nearly a quarter of 
» mile at each end, with rows on either side 
of the magnificent atvatha, the Ftcut religiosa of 
botanist*. In the centre cl the village are two 
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temples of Siva, facing each other; one of them 
has a .large colonnade, or rather polystyle, as there 
are no less than four rows of columns; and the 
intervening space between the two temples is planted 
with the asvatha. There are other temples of Siva 
in other parts of the village, but there is nothing 
about them worthy of remark. In the central part 
of eaoh of the four divisions of the village there is 
a vakula tree (Mimusops Elengi), the foot of which 
is built round with solid masonry, raised three or 
four feet above the ground, in the form of a circle, 
in the centre of which stands the graceful trunk. 
As the diameter of this circle is seldom less than 
twelve feet, a good number of people can easily 
sit on it, and you meet there, of an afternoon, 
the gentry of the village, squatting on mats or 
carpets, engaged in discussing village politics, or 
ill playing at cardB, dice, or the royal game of 
chesB. 

There are not more than half-a-dozen shops in 
the village; in these are sold rice, salt, mustard, 
oil, tobacco, and other necessaries of Bengali life. 
The villagers, however, are supplied with vegetables, 
clothes, cutlery, spices, and a thousand knick-knacks, 
twice a-week, from a hat, or fair, which is held on 
Tuesdays and Saturdays, on a plain on the south¬ 
western side. 

To a person coming towards the village, from 
whatever point of the compass, K&nohanpur presents 
a most striking view. In addition to the usual topes 
of mangoes and clumps of bamboo whioh skirt most 
villages in the country, our village is nearly en¬ 
circled'with some of the finest and most picturesque 
tanks in a district which is noted for its fine and 
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picturesque tanka. These tanka, often covering forty 
or fifty acres of land, are surrounded by lofty em¬ 
bankments.* On these embankments wave hundreds 
of the stately tala (Borassus flabelliformisj, which 
look from a distance like so many gigantic warders 
posted as sentinels on the high battlements of some 
fortified castle. Two of these tanks are worthy of 
description. On the south-east skirt of the village 
lies the himsagara, or sea of ice, so oalled from 
the excessive coldness of its water. It has, like 
most tanks, two bathing ghats, one for men and 
the other for women, at a good distance from eaoh 
other. The steps of the landing-place are made of 
marble. At the head of the ghat, on either side, 
is a sacred tulasi plant fOcymum tanctumj, placed 
on a high pedestal of mas<nry; a little higher up 
stand on two sides two sriphal trees (JEgle Mar, 
melosj, and in front of the ghat is a temple coiP 
taining a statue of Chaitanya, of the size of life. 
The other tank is called Krishnasdgara, or the 
black sea, from the fact of its water appearing 
black from a distance; indeed, the people say that 
its water is as black as the eye of a crow. The ghats 
of this great reservoir are not bo grand ae those 
of the himsagara, but it is said to be the deepest 
tank in the village; indeed, some people believe 
that it has subterranean communication with pdtdla, 
or the infernal regions. - It is also behoved that in 
the bottom of the tank there are jars of ontold 
treasures, in the shape of gold mohurs, in custody 
of a demon of the Yaksha species. The brishna- 
sdgara is therefore looked upon with mysterious awe. 
The oldest inhabitant does not remember its having 
been drained of its fish, th > drag-net having^ been 
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invariably out on such occasions in the middle of 
the tank. Scarcely any one bathes in it, though 
scores of women may be seen every morning and 
evening drawing water from it for drinking. As 
the tank has never been cleansed since it was ex¬ 
cavated, it is filled with aquatic plants of a hundred 
species; yet its water is beautifully transparent, and 
unquestionably wholesome. The other tanks of the 
village, though not so large, contain equally good 
water, and their embankments are all covered, more 
or less thickly, with the heaven-pointing tala, with 
its long trunk and its leafy crown ; while below 
the embankments, on all sidos, are groves of the 
mango, the tamarind, and the Kathbel (Feronia 
flt'/ilituil umj. 

The reader must not suppose that this display 
of the glories of the vegetable creation is confined 
to the outskirts of the village. Inside the village, 
around the homesteads of the people, are to be found 
innumerable clumps of the bamboo, and trees of 
every description ; while there are not a few 
gardens in which fruit-trees are carefully tended. 
In these orchards a cocoa-nut tree may be occa¬ 
sionally seen, but that tree does not take kindly 
to the soil of Pargana Sahabad. At Kanchanpur 
there are three curiosities of the vegetable kingdom. 
One is a row of two dozen paldsa trees (Ilutea 
frondosa) in the southern division of the village. 
When these are in flower, they present a most 
imposing spectacle. The whole of every tree, 
branches, trunk and all, becomes covered with 
gorgeous flowers; and to a spectator looking at 
them from a distance, it is a truly enchanting vision. 
The second curiosity is a gigantic VaJcula tree, which 
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has a leafy circumference of several hundred feet, and 
which affords shelter every night to thousands of birds. 
The Vakula tree is a great favourite of the people 
of Bengal; it is one of the most graceful of all trees ; 
it has a small flower of delicate sweetness ; and its 
head, naturally large, is so smooth and rounded in 
shape that a foreigner would suppose that the 
prumng-knife had been used. But the remarkable 
feature of this particular Vakula tree is its size 
1 have not seen its equal in the whole district of 
Vardhainana. The third curiosity of the vegetable 
kingdom at Kanchanpur is a magnificent vata tree 
fFuats [tulicaj which grows near the hat to the 
south-west of the village ; it covers many acres of 
ground ; it has sent forth hundreds of branches 
downwards, which have taken root in the soil, and 
become separate trees. It affords not only shelter 
to thousands of the feathery race at night, but 
grateful shade at noon to scores of peasant boys 
tending their cows in the adjacent meadows. 
Milton must have had one of these trees in his 
mind’s eye when he sang of the big tree which 

In Malabar or Deccan spi pails her arms 
Branching bo broad and long, that iri the ground 
The headed twigs take root, and daughters grow 
About'the mother-tree, a pillar'd shudo 
High over-arch d, and echoing walks between : 

There oft the Indian herd-man shunning heat 
Shelters m cool, and tends his pasturing herd* 

At loop-holes cut through thickest shade. 

Sir llenry Maine, in his ingenious and thoughtfnl 
work entitled " Village Communities in the East and 
(Vest," adopting tha language of the Teutonic fcowiD 
Bhip, speaks of three parts of an Indian village 
first the village itself or the cluster of homestead* 
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inhabited by the members of the community ; 
secondly, the “ arable mark ” or lands under 
cultivation surrounding the village; and thirdly, the 
“common mark," or waste lands for pasturage. 
Of the first we have already spoken. The second, 
or the arable mark, of K&nchanpur consists of some 
thousands of biyhds of land, encompassing the village, 
and forming a circle of cultivation the radius of 
which is about half a mile. Paddy of various kinds 
is the staple produce of the bulk of the land, though 
there are not wanting different species of pulse, 
rye, barley, cotton, tobaoco, hemp, flax, and sugar¬ 
cane. As almost every inch of the land around the 
village was under cultivation, there was no “ common 
mark” or waste connected with it. Nor were waste 
lands needed for pasturage, as there was not a 
single flock of sheep in the village; and the cows 
and bullocks, of which there was a large number, 
grazed on the verdant spots on the roadside, on the 
sloping sides of tanks with high embankments, on 
the green balks separating one field from another, 
on the grass-covered areas of mango topes and 
tamarind groves, and on those patches of untilled 
land situated near pools of water which ever and 
anon relieve the eye amid the infinite expanse of 
never-ending paddy. 




CHAPTER IV. 

DKSCRTBES 4 RURAL SONS, AND U8HKRS OUR HSRO INTO 
TUB WORLD. 

Tonng elms, with early foroe, in oopeee bow. 

Fit for the figure of the orooked plough : 

Of eight feet long, a fastened beam prepare— 

On either aide the head, produce an ear; 

And aink a socket for the abining share. 

Gtorgict. 

It was midday. The cruel sun, like a huge furnace, 
was sending forth hot flames all around. There was 
hardly any breeze, the broad leaves of the tall 
palmyra hung quite motionless ; the cows were resting 
>n the shade of trees, and were chewing the cud; 
and the birds were enjoying their mid-dav siesta. 
At such a time, when all Nature seemed to be in a 
state of collapse, a solitary husbandman was Joen 
ploughing a field on the eastern side of the village 
of K&nchanpur. In the previous evening there had 
been a shower, accompanied with a thunderstorm, 
and M4nik SAmanta was taking advantage of that 
circumstanco, to prepare the soil for the early crop 
of Aug dhdn, so-called from the fact of that sort of 
paddy ripening in less time than is taken by the 
Aman, or the winter paddy. As some of our readers 
may not have seen a Bengal plough, it is as well 
to describe it here; and we do not think the object 
is too low to be described, especially when we 
remember that it exercised in antiquity the genius 
of two such poets as Hesiod and Virgil. The Calcutta 
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cockney, who glories in the Mahratta Ditch, despises 
the scenery of the country, and plumes himself upon 
the fact of his having never seen in his life the 
rice-plant, may well be addressed in the language 
of the poet of the “ Seasons ” :— 

Nor ye who live 

In luxury and ease, in pomp and pride, 

Think these last themes unworthy of your ear i 
Such themes as these the rural Moro sung 
To wide imperial Rome, in the full height 
Of elegance and taste, by Greece refined. 

In ancient times the sacied plough employed 
The kings and awful fathers of mankind. 

And some, with whom compared your insect tribe* 

Are but the beings of a summer’s day, 

Have held tho scale of empire, ruled the storm 
Of mighty war, then with victorious hand, 

Disdaining little delicacies, seized 

The plough, and, giently independent, scorned 

All the vile stores corruption can bestow. 

What, then, is a Bengal plough ? The Bengal 
plough ia vary touch the same as the Greek and 
the Roman one, though it has not the mechanical 
adjustments of its English namesake. For the ilex 
oak of the Thebau bard, and the elm of the 
Mantuan, the Bengali husbandman substitutes the 
babul, or rather bdbla, as the Vardhamana peasant 
calls it — the Acacia Am Inca of botanists. The 
wooden coulter is shod with iron, which serves the 
purpose of the “shining share.” The plough-tail, 
which i3 inclined to the plough-share at an acute 
angle, is furnished with a short handle, by means 
of which the peasant guides the share and presses 
it into the earth. At the meeting-point of the 
share and tail is a hole, through which passes a 
beam, to the end of which is attached the yoke. 
When the machine is set a-going, it is kept tight 
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by ropes attaching the yoke to the plough-taiL 
With such a plough M&uik is tilling the ground. 
But he is not making much head. Look at him. 
Floods of perspiration are pouring in copious streams 
down his swarthy cheeks as ho holds the plough 
by both his hands and scolds the bullocks at the 
top of his voice. The bullocks do not apparently 
like the idea of woiking. Every now and then 
they stand stock-still. Miimk catches the tails 
of the oxen, twists them with all his might, und 
abuses the poor animals as if they were pick pockets. 

salii” (wife’s brother), “ why don’t you 

move? Don’t you see it is getting late? Do you 
want a bambooing on your lorehead, you brother- 
in-law of a brute ? ” Seeing that threats prove 
unavailing, he has recourse to flattery, and addresses 
the team thus—“ Get on, my treasure, my father, 
my child; get on a little further, aud the whole 
will be over.” But in vain. The jaded, thirsty, 
hungry brutes, who had been tugging at the 

plough since early dawn, refuse to stir. Not far 
from this scene of alternate scolding and coaxing 
were observed two men under the shade of an 
axvatha tree situated near a pool of water. One of 
them was lying down on the grass, and the other, 
who seemed to be the older of the two, had his 
hookah in his hand. 

Let no one grudge the Bengal raiyat his hookah 

it is his only solace amid his dreary toil. The 

English peasant has his beer and his spirits to 
retresh and cheer him up, but the Bengal husband¬ 
man drinks neither. Should the Legislature De so 
inconsiderate as to tax tobacco, the poor peasant 
will be deprived of half his pleasures, and life to 
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him will be an insupportable burden. No r&iyat in 
Bengal ever goes to his field without the hookah in his 
hand and a quantity of tobacco wrapped up in a 
fold of his dhuti ; and as lucifer matches are unknown 
to him, he keeps fire in a rope of straw made for the 
purpose. We may remark, for the benefit of the 
foreign reader, that the Bengal r&iyat never chews 
tobacco : he invariably smokes it. He either raises 
the refreshing leaf in his own field, or buys it in a 
dry state in the village shop. He cuts each leaf 
into small pieces, pours into the mass a quantity of 
treacle and a little water, kneads it as the baker 
kneads his dough, and thus reduces it to a pulpy 
substance. It is then fit to be smoked. The 
machinery he uses for smoking is altogether of a 
primitive character. A hollow tube is inserted into 
a cocoa-nut shell through the opening at the top; a 
small hole is bored between the two eyes of the 
shell: the shell is more than half filled with water; 
a small earthen bowl called kalki, filled with the pre¬ 
pared tobacco and fire, is pat on the top of the hollow 
tube; to the hole between the eyes of the cocoa-nut 
is applied the mouth, which thus draws in the smoke 
through the tube, making that gurgling noise of the 
water inside the shell— bhroor, bhroor, bhroor —which 
*o the overworked r&iyat is more refreshing than 
be music of the tanpurd or the vind. The whole 
jmoking apparatus, which may last for years, need 
not cost more than a penny; and to a peasant who 
smokes hard half a farthing’s worth of tobacco is suf¬ 
ficient for twenty-four hours. And what infinite com¬ 
fort and solace does this simple and inexpensive 
instrument afford to the husbandman t It dries up 
the sweat of his brow, pours vigour into his muscles. 
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takes away from him ali sense of languor, restores 
Itietre to his sunken eyes, recruits his fading ener¬ 
gies, and alleviates the pains of his toilsome life. 
" What a glorious creature," said the Iloiner of En¬ 
glish novelists, " was he who first discovered the use 
of tobacco! The industrious retires from business; 
the voluptuous from pleasure; the lover from a cruel 
mistress; the husband from a cursed wife; and 1 
from all the world to my pipe." Let Government 
impose any tax it likes—income tax, license tax, suc¬ 
cession tax, salt tax, feast tax, or fast tax, but let 
it have a care that it does not tax that precious 
weed, which is the Bengal niiyat’s balm of Gilead—• 
his only solace amid the privations of his wretched 
life. 

But to return : when the older of the two men, 
sitting and smoking under the tree, saw in what 
a plight M4nik and his bullocks were, he bawled 
out, “ Ho, Manik 1 you had better loosen the oxen, 
they are tired; and you yourself come ami rest here." 
The moment the bullocks were loosened from the 
plough, they rushed towards the pool, and putting 
their fore feet into the water, took a long draught 
M&nik himself, with the plough on Ihh shoulder* 
came to the tree, and began smoking with hit 
companions. The eldest of the party said to the 
other two, " Brothers, let us all bathe aud get ready 
for bhdt (boiled rice), as M&lati must soon be here." 
Manik replied, “ Very well, Gay4r&m," addressing 
the youngest of the three, “ you had better rub 
your body with oil." Gay&r&m replied, “ Let br< tber 
Badan begin." 

I need scarcely tell the reader that these throe 
persons were brothers. The eldest, Badan, who wu* 
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*bout thirty years old, was" the head of the family. 
Manik, the second brother, was about twenty-five 
years of age, and the thipd, Gay4rdm, about twenty. 
Gayar&m had charge of the cows which were 
grazing, and the two elder brothers had come 
to work with the plough. They had no other 
clothing than a simple dhuti, about four yards long 
■and a yard broad, wrapped round their waists, and 
descending a little below the knees. The rest of 
the body was quite bare; they had nothing on their 
heads, and as for shoes, they had never . used any 
since the day of their birth. The poet Hesiod 
advises the Boeotian peasant to sow naked, to 
plough naked, and to reap naked, but this ex¬ 
hortation of the Theban bard hardly applies to 
the Bengal rdiyat, as he is always in a state of 
semi-nudity. Each of the three brothers, however, 
had a spare piece of cloth called gamchhu, or 
bathing towel, about three cubits long and a cubit 
and a half broad. The gdmrhhd is indispensable 
to every Hindu peasant of Bengal, as he bathes 
every day in the year. But besides its use in 
bathing, it serves a variety of purposes. It acts 
as a wrapper for the head, to protect it from 
the sun; sometimes it serves the purpose of 
a chddar, or sheet, when it is placed on the 
shoulder; sometimes it does duty-for a belt round 
the waist, and it is always handy for tying up 
anything in it, as the Bengal peasant has no 
pockets. 

Bad an was of the average height of a Bengali, 
strong-built, had a rather high forehead, and large, 
bright eyes, and his body, especially his chest, was 
thickly covered with hair. Gay&r&n resembled Badan 
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in features, though thpy had not become so hard 
through toil. 

• Manik was quite different from the other two; 
and no one that did not know him could ever suppose 
from his look that he was the brother of Badan and 
Gay&r&m. His complexion was much darker than 
that of the other two, it was deep ebony, or rather, 
glossy Day and Martin ; indeed, he had the darkest 
complexion of anyone in the village, and it was in 
consequence of this circumstance, that, although his 
name was M&nik, or the jewel, he was universally called 
Kalamanik, or the Black Jewel. He was taller than 
the average run of his countrymen, being upwards 
of six feet high; he had a large head of hair which 
was not parted, which never had come in contact with 
a comb, and which stood erect like the bristles of a 
porcupine; his mouth was wider than that of most 
men, and, when open, discovered two rows of ivory- 
white teeth, so big in site that his friends compared 
them to the hoe with which he was so familiar as an 
implement of husbandry. His arms wore of such 
length that when he stood bolt upright the tips of 
his fingers reached his knee-joints. On each shoulder 
there was a hump, not unlike that of a Br&hmini bull, 
an aggregation of flesh generally owned by Pdlhi 
bearers and other persons accustomed to carry heavy 
loads on their shoulders. His feet were not-straight, 
but took the shape of an arc of a circle. The toes, 
which closely stuck to one another, were all bent 
towards the big toe; and he could never move two 
paces, but some of his toes cracked and gave out a 
peculiar kind of music. It may be easily oonceived 
that a gigantic figure, upwards of six feet in height, 
of ebony eomplexion, wide-mouthed, boe-toothed. 
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high-shouldered, long-armed, and splay-footed, was 
not “ a thing of beautyand therefore not “ a joy 
for ever.” He was an object of terror to all the 
children of the village, who, when fractious, used 
invariably to be quiet when they were told that 
Kalam&nik was coming. Nor had the maidens of the 
village better regard for him. Badan was anxious 
that K&lam&nik should enjoy connubial felicity: but 
though he easily succeeded in getting a wife for his 
youngest brother Gray&rtim, no parents in wide Kan- 
uhanpor, or in any village twenty miles around, could 
be persuaded to bestow the hand of their daughter 
on the Black Jewel. Kalamanik was more simple 
than most of his class — indeed, it was generally 
asserted that he was somewhat silly ; but this mental 
defect was amply compensated by his great physical 
strength and courage. He was the swiftest runner, 
the fastest swimmer, and the best wrestler in the 
village; he could stop a huge Brahmini bull, when 
running in fury, by catching hold of its horns; he 
could carry on his head a whole stack of paddy 
sheaves; and in every village fray he always stood 
in the fore-front, and manipulated his club with the 
strength of Hercules and the unerring precision of 
Yama himself. Such was the Black Jewel of the 
Golden City, the uncle of our hero. 

After the short conversation given above, Badan 
took hold of a bamboo phial which was lying on the 
ground, poured from it on the palm of his hand a 
quantity of mustard oil, and besmeared with it every 
part of his body, the hair not excepted, not forgetting 
at the same time to push a little of the oil into the 
nostrils and the ears. KAlam&nik and Gayaram 
-followed Btiife They then bathed in the adjoining. 
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pool. K41ftm4nik enjoyed a swim. He plunged head¬ 
long into the water:— 

His ebon tresses and hie txoarthy cheek 
Instant emerge; and though the obedient ware. 

At each short breathing by his lip repelled, 

With arms and legs according well, he makes, 

As humour leads, an easy-winding path. 

Having well wrung the water from the gdmchha, they 
wrapped it round their loins, and washing their dhuti* 
in the pool, spread them on the grass for sumung. 
They then sat down under the tree and began chew¬ 
ing a small quantity of rice which, tied in an extra 
gdmehhd, had been soaked in water. The chewing 
over, they went to the pool for a drink, and as they 
had no vessel with them, they extemporised one by 
joining together the palms of both hands m the shape 
of a cup—a primitive and inexpensive mode of drink¬ 
ing universally resorted to by the Bengal peasantry 
when no vessel is at hand. 

Thus refreshed, Badan and KAlamanik went to 
their plough, while Gaydr&m sat watching the cows. 
After the lapse of an hour or two, a little girl was 
seen approaching the tree under which Gay4r6m 
was sitting, with a small bundle in her hand. On 
seeing her, Badan and KAlamanik loosened the 
bullocks, and joined the party under the tree. 

Badan said, " Well, Malati, so you have brought 
bhdt. All right at home ? ” 

The little girl replied, “ Yes, Baba (Papa); a 
khokd (male child) has come into the house.” 

The three simultaneously exclaimed, 

“ A kholcd / good! when was it born f ” 

"At noon,” was the reply. 

After replying to » few more enquiries. 
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opened her bundle end brought out the dinner, 
which consisted of a large quantity of boiled rice, 
and some vegetables cooked with fish. The dinner 
service consisted of three pieces of plantain-leaf 
and a brass ghati (a small drinking vessel). Tbe 
little girl dealt out the dinner, and her father (for 
she was Badan’s daughter) and uncles did full 
justice to it. It is superfluous to say that they ate 
with their fingers; they drank from the same gluxti, 
which was replenished every now and then from the 
pool, though in the act of drinking their lips did 
not touch the vessel. After they had gargled their 
mouths and washed their hands, they again began 
to Bmoke. They then resolved, on account of the 
joyful news they had heard, to discontinue the 
labours of the day, and go home; Gay&ram, how¬ 
ever, stayed behind, as the cows could not well bo 
brought home before sunset 



CHAPTER V. 

PHOTOGRAPHS A RXiTAT’s COTTAQI, AND TH08B WHO UTR 

IN IT. 

Behold the oot! where thrive# th' Indastrioa# rweln. 

Source of hi# pride, hi# pieaeure, and hi# gain. 

Th# Parith RtgisUft. 

W h bn KAlam&nik with the plough on his ’shoulders, 
end Badan in charge of the yoke of oxen, reached 
home, they found the yard of their house crowded 
with a number of women, who had come to con¬ 
gratulate the family on the birth of the new-born 
babe. One old Br4hmani (a Br&hman woman), said 
to the happy father—“ Well, Badan, the gods have 
given yon a male child; may he live for ever.” 
Another old woman said — “Jfc is a fine child; 
the gods give him long life; may he always find 
plenty to eat and to put on; may his granary be 
ever full.” Badan’s mother could hardly speak 
to him, for her heart was overflowing with joy. 
Rup&’a mother—for she was the village midwife— 
was in all her glory. From the door of the lying-in 
room, into which no one, not even the father of 
the newly-born child, might enter—for it is regarded 
as ceremonially unclean—she was every now and 
then showing the baby with evident pride and satis¬ 
faction, as if the new comer were her own son or 
grandson. While the yonng husseys and the old 
gossips are pouring forth congratulations, let us, my 
gentle reader, take a look at Badan's cottage. 
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You enter Badan’s house ..with your face to the 
east, through a small door of mango wood on the 
street, and you go at once to the uthdn, or open 
yard, which is indispensable to the house of every 
peasant in the country. On the west side of the 
yard, on the same line with the gate of which I have 
spoken, stands the bara ghar, or the big hut. This 
is the biggest, the neatest, and the most elaborately 
finished of all Badan’s huts. Its walls, which are 
of mud, are of great thickness; the thatch, which 
is of the straw of paddy, is more than a cubit 
deep ; the bamboo frame-work, on which the thatch 
is laid, is well compacted together—every interstice 
being filled with the long and slender reed called 
sard (Saccharum sara) alternating with another reed 
of red colour; the middle beam, which supports the 
thatch, though it is neither of the costly teak or sal, 
is made of the pith of the palmyra; and the floor 
is raised at least five feet from the ground. The hut 
is about sixteen cubits long and twelve cubits broad, 
including the verandah, which faces the yard, and 
which is supported by props of palmyra. It is 
divided into two compartments of unequal size, the 
bigger one being Badan’s sleeping room, and the 
smaller one being the store-room of the family, con¬ 
taining a number of hdndis, or earthen vessels, filled 
with provisions. The verandah is the parlour or the 
drawing-room of the family. There friends and 
acquaintances sit on mats. In Badan’s sleeping-room 
are kept the brass vessels of the house and other valu¬ 
ables. There is no khdt or bedstead in it, for Badan 
sleeps on the mud floor, a mat and a quilt stuffed 
wuh cotton interposing between his body and mother 
earth. There is not much light in the room, for the 
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thatch of the verandah prevents its pilmission, while 
there is but one small window high up on the wall 
towards the street. I need scarcely add that there 
is no furniture in the room—no table, no chairs, no 
stools, no almirah, no wardrobe, no benches; there 
is only in one corner a solitary wooden box. In one 
side of the room two whole bamboos are stuck into 
the walls on which clothes are hung, and on which 
the bedding is put up in the day. Such is the 
hara ghar, or the big hut. 

On the south Bide of the yard, and at right angles 
to the big hut, is a smaller hut of far inferior con¬ 
struction, winch serves a variety of purposes, and 
which is used by the women of the family when in 
an interesting condition. When not required for that 
purpose it is used as a lumber-room, or rather as a 
tool-room, for keeping the implements of husbandry. 
On the present occasion it was occupied by Hadan’a 
"do and Rapa's mother. In the verandah of this little 
hut is placed the dhenki, or the rice-husking pedal, 
f rom this circumstance the little hut is called dhen- 
kisnld (pedal-house), or more familiarly dhenskdl. 

In the south-east corner of the yard, and at right 
ingles to the dhenkisdld, is another hut of Bome- 
what better construction, inside which Gayarim 
sleeps, and the verandah of which serves the pur¬ 
pose of a kitchen. From this latter circumstance 
it is called pdksdld (cooking-house), but Badan and 
his family always called it by the more familiar 
name of ranndghar. The only other hut on the 
premises is the cow-house, called goadld, or more 
familiarly goad. It is situated to the north of the 
yard, nearly parallel to the big hut, only the cow¬ 
house is muob longer than all the other huts. 
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Several large earthen tubs;’ called nandt, which 
serve the purposes of troughs, are put on the floor, 
half buried in small mounds of earth, near which 
are stuck in the ground tether-posts of bamboo. Id. 
one corner is a sort of fire-place, where every night 
a fire, or rather smoke, of cow-dung cakes is made, 
chiefly for the purpose of saving the bovine inmates 
from the bite of mosquitoes and fleas. 

The eastern side of the premises opens on * 
tank which supplies the family of Badan, as it does 
other families in the neighbourhood, with water, 
not, indeed, for drinking, but for every other pur¬ 
pose ; the drinking water being obtained from one 
of those big tanks of which I have spoken in the 
preceding chapter, and which are situated on the 
outskirts of the village. On the edge of this tank 
are a few trees belonging to Badan. There is s 
tall palmyra tree near the ghat , or landing-place, 
surrounded by a bush, which prevents the women, 
when they go to the water’s edge, from being seen. 
There is a jam tree fEugenia jambolanaj not far 
from it, and at no great distance is a date tree, 
which is so situated that its fruit,, when it drops, 
falls into the water. 

About the middle of the uthan, or yard, and 1 
near the cow-house, is the granary of paddy, called 
gold in other parts of the country, but in the 
Vardham&na district invariably called mardi. It is 
cylindrical in shape, made entirely of ropes'of twisted 
straw, with a circular thatch on the top. It oontains- 
a quantity of paddy sufficient for the consumption of 
the family from one harvest to another. Not far 
from the granary is the pdlui, or straw stack, which 
is an immense pile of paddy-straw kept in the- 
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open air, to genre a# fodder for oows and oxen 
fpr a whole fear. Behind the kitchen, and near the 
tank, is the sdrku4a, or the dnst-heap of the family, 
which is a large hole, not very deep, into which the 
sweepings of the yard, the ashes of the kitchen, the 
refuse of the cow-house, and all sorts of vegetable 
matter, are thrown. This dust-heap, though some¬ 
what hurtful in a sanitary point of view, is essentially 
necessary to our r&iyat, as it supplies him with manure 
for his fields. 

In other respects, our Mofussil villages are better 
supplied in regard to sanitary arrangements than 
Europeans might suspect. Their great sanitary 
officers are the wild village pigs, who easily, instan¬ 
taneously, and inexpensively remove all obnoxious 
matter from the neighbourhood. 

We may remark that the huts which we have 
described were originally built by one of Bad&n's 
ancestors; that the thatching was slightly repaired 
every year, and replaced every five or six years; that 
Badau paid nothing for their use, as they were his 
own property; and that the only sum he paid to 
the zamind&r for his homestead was one rup6e, 01 two 
shillings, a year as ground-rent. 

As we have said so much of the dwelling-place 
of our peasant family, we must say something here 
of its inmates. With Badan, K&lamAnik, and 
Gay&r&m, our readers have already formed acquaint¬ 
ance. It is necessary, however, to give the full name* 
of the three brothers. They were as follows: R*dan 
Chandra SAmanta, MAnik Chandra SAmanta, and 
QayArAm SAmanta. They were not of the tadgopa 
caste, as most of the peasants of KAnchanpur were, 
but of the ugra-kthatriya or aguri caste-—a class 
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of men abounding chiefly in the VardhamAna dis¬ 
trict, and noted for their courage, personal strength, 
and independence. The other members of the 
family were Badan’s mother, Alanga; his wife, 
Sundari; his daughter, M&lati; and Gayaram’s wife, 
Aduri. Alanga, forty-six years old, was the grihini 
or mistress of the household. Her son Badan paid 
her boundless respect, and always agreed to every 
domestic arrangement she made. Nor were her 
other sons and her daughters-in-law less obedient to 
her. Badan’s wife, Sundari, might be expected, 
according to English notions, as the wife of the 
head of the family, to feel aggrieved at her being 
deprived of her rightful authority as the mistress of 
the house. But such a notion is never entertained 
by a Bengali wife while her mother-in-law is living. 
And the idea never occurred to Sundari. She 
deemed it her duty, and esteemed it a privilege, to 
be under the guardianship of her husband’s mother. 
She was thankful that all domestic affairs were 
under the management of one so much older, wiser, 
and more experienced than she. As the eldest 
daughter-in-law in the house, Sundari was the cook 
of the family, in which work she was assisted by 
Gay&r&m’s wife, Aduri. Now that Sundari was 
confined, the work of the kitchen devolved chiefly 
on Badan’s mother, Alanga, as Aduri was too 
young to be wholly trusted with that important de¬ 
partment. 

Unlike Sundari, Aduri was somewhat peevish 
and often showed temper, especially when, as on 
the present occasion, she had a great deal to do. 
She was naturally of an imperious disposition, and 
therefore hated the idea of playing second—or rather 
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third—fiddle in the family. Amidst the general 
harmony which prevailed in Badan’s house, she 
was the only cause of discord. With Badan and 
KAlam&nik she, of course, never exchanged a single 
word in her life; for it is reckoned a piece pf the 
greatest indecency on the part of a woman even to 
look at the face of her husband's elder brothers, 
though with his younger brothers she is permitted 
to be quite familiar. Aduri had therefore not only 
not spoken to Badan and Kalnmanik, but they had 
nevor seen her face, she being always completely 
veiled when going about in the house in their pre¬ 
sence. She often gave cross answers to her mother- 
in-law, for which she got curtain-lectures from her 
husband at night—indeed, now and then something 
more substantial than lectures, namely, a slap or a cuff, 
in consequence of which the whole of the following 
day she gave sullen looks and peevish answers. 

Mfilati, Badan’s daughter, was a girl of abont 
seven years of age. Though her complexion was 
by no means fair, her features were far from dis¬ 
agreeable. She had the gentleness of her mother’s 
disposition, and though as the first, and for a long 
time the only child m the house, she was made too 
much of, her head nevei got turned. She never did 
a rude thing, nor uttered a cross word. She was 
the joy of Badan's life. After the fatiguing labour# 
of the day in the field, he would of an evening sit 
cross-legged on the open yard of the house, and, 
with hookah in hand, would listen to her sweet prattle, 
reciting the incidents of the day in the little family. 
Nor was she less useful than agreeable. She assisted 
her mother and grandmother in fifty little things it> 
' he house; and also in going on errands, bringing 
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from the village shop mustard oil, salt, and other 
little articles for daily consumption; and taking to 
\,he fields the dinner of her father and her uncles. 

The description of a farmer’s household would be 
imperfect if, besides treating of the homines, it did 
not also include what the Romans, who paid so great 
attention to agriculture, called the odminicula homi- 
num, those domestic cattle without whose assiduous 
and disinterested co-operation the husbandman could 
not reap the fruits of his industry. As Badan had 
about thirty-six bighds, or nearly twelve acres, of 
land, he had only one plough, and therefore two 
bullocks. One of these bullocks was of black com¬ 
plexion, and therefore called Kele, and the other 
being brownish was called S&mM. They were be¬ 
tween seven and eight years of age; had seen good 
service, and as they were far from infirm, many years 
of useful industry lay before them. • As they were, 
in a manner, the support of the family, particular 
care was bestowed on them. Gf&y&r&m, every morn¬ 
ing and evening, filled their tubs with chopped straw, 
well soaked in a solution of water and oil-cake. But 
Kele and S6mla were not the only inmates of the 
cow-house. There were three milch-cows with their 
calves, two young steers in the process of train¬ 
ing for the plough, and a heifer. The oldest cow, 
named Bh&gavati, gave only three quarters of a 
seer of milk in the-morning, and half a seer in the 
eveniug; the next in age, called Jhumri, gave a seer 
and a half in the morning, and one seer in the even¬ 
ing ; and the last, though not the least in value, called 
K&madhenu {the cow of desire) gave every morning 
three seers of milk, as thick as the juice of the fruit 
of the Fious Tndioa* and two seers in the evening 
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The two young steei% were called by no particular 
.names; but the heifer, the favourite of M&lati, about 
two years old, was called Lakshini. These cows were 
all attended to by Gay&r&m, who was the neat-herd 
of the family. Besides grazing on the fields nearly 
the whole day, they had their ndruls, or tubs, filled 
every evening with chopped straw and mustard oil¬ 
cakes, and they chewed dry straw in the morning; 
while K6madhenu, the best cow in the house, in ad¬ 
dition to ordinary fodder, had every now and then 
bhusi (husk of pulse), and occasionally a gourd boiled 
together with khud, the refuse of rice. Every morning 
after the cow-house had been cleansed, M&lati used 
to visit Lakshmi while she was in the act of chew¬ 
ing her dry straw, stroked her body, caught hold of 
her little horns, and played with her; and the gentle 
creature seemed really to have affection for Maiati. 
The reader may ask what Badan did with so much 
milk. I answer that all the three cows did not give 
milk at the same time, that some was drunk by the 
women, especially by Maiati : that some quantity was 
sold every day to a Brdhnmn family in the neighbour¬ 
hood ; that some was made into cream and then 
into gki, or clarified butter; and some into curds 
for home consumption. It was a happy day when 
the cream was churned, and ghi made by old 
Ala'nga, as it gave the family the benefit of a large 
quantity of sour milk, of which they were all fond. 

Besides the bullocks and the cows, Badan had no 
other domestic animals. He had no poultry, for 
fowls, ducks, and geese are abomination to the 
majority of Hindus, and to that particular caste to 
■which Badan belonged. He had one more animal 
besides those we have ^mentioned. and that was a 
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dog. But dogs are not carecl for in Bengal; they 
are not even touched by their masters, being 
reckoned unclean. B&gh&, or Tiger—so the dog 
was called, either on account of his ferocious dis¬ 
position or on account of some fancied resemblance 
to a tiger—used always to lie about the door and 
in the open yard, and had for his meals b handful 
of boiled rice from each male inmate of the house, 
who, after finishing breakfast or dinner, carried it 
to him on his way to the tank to wash his mouth 
and hands. Besides this stated provision, Bngha 
procured whatever he could from the houses in the 
neighbourhood and from the streets. 



CHAPTER VI. 


fIXM THE fATK AND NAME OE OUB HIBO. 

The defltync, mynistr* general, 

That e xpOTitfth m the world over-al 

The pu rvciiuiiB, thru God hath w'vn hyfomj 

So Htrong it id, that tluMiLr'i th« world ha<ldo Hmnro 

The contrary*) of a tiling l»y \ n or nay, 

Yet son it \ rn it nehald fade upon a day 
That falletn nought eft in a thouHend yeere. 

The Knighte* a Talr 

In the tutilci'ujriku, or lying-in-room, the sixth 
day after the birth of a child is an important day 
Besides the worship of the goddess Shashflii, tlie 
protectress of children, winch takes place in the day, 
the destiny of the child is fixed on that night by 
Vidh&td Pu rnslia, the Creator, and written in in¬ 
delible characters on its forehead. As Vidhata if 
not expected to bring with linn writing materials, ar 
inkstand and a reed pen are put at the door of the 
room; but neither Badan nor his brothers have evai 
been initiated into the mysteries of reading and writing 
and there was neither pen nor ink in the house 
Alanga, therefore, who took more interest in the alTnn 
than any other member of the family, borrowed 
writing materials from a neighbour, and put them at 
the inner threshold of the lying-in-room. Then 

is no fixed 'time for the appearance of VidhatA 
he may come at any time in the night; and as it ii 
important that some one should be awake at the time 
the duty of sitting op devolves on the midwife 
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Rup&’s mother did not close her eyes that night. As 
everyone else in the house was asleep—only old 
Alunga’s sleep was greatly disturbed through excite¬ 
ment—no one knew what happened at night except 
ftup&’s mother, who next morning related the whole 
story. For the benefit of the reader we here give 
a translation of her account:— 
v “After two jtrakaras of the night were over," 
said Rupa/s mother, “ I heard the sound of footsteps 
at the door, especially on that side where the pen 
and ink were. The same sound of footfall was 
heard all along the passage from the door to where 
the baby was sleeping by the mother. Immediately 
after 1 heard a sound similar to that which is made 
by a man when writing, but I saw no figure. By 
the light of the fire, however, I saw a smile playing 
on the lips of the baby. Shortly after I heard the 
sound of retreating footsteps, and I rushed towards 
the door and said, ‘ Thdkur (god) 1 I hope you have 
written favourably.’ The god knew me well, as he 
has often seen me, and told me what he had written 
on the forehead of the child, but on condition of the 
strictest secrecy. I dare not disclose it to you, for 
if I disclose it Vidh&td will be angry with me, and 
kill me outright by twisting my neck. But, oh 1 
mother Alanga, rejoice, for your grandchild's kapdla 
(forehead) is good.” I cannot take upon me to 
assert that Badan and his brothers credited the story, 
but I am certain that all the women of the house 
believed that VidhatA Purusha had revealed to Rup&’s 
mother what he had written on the child’s forehead. 

Two days after—that is, when the infant was 
eight days old-— a ceremony called the Atkou<j,iy& 
(eight cowries) was 'performed Alanga and Adnri 
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were very busy all that day. They fried paddy, 
and made it into kh/idt, and eight sorts of pulse. 
Badan also brought from the villago money-changer 
a large quantity of shells called hi4i or cowries. 
About sunset a number of boys of tho village, chiolly 
of the peasant class, came to Badan's house, and, 
standing in the yard, made a great noise with win¬ 
dowing fans which they curried in their hands, and, 
approaching the door of the lying-in room, buwled 
out: “ Atlwude ! bdthotufe ! is the baby well?” The 
little urchins perpetrated many jokes at tho expense 
of Alanga and the midwife — they laughed, they 
danced, they made noises with the wiunowing-fans. 
Alanga, in the meantime, came to the yard with a 
basket in her hand, and scattered over tho heads of 
the boys the shells and the fried paddy and pulse. 
The boys scrambled for these treasures, trod upon 
one another’s heels, threw down one another, and 
made infinite fun. Thus merrily went off the A(kou- 
4iya of Badan’s child; and Alanga’s joy knew no 
bounds. 

On the twenty-first day of her confinement, 
Sundari was bathed for the first time, came out of 
the sutikagriha, and joined the family after the 
worship of the goddess Shashthi. She did not, 
however, at once after her purification, commence 
to discharge the duties to which she had been 
accnstomed, as a good deal of her time was taken 
up with the baby. But the baby was no great 
burden to her; it was constantly attended to by 
its grandmother and aunt, while Maloti always sat 
by it and watched the movements of its little hands 
and fingers with the liveliest interest. Baby had 
no dothing of any sort. In Bengal, unlike England. 
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there is no fear of babiea catching cold j all babies 
are therefore allowed to revel in unfettered naked¬ 
ness. Besmeared with mustard oil—a large quantity 
being especially put in the hollow of the chest— 
Sundari's baby used every day to be laid on a 
piece of plank, called pindd, and exposed to the 
sun for some hours. European doctors will perhaps 
hold up their hands in astonishment, and declare 
that such exposure is calculated to result in infanti¬ 
cide. But Bengali peasant women know better. 
They consider that a good sunning of this sort is 
an admirable preparation for the child's duties in 
after life. Thanks to this grilling during infancy, 
there are scarcely any cases of coup de soldi 
amongst Bengal peasants, though they live in one 
of the hottest countries in the world, and are in¬ 
cessantly exposed, bare-headed, to the scorching 
rays of a fierce sun. The head gets sun-hardened, 
and defies the fiery god of day to do his worst. 

When the child was seven months old, and 
after the dus crop had been gathered in, came the 
ceremony of Annnprasana , or the Feast of Rice, 
generally called by women bhujno (that is, bho- 
jana ), "T the feast when rice is for the first timo 
put into the mouth of the infant. The feast 
of a child’s first "ice is celebrated by wealthy 
Hindus with great pomp. B&dan, being a poor 
man, could not afford to spend much; still, 
being an orthodox Hindu, and diligently observant 
of the customs of his forefathers, he thought it 
his duty to spend something. The goddess Shashthi 
was first worshipped; this ceremony was followed 
by a feast to a select party of Badan’s kinsmen. A 
Bengal Hindu peasant's feast is by no means an 
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expensive affair. The bill of fare consisted of the 
following dishes :— bhdt, or boiled rice; ddl, of the 
«pulse called kaldi; chhenchki, usually called larkdri 
in the Vardhamana district, a sort of hodge-podge, 
consisting of potatoes, brinjal, and tender stalks of 
the creeper pain'; fish fried in mustard oil, fish 
cooked with tamarind ; and, last of all, curds. The 
small party, consisting only of males—for the women 
e-it separately—sat in two rows on the floor of the 
verandah of the big room; a piece of plantain leaf 
was placed before each on the ground; a brass 
ghnti filled with water was put on the left-hand side 
of each guest, and a small quantity of salt on the 
right-hand side. Alanga, who alone attended on 
the guests, appeared on the scene with a large dish 
Df boiled rice, and put a quantity on each of the 
plantain-leaves. She appeared again with a large 
h iudi of dal, and put a quantity upon the rice on each 
of the plantam-leaves. She next came with tarkdri, 
*nd dealt out a little to each. Then commenced the 
business of eating, during the progress of which, the 
'fish cooked in tamarind, the most prized of all 
■the dishes, was distributed. As two large rohita 
ifishes, each weighing ten or twelve seers—that is 
^twenty or twenty-four pounds—caught in Badan’s 
Sown tank, had been cooked, there was a super¬ 
fluity of that delicacy. Badan, happy in cele¬ 
brating the annaprdsana of his son and heir, 
bressed his guests to eat heartily; and Alanga, in the 
Overflow of her joy, put on every plantain-leaf heaps 
jof the cooked fish, though the guests shouted ont at 
(the top of their voices, “Give no more; give no 
more; we shan't be able to eat half of what is on the 
jleaf.” In the end, however, not a particle of the fish 
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remained on any of the plantain-leaves. Last of all, 
Alanga brought out a large haiyfi of dadhi, or curds. 
As the curds were not very thick, one would have 
thought it impossible to eat, or rather drink them 
off a plantain-leaf, on which the liquid could hardly 
find a locus standi. The ingenious guests, however, 
had cleared off in the middle of the leaf a circular 
space, encompassed by a wall of rice, which prevented 
the curds from flowing out on the floor. The eating 
over, each one took hold of the brass ghati with the 
left hand—the right hand having become dirty with 
eating—and poured its contents down the throat, in 
such a manner, however, that the vessel did not 
touch their lips. The guests then hastened to the 
tank to wash their Lands and mouths; after which, 
they chewed pan. leaves, together with a mixture of 
quick-lime, betel-nut, coriander-seed, catechu, cloves, 
cinnamon, and cardamums. They then sat on a mat 
in the yard, and smoked to their hearts' content. On 
departing, the guests pronounced a thousand blessings 
on the head of the child, who had that day been 
named Govinda Chandra Samanta. 


CHAPTER VII. 

TBI PROTKCTRES8 Of CHILDREN. 

And are there then oeleetial habitant* 

Whom a kind Father’s care around ua plants, 

Sent to walk with ua in our earthly trance f 

£T«M* 

The reader will have noticed that in the last chaptei 
allusion wits more than once made to the worship 
of Shashtbi, the beneficent goddess whose happy 
vocation it is to take care of children, and protect 
them from danger and trouble, to which they are so 
constantly exposed on account of their helplessness) 
and since we regard this divinity as one of the most 
amiable creations of Hindu mythology, we trust 
we shall be excused for dwelling a little on the 
adoration of the Protectress of Children. 

- > The goddess is called Shashvhi, or the sixth, 
because she is believed to be the sixth part of the 
divine essence of Pradhdna-Prakriti, the male and 
female creative principles, by whose influence this 
universe has been generated. The following legend 
is related in connection with her worship:—“ Priva- 
vrata, the son of Svayambhu-Manu, who had spent 
many years in enthusiastic and solitary devotion, was 
at last persuaded by BrahmA to contract the bonds of 
matrimony. But as his wife did not for a long time 
present him with offspring, he desired the divine saga 
Kaiyapa to celebrate the putreshti-yciga, on the com* 
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plction of which the sage gave her to eat the sacrificial 
oham (rice cooked in clarified butter), on swallowing 
which she became enceinte. In due time she 
brought into the world a son 'as bright as gold,' 
but, unfortunately, still-born. The king (Priyavrata) 
with a sad heart, took the dead child and laid it on 
the funeral pile with a view to cremation. On a 
sudden, however, there appeared overhead in the sky, 
a goddess of surpassing beauty, radiant as the summer 
sun. The king, entranced with her heavenly grace, 
asked her who she was. The goddess said, ' I am 
the wife of Kartikeya; the Chief of Mothers; and 
as I am the sixth part of Prahriti, men call me 
Shashthi.' So saying, tho bright goddess took hold 
of the child, gave it breath and life, and made a 
gesture, as if she was going to take it away with 
her to the realms of glory. The king, petrified 
with fear, addressed many a fervent prayer, beseech¬ 
ing her to restore the infant to him. The goddess, 
pleased with the incense of praise, said, ‘ 0 thou 
Bon of Svayambhu-Manu, thou art the lord of the 
three worlds! If thou promise to celebrate my 
praise as long as thou livest, I will give the child 
to thee.' The king readily agreed to the condition, 
embraced the child, and returned home with a joyful 
heart.” As a grateful return for her favour he 
celebrated the worship of Shashfhi with the utmost 
pomp. From that time the worship of Shashfhi 
became one of the most popular institutions in the 
land of Bhdrata. She is worshipped every month, od 
the sixth day of the waxing moon, by every Hindu 
wife who has not been blessed with offspring, on the 
■ixth and the twenty-first day after the birth of a child, 
and at Annaprdsana, or the Feast of the First Rice. 
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The proper image* of Shashi hi is a woman of 
matron]/ appearance, painted yellow, riding on a cat, 
and nursing a child; but usually she is represented 
by a rude stone, not biggor than a man’s head, 
painted with red-lead, and placed under a vu(a tree 
(Ficus Indira) in the outskirts of the village; while 
not unfrequently she is worshipped in the form of 
a branch of the va(a tree stuck in the yard of 
ft house. 

One of the pleasantest sights ever witnessed in a 
Hindu village in Bengal is the spectacle presented 
some day m the. month of Jaislitha, under a large 
banyan tree just outside the hamlet. There the 
womanhood of the village—matrons, mothers, wives, 
spinsters—are assembled, dressed in their / nija’s host, 
their bodies loaded with ornaments, their faces shining 
with oil, thoir veils gracefully hanging over their 
heads, with offerings m their hands. The priest 
recites the holy texts, and blesses every woman 
present; the offerings go, of course, to him; but 
some of thorn are given away to those unfortunate 
women—they are regarded such by Hindus—who 
have not borne the fruit of marriage. These women 
receive the gifts eagerly m the skirts of sad it 
(women’s clothes), while the proud mothers say to 
them, “The blessing of Mother Shashthi be upon 
you! May you uoxt year come to this spot, not 
only with offerings, but also with a child in your 
arms.” The ceremony is then concluded, and the 
women return to their homos. 

On the sixth day after the birth of our hero 
Govinda, the worship of Shashflu was, as we have 
already said, performed. It took place in the open 
yard, where the branch of a iafa tree waa stuck in 
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the ground. The father of the ohild prtt - *- 

inga, and prayers were offered to the effect ._ 

the beneficent goddess would be pleased to spare *.... 
life of the child, more gifts would be offered on the 
twenty-first day. At the door of the house was 
placed the skull of a cow, its forehead painted with 
red-lead, and three katfit were stuck on three lumps 
of cow-dung; over the whole, a yellow cloth—the 
symbol of Shashthi—was spread. This was allowed 
to remain at the door for a whole month, and was 
regarded as a security of the infant's preservation 
and welfare. 

On the twenty-first day after the birth of Oovinda 
was performed the ceremony of ekusiya , or the 
Twenty-first. Sundari, coming out of the sutikd- 
griha, bathed and dressed in clean clothes, repaired 
to the stone under the va(a tree, adorned it with a 
garland of flowers, presented offerings, to it, and, 
with the assistance, of the priest, went through 
some religious ceremonies. She made many a vow, 
and besought Mother Shashthi to protect her child. 
A few sweetmeats which had been offered to the 
goddess were then distributed to bystanders, and the 
pujd was concluded. v 

Of the Hindu Lares and Penates, Shashthi is by 
no means an unimportant personage. As the im- 
parter of fecundity to women, as the protectress of 
children, and the patroness of domestic happiness, 
Mother Shashthi, as she is generally called, is uni¬ 
versally regarded, especially by women, with feelings 
not only of the deepest reverence, but of the 
warmest affection. Sundari through her whole life 
manifested the greatest delight in the worship of 
that divine mother to whose kindness she equally 
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attributed the preservation of her own life during 
the recant trials, and she safety of her child. May 
we not reg ard this amiable fiction of Shash^hi as 
an adumbration of tLe teaching of Scripture, that 
children are the especial objects of the ministrations 
of celestial spirits f 
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— Not far frotn hence doth dwell 
A cunning man, highl Sidrophel, 

That deals in destiny’s dark counsels, 

And sage opinions of the tnoon sells ; 

To whom all people far and near, 

On deep importances icpair: 

When biasfl and pewter hap to stray, 

And Imen slinks out of the way ; 

When geese ami pullen aio seduced, 

And sows of sucking pigs are chows’d j 
When cattle fool indisposition, 

And need the opinion of physician ; 

When murrain reigns in hog or sheep, 

And chickens languish of the pip , 

To him with questions, and with urine, 

They for discovery flock, or ounug. 

Hudibrai. 

“ Ho, Badan I are you at home ? ” said a husky voice 
at the door of Badan’s house one evening, a few 
days after the celebration of the Feast of First Rice. 

“ Who are y<*m ? ” shouted Badan from the 
verandah of the big room, where he was sitting and 
enjoying a pull or two of the peaceful hookah. 

“ I am Surya Kanta,” replied the husky voice. 

“ Come in,” said Badan, and jumped out of the 
verandah towards the door. “ Come in, Acharya 
Mahasaya; this is an auspicious day when the door 
of my house has been blessed with the dust of 
your honour’s feet. Gay6r6m, fetch an atari (a 
•mall carpet), '"for the Achkrya Mahasaya to ait on.” 
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The Achnrya having put off his shoes—I should 
rather say, slippers, for Bongalis, as a rule, excepting 
those who mutate English customs, put on only 
slippers—and taken his seat, said, 

“ Well, Badan, I hope you arc quite well. 1 
was glad to hear that the anna prti.tuna of your son 
went off very well. And why should it not ? Your 
ancestors, though poor, were all good, pious, and 
God-fearing men, men at whose birth, the sun, moon, 
the planets, and the zodiacal constellations shed their 
most benign influences; and, 1 have no doubt that 
your son, whom, 1 understand, you have called 
Govinda, has been born under similar auspicious 
infl lienees. This can be owing only to your piety, 
and the piety of your son in his former birth. Are 
yon not thinking, Badan, of getting a horoscope 
made of your son ?” 

“ I should like very much to have Govinda’a 
nativity cast; bat you know, Acharya Mahasayu, I 
am a poor man. I am in arrears already to the 
jamida r ,* and in debt to the rnahajan (money-lender); 
and what little was in the house has been just spent 
on my child’s first rice.” 

“ Oh, never mind about payment; I can wait; and 
yon know, you and I are old friends, I will not charge 
you much.” 

“ What will you take for a good horoscope f " 

" If yon want to know the proper price of a 
horoscope, I may tell you that I cast, not long ago, 
a horoscope of the child of a Bania, and I got a 
gold mohar for it (thirty-two shillings)." 


* Hindu Bengalis always call the samindAr, jamiSAr —the Persian 
wntn (land) being naturalised in the Bengali language in the form jami. 
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"A gold mohar I But surely there ia a great 
difference between a Bania and a poor raiyat like 
myself— as great a difference as between a Brahman 
and a Chnnddla. What will you take from me for 
a horoscope of Govinda f ” 

" You asked me the proper price of a horoscope, 
therefore I mentioned one gold mohar ; but of course 
I won’t charge you that sum. I don’t wish to make 
a bargain with you. Let me first cast a horoscope, 
and you can pay whatever you like.” 

" I am a poor man, what can I pay you ? 1 

cannot give you a sum of money worthy of your 
acceptance; but if you make a good horoscope I’ll 
give you, at the next harvest, two tolls of dus and 
two tolls of dman paddy.” 

"You are becoming very niggardly, Badan; well, 
besides the four soils of paddy you have promised, 
give me also half a man (maund—that is, about eighty 
pounds avoirdupois) of molasses at the time of cutting 
sugar-cane, and I’ll cast your child’s horoscope.” 

"You, Acharyas, are very fond of sweet things. 
Well, I agree. Set about the matter immediately. 
What time will you take to complete it f ” 

" Casting a horoscope, Badan, is not an easy 
affair; it ia no child’8 play. It requires intricate 
calculations regarding the position of the heavenly 
bodies and their influences. I could not do it in 
less than a month.” 

" Very well, bring the horoscope after a month, 
and I’ll give yon what I have promised at the harvest 
and at the time of outting sugar-cane. But see that 
you make the horosoope a favourable one.” 

"You speak like a woman, Badan. How can I 
make a horosoope either favourable or unfavourable f 
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Everything depends on the position of the heavenly 
bodies Kt the moment of your child's birth. If he 
‘i/is been born under auspicious influences his horo¬ 
scope will be a favourable one; if otherwise, then 
unfavourable. I can but interpret the heavens and 
the gods. But I liavo no doubt that it will be t 
favourable one, considering that you are a good man 
md have faith in gods and Brahmans.” 

Tins Surya Kanta Acharya, with whom Badan 
had the above conversation, was the astrologer of 
Kanchanpur. By his proper name, however, he wai 
not generally known, the villagers insisting on calling 
him " Dhumketu,” or the “Comet,” in consequence 
of his having predicted, some yearn since, a torrible 
famine and pestilence, from the appearance in the 
heavens of a “fiery broomstick,” as the people called 
the comet. It is not every village in Bengal that 
rejoices in the possession of an astrologer, but Kan- 
chnnpur being a large village and inhabited by a 
considerable number of rich men, it had one. Dlium- 
ketu cast the nativitios of male children—for girls 
have no horoscopes properly so called, the dates of 
their birth and the positions of the hoaveuly bodies 
being briefiy registered in a small slip of paper— 
not only of Kanchanpur but of several villages round 
about. But casting of horoscopes was not his only 
work. He also pointed out auspicious and in¬ 
auspicious days by calculating the positions of the 
heavenly bodies, which trade brought him no little 
gain, as orthodox Hindus never engage in any 
important work, like marriage, or even undertaking 
• journey to a distant place, without first ascertaining 
from the astrologer the most auspicious day for its 
performance. He was also, at the beginning of a 
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aew year, in the habit of reading the new almanack, 
as it is called, in the house of every respectable 
orthodox Hindu, which reaching consisted in a pro¬ 
phetic review, or rather prevision, of the leading 
astronomical phenomena and astrological events of the 
coming year, together with the recitation of a few 
legends connected with the subject; and every person 
who heard the new almanack read or recited was 
bound to give some present, however little, to the 
Acharya. 

But Dhumketu not only cast nativities and recited 
the new almanack ; he pursued the profession of a 
ganatkdra, or calculator—that is to say, a diviner. 
He was so skilful in the manipulation of figures that 
it might have been said of him— 

In Mathematics he was greater 
Than Tycho Brahe or Krra Pater; 

For he, by'geometric scale. 

Could take the size of pots and ale; 

Resolve by sines and tangents straight, 

If bread or butter wanted weight, 

And wisely toll what hour o' the day 
The clock does strike, by Algdbra. 

This miraculous knowledge of figures Dhumketn 
turned to a very profitable account. Whenever the 
cow of a peasant strayed and could not bo found ; 
whenever an ornament of gold or silver—a pair of 
bangles or earrings, for example—was filched from 
its rightful owner; whenever a plate of Monghyr 
clay-slate, or of brass, was missing; in all such cases 
Dhumketu was able, by skilfully handling a bit of 
chalk, and by tracing hieroglyphical characters on the 
mud floor of his hut, to tell with infallible certainty 
the present locus of the strayed or missing articles. 
His humble hut was frequented by the rich and the 
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poor of KAnchanpur and the neighbouring villages, 
who were anxious to know who had stolen their golden 
ornaments or where their cows had strayed. Though 
his predictions often turned out false, the people 
were not shaken in their belief in his supernatural 
skill, for sometimes his divination proved correct; 
and such is human credulity, that, in divination, the 
failures are forgotten, aud the successes carefully 
remembered. There was one notable case of failure 
which was remembered for a long time, though it 
did not permanently injure his reputation os a diviner. 
Two very respectably dressed gentlemqn, natives of a 
village some miles distant from Kanchnnpur, once 
went to the prophet to ask whore one of their cows, 
which had strayed, was. As peasants only come to 
the prophet on the errand of- strayed cows, he was 
completely thrown out of his calculations. From the 
respectable look of the enquirers, Dlmmketu never 
dreamed that they had come to ask about a cow; 
he shrewdly guessed that they had lost some article 
of gold, a gold chain, or a diamond ring. Accord¬ 
ingly, as was his custom, after tracing on the floor a 
world of unintelligible characters, ho looked intently 
at the faces of the two men, and repeated the follow¬ 
ing words: "You have lost a substance, a substance; 
of a metallic nature, of a metallic nature; gold, gold, 
gold ; diamond, diamond, diamond; gold and dia¬ 
mond, gold and diamond: yea, it ia a gold ring, 
diamond set. It ia wrapped np in a bit of cloth 
in the eaves of the cottage-thatch of your maid 
servant." The two men laughed outright in the face 
of the diviner, and told him that one of their bee* 
cows was missing. Nothing abashed, Dhnmketu 
immediately Baid : " Ob yea, yea, I see that I pat • 
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wrong figure there through inadvertence. Of course 
it is a cow; you will find it in the house of your 
maid-servant/’ Such was the village astrologer, who 
now set about casting the horoscope of our hero. 

True to his word, Dhumketu brought Govinda’s 
horoscope after a month. It was a roll of yellow 
paper measuring, when opened out, about ten cubits 
long, bristling in every page with figures and the 
zodiacal signs, and written in Sanskrit from beginning 
to end. The fortunes of the native were calculated 
up to the hundredth year, the character of the events 
of each year being briefly indicated by one or two 
short sentences. >- The following words frequently 
oocurred in this prophetic roll of our hero’s life— 
dhana dhdnya vriddhi, that is, literally, the increase 
of Wealth and paddy. Several phandds, that is, 
accidents or misfortunes, were mentioned, the most 
serious of which was predicted to occur about the 
thirtieth year of our hero’s life ; the baneful influence 
of the planet Saturn that year of the native’s life 
would be so great that the astrologer put it down 
as extremely doubtful whether Govinda would survive 
the malignant attack. Badan took into his hands 
the horoscope with the utmost reverence, and locked 
it up in the wooden box which lay in a corner of 
the big room, and which was the repository of all 
valuable documents. The astrologer did not acquaint 
him with the phanfds or misfortunes which were to 
befal our hero ; he assured him only in general terms 
that Govinda’s life on the whole was to be a career 
of continual and ever-increasing prosperity. In due 
time Dhumketu was rewarded for his pains, agreeably 
to contract, with four $#lia of paddy and half a man 
of molasses. 



CHAPTER IX. 


AN IMPORTANT DISCUSSION. 

Bat knowledge to their eyee her ample paffe, 

Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unroll | 

Chill penary repressed their noble rage, 

And froze the genial current of the soul 

(Trap. 

Thirr is nothing worthy of notice daring the first 
five years of the life of Govinda, except that one day, 
while he was crawling in the yard of the house and 
was left to himself, the little urchin crawled on to 
the edge of the tank and fell into it. Fortunately at 
that time Aduri was at the ghd( scouring the brass 
and stone vessels of the family. When she saw the 
child tumble into the water she gave a loud scream ; 
but as the water in that part of the tank was shallow, 
she easily took him up, and was glad to find that 
he had received no hurt. Thus grew up little Govin, 
crawling through the length and breadth of the yard, 
his naked body covered with dust. Milati was often 
with him, making him stand on his legs, and teach¬ 
ing him to walk to the sound of the doggerel 
verse:— 

Ohali, chali, pi, pi, 

that is to say, “ Walk, walk, step by step.” When 
the child was five years old, an important con¬ 
versation was held regarding his future by Badan 
and Alanga. In order to prepare the reader for 
understanding the conversation which is given below. 
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it is necessary to remark that in Bengal, in all 
well-to-do Hindn families, the education of a mule 
child commencea in his sixth year, and that the com¬ 
mencement is celebrated by a religious ceremony, m 
which Sarasvati, the goddess of wisdom, is worshipped 
and invoked to shed on her young votary her select os i 
influences. This ceremony is called A ate khadi, flint 
is, "putting chalk into the hands of a child,” li¬ 
the child commences his education by tracing on the 
floor, with a bit of chalk, the characters of the Bengali 
alphabet. The question which had been for Horn - 
time agitating the mind of Badau was, whether lm 
should give his son, Govinda, the elements of edu¬ 
cation, that is, instruct him in the throe It’s—Reading, 
'Ruing, and ’Rithmotic. lie lmd felt his own sad 
deficiency in this respect, as ho could noithor read 
nor write—indeed, he had never learnt the Bengali 
alphabet, nor auy other alphabet in the world. He 
thought that if his son were initiated into the inys- 
tottos of reading and writing he might ’>e more pros- 
peums in life than himself, and prove a match for 
the wily (jnmastd and the oppressive zamindar. But 
as he would not undertake a thing of this kind 
without consulting his mother, whom he highly 
reverenced, and for whose practical wisdom he had 
great, respect, he resolved at some convenient oppor¬ 
tunity to break his mind to her. 

Accordingly, one day, in the afternoon, having 
lit tle to do in the fields, he came honle earlier than 
usual, leaving Gayanun to look after the cows, and 
Kalamiimk to weed tho paddy field He Land 
his mother sitting on the verandah of the kitchen* 
and busily engaged in spinning. He washed his hands, 
feet, and face in tho tank, and preparing the hookah 
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for a smoke, took it in his hand, wont to his mother, 
and sat beside the charkd or spinning wheel. 

Has the English reader seen a Bengali ch<trk <i 7 
It ia not unlike the Jersey or the Sasun spinning 
wheel still used in the country parts of England and 
Scotland, though somewhat more primitive in its 
construction, there being no wheel properly so 
called, but a rude apology for one. Two planks of 
wood placed parallel to each other are joined together 
by driving two sticks into them Bel ween the 
nlanks is suspended a solid ball of wood with spoke- 
m it, supported by sticks, and so placed that it m 
made to whirl round by turning a handle at the end 
Hie spindlo is put upon three mipp.uts on the other 
:dank, connected with the wheel, or rather with the 
wooden ball with spokes, by means of a thong 
Curded cotton in the shape of lieecy rollers of the 
length of half a foot is applied to the point of the 
spindle by the left hand, while the right hand turn- 
the wheel. One turn of the wheel produces a great 
many revolutions of tho spindle, which twists the 
cotton and lengthens it out in thread or yarn for 
tho weaver. I may here remark that in Bengal, 
unlike England, generally old women, and especially 
widows, spin—the younger women being engaged 
tn more active household duties; so that a Bengali 
“ spinster ” is not like her English sister, ho 
unmarried girl, but an old woman. And I cannot 
but think that the Bengab, in this respect, is wiser 
than the Englishman ; for, sitting down for hours 
m a bent posture, and drearily turning the spinning 
wheel, cannot but prove prejudicial to the growth 
and health of a girl, whereas to an old woman it 
cannot do ranch hart. Bat however this may be. 
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while Alanga was btfsily turning the charkd, Badan 
aat quietly by her, and began to smoke. Neither 
of them spoke for some time, enjoying, we presume, 
the exquisite music which was produced between 
them. The “ bhroor — bhroor—bhroor ” of the hubble- 
bubble kept time with the “ ghnan — ghnan — ghnan” 
of the charkd, and the two together evoked a melody 
which the immortals might have heard with rapture. 
At last Badan broke the divine harmony. 

Badan. “ Mother, I have for some time past 
been thinking of speaking to you on a certain 
subject.” 

Alanga. “ What subject, Bdbd Badan f Has 
anything happened T Is anything troubling your 
mind ? Do tell me what it is.” 

Badan. “ Nothing has happened, but I wish to 
■peak to you about Govin.” 

Alanga. “What about Govin, my son? Is 
the child sick ? Is anything the matter with him?” 

Badan " Don't you think, mother, it would be 
a good thing to give Govin his hdte khadi t It is 
a great drawback that I cannot either read or write. 
I cannot lead a fni(d (pottah) or write a kabdliyat ; 
I cannot even sign my name : I am obliged, owing 
to my ignorance, to put a dhendd (a cross) for my 
signature. Though I have eyes, I cannot see. I am 
at the mercy of every deceitful gomastd, and of every 
tyrannical zmninddr. Don’t you think it would be 
a capital thing to teach Govin lekhd-padd (writing 
and reading) ? ” 

Alanga. “ Oh, Babd Badan 1 don’t talk of Ukhd- 
padd. Your elder brother was sent to pdfhidld 
(school) by jour father, contrary to my wishes. And 
what was the consequence ? The gods took him 
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• way from us after he had been to school only one 
year. Reading and writing do not suit poor people 
like us. 1 fear the gods will take away Goyju also 
(the son of Shashthi I may he live for over I) if you 
send him to school." 

Badan. “Oh, mother, what an ideal Who ever 
heard of reading and writing killing a child ? Why 
are not Brahman and kayastha boys who learn reading 
and writing also killed T" 

Alanga. "The gods do not become angry with 
Brahman and kiiyastha boys for learning, because 
that is their profession. But our business is to till 
the ground, and if we become so ambitious as to learn 
reading and writing, the gods will certainly become 
angry with us." 

Biidiin. " But do you not know, mother, that 
some Aguris, men of our caste, know how to read 
and to write? Does not Natavara Samanta read and 
write ? Is not Madhu Sinha a molmrir (writer) ? 
Why have the gods not killed them ?" 

Alanga. “ Whatever it may be with other people, 
writing and reading do not seem to agree with our 
family. If that be not the case, why did your 
brother die shortly after he had begun to go to 
school J Answer that.” 

Biuion. “ Why, as to death, mother, that is the 
decree of fate. Whatever is written on the forehead 
by Vidh&tA Purusha must come to pass. Vidh&ta 
had written on my brother's head that he would die 
when seven years old, and therefore he died ; and 
he would have died at that age whether my father 
had sent him to school or not. The rpiantity of rice 
with which he had come into the world was finished, 

• rid therefore he died. It is fate, mother, it is fate " 
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Alanga. "Quite true, Bab4 Badan, the forehead 
is the chief thing. Why, then, should yon fight 
against the foreheadf We have been born tillers • 
of the ground, and we must remain tillers of the 
ground all our life. Besides, did your fathers ever 
learn to write and to read f Why should you wish 
your son to do what your forefathers never did?"* 

Badan. “ The days in which our fathers lived 
were days of piety and virtue. That was the 8atya- 
Yuija. There was no cheating, no oppression in 
those days. Wriliug and reading, therefore, were 
not essentially necessary. But in our days, men 
have become very deceitful—they fear neither gods 
nor men. It is necessary to loarn to read and to 
write, that wo may not he cheated and oppressed.” 

Alanga. “ You men can talk a greut deal, and 
bring a great many reasons for what you say. What 
can a woman say before a man ? Do what you think 
best, Baba Badan; 1 am only afraid that he may be 
taken away by the gods like your elder brother. It 
is far better for poor Govin to get his daily rice by 
tending cows in the field, than to learn to read and 
write and then die.” 

Ba<lan. " I have told you, mother, that life and 
death are in the hands of the gods. If it be written 
on Govin's forehead that he will die (may the god* 
make him immortal 1) on such a day it will come to 
pass, whether he be Bent to school or not, as no one 
can reverse the writing on the forehead. I beg of 
yon, mother, to agree to sending Gorin to the 
pdf htala of RAtna Rfipa SarkAr: I prefer his school 
to the other, u he is well versed in samindAri 
accounts. Do agree to it, mother." 

Alanga. “ If yon will have it so B4b4 Badan, 
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then send him. May Gopinatb preserve him f Hut 
if he is to be sent to school, you must wait n few 
days til] I spin some more thread, siillicieut to make 
for Govin a dlutti.” 

Badnu, overjoyed at his mother's consent, readily 
agrees! to the delay. 

Gentle render, allow rno hero to make one remark. 
You perceive tlui* Hadan and Alatiga apeak hotter 
English than most uneducated English peasants , they 
speak almost like educated ladies and gentlemen, 
without any provincialisms. Hut how could 1 have 
avoided this defeet in my history? It 1 had trans¬ 
lated their talk into tin* Somersetshire or the York¬ 
shire dialect, F should Lave turned them into English, 
and not Bengali, peasants. You will, therefore, 
please overlook tins grave though unavoidable fault 
in 'his authentic narrative. 



CHAPTER X. 


THE FIVE-FACED. 

He (osmi at mouth ; and, by-and-by, 

Breaks out to savage madness. 

Otheilo 

I SAID in the last chapter that nothing worthy of 
notice occurred during the first five years of Govinda’s 
life. I beg now to recall that statement, as I have 
been since informed that a notable event happened 
when he was about five years old; whether it was 
towards the end of his fifth year or the beginning 
of the sixth I have not been able exactly to ascer¬ 
tain, but it did happen about that time. Alanga 
always remembered that it happened on a Saturday, 
but the month and the year escaped her memory. 
I have to throw myself upon the indulgence of 
the reader for the absence of minute chronological 
accuracy in this notable event of Govinda’a life. 

Woll, upon a Saturday some time about the fifth 
or sixth year of Govinda’s age, something extra¬ 
ordinary happened to him. He was standing near 
his mother in the yard when he suddenly fell down, 
threw his arms and legs about in an extraordinary 
manner, foamod at the month, tore bis hair, and 
seemed altogether to be wrought up into a state of 
perfect frenzy. Sundari shrieked, which brought 
Alanga and Aduri to the spot. Alanga, observing 
Govinila’s convulsions, fcnd the contortions which his 
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body «u undergoing, at once inferred the cause, and 
weeping said—>" Oh, mother, my child ia possessed by 
Pencho f” 

What is Pencho ? the reader will ask. Pencho ia 
a colloquial abbreviation of PanehAnana—literally, the 
five-faced, one of the gods of the Hindu pantheon, 
a form of the all-destroying Siva. The imago of this 
divinity, when properly represented, is a monster in 
the shape of a man with five faces and fifteen oyea 
—each face containing three eyes. This imago of 
the god, however, ia not usually made, owing, we 
presume, to his hideous appearance. lie is generally 
worshipped in the shape of a stone, painted red at 
the top, anointed with oil, and placed under a vnfa or 
aevnlhu tree There is scarcely a Hindu village in 
Ijower Bengal on the outskirts of which there are 
not one or more trees, at the foot of which such 
stones are worshipped under the name of Panchfinana. 
Among the throe hundred and thirty millions of 
Hindu deities of botli genders, there is none which 
is more dreaded by Hindu mothers than this five- 
faced and fifteen-eyed demon. Though the god has 
his good points, since he is pleased sometimes to 
make barren women prolific, he is in general regarded 
as exceedingly irritable and malignant; and so fiery 
is he in temperament that, if any children, playing 
under the tree where the painted stone is placed, 
happened accidentally to touch it, the demon would 
immediately possess them, and throw them into con¬ 
vulsions. Alanga ooncluded in her mind that Govinda 
must have that day, while playing with other cow. 
boys at the PanchAnanatabi (that is, the foot of 
Panchanana’s tree), touched the divinity, or unwit¬ 
tingly shown some disrespect to him ; and that there- 
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fore the god, by way of punishment, had taken pos¬ 
session of him. Conceiving this to be the case, she 
asked the child, then writhing in agony, “ Father, 
who are you ? Why have you possessed my Covin ’ 
Are you a god or a ghost?” The child, or rather 
the demon in the child, answered : “ I am Punch.i- 
nana; your child put his foot on my image. 1 am 
going to break his nock and to suck his blood 
The women set up a loud cry, which brought all 
the women and children of the neighbourhood into 
tin* house. Alanga, who had greater presence of 
mind than tne rest, said to the god, “O TL.iKurt 
Paneharana ! forgive this child and get out ol him, 
for he is but a child, thoughtless, .senseless, without 
Any knowledge of what is right or wrong. 0 Th.-tkur 1 
(god) 0 Thakur I forgive Covin, and we will do 
jn'ijd (worship) to you.” After these words wire 
uttered, the child had a more violent fit than before, 
and the women set up a louder cry than ever 
Notice was sent to the child’s father aud uncles, 
who wore working in the fields. They came homo, 
running in breathless haste, and saw the child 
foaming at the mouth, and tearing his hair. What 
was to be done? Some Briihmani women, who we re¬ 
present, proposed the immediate celebration of the 
pujd of Pancbfuiana, as the only means of appeasing 
the incensed deity. R&m Dhan Misri, the family 
priest, was sent for. When he came, he continued 
the opinion of the Br&hmani women, that Paneha- 
nana’s puja must be immediately performed. No 
time was lost in making the necessary preparations. 
Taking the sick child with them, they went to the 
outskirts of the village, and stood under a vafa tree, 
where was lying a huge stone painted red, sod 
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anointed with oil. At the moment of their arrival 
there, Govtnda hud another of his opiIt*pt 10 ttU. 
The priestly Misri commenced worshipping the democ. 
by the repetition of minlnui (prayers) ; Dowel's, fruit, 
and sweet meats were offered, and the women bawled 
out their loudest—us if the god was deaf—beseeching 
him to t.iko pity upon them, and to come out of the 
child, (iovmd i, too, was made to bow down several 
times hot ire tlu* stone, and to beat his head on the 
ground The god was again and again plied with 
entre.itus, with tint tcries, with promises of future 
pre-i uts, and /"h i, and it seemed that the coaxing 
had its effect, for the lit. suddenly came to an end. 
The women now thanked the go,! for his favour, 
and went awav to their house. We state, on the 
authority of Alatiga, that, alter this tune, Govinda 
hail no return of 



CHAPTER XL 

HOUIIHOLD MATT1BS. 

The eow-totw* yield* e (teroonoeoo* h«M- 

Ooiep'i. 

Smoi the conversation which took place between 
Alanga and Badan on the education of Govinda, the 
old lady was observed to be busier with her charkd 
than usual. All the forenoon she was engaged, along 
with Sundari and Aduri, in the affairs of the house 
and in cooking ; but she devoted the whole of the 
afternoon to spinning. What I mean by the affair* 
of the house perhaps requires a word of explanation. 
When the women got out of their beds, which they 
did always at crow-cawing—I cannot say cock- 
crowing, for there was no oock, not only in the 
house, but hardly any in the village, as cocks and 
hens are abomination to Hindus—they went to the 
side of the tank near the house, arhich served all 
necessary purposes. They then made a solution of 
cow-dung and water, and sprinkled the liquid by 
the hand on the open yard, which was next swept 
by a broom made of the stalks of palm-trees. 
Bat the rooms and the verandahs require to be 
cleansed and washed in another fashion. As 
the flooring was entirely of earth, there being not 
• single brick or stone in the house, or a plank of 
wood either, every inch of the floor of ewery room 
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*u besmeared by means of a pieoe of rag, with 
the said solution of cow-dung and water, and allowed 
to dry itself. The reader may think that this is a 
dirty business, and that the rooms must be the 
worse for being thus bosmeared. Bnt he is mis¬ 
taken. He may take our word that the floor 
greatly improves by the process. It becomes smooth 
and glossy, and no cracks are visible. And as for 
any disgusting smell, there is nothing of the sort— 
the smell, if any, being positively pleasant. Hindu 
peasants besmoar their cottages with a solution of 
cow-dung and water, because cow-dung is regarded 
ceremonially as a purifier; it is, however, a question 
why Hindu law-givers should have pitched upon 
oow-dung as a purifier. Has it any sanitary value f 
Has it any disinfecting property T From the uni¬ 
versal practice of the Hindus of Bengal, I should be 
inclined to think that cow-dung was a disinfectant; 
but I prefer to leave the matter in the hands of 
doctors and chemists. 

Our women, however, have not yet done with 
oow-dung. There is a large heap of it lying in a 
corner of the yard, partly obtained from the cow¬ 
house and partly collected the previous day by 
Gay&r&m, whose business is not only to tend the 
cows, but to collect whatever cow-dung he may find 
in the fields, either from his own cows or from those 
of other people, and a basketful of which valuable 
substance he every evening brings home on his 
head. On this heap Alanga, Sundari, and Aduri now 
fell. They put a little water on it, kneaded it as a 
baker kneads his dough; and each went with a 
basketful to the sunny sides of the wails of their 
huts, and covered them with cakes made by th* 
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palms of thoir hands. Those cow-dun# cakes, when 
they become dry, are of great use: they are 
the only fuel of the family. From year’s end to 
year’s end they do not buy fire-wood ; for cooking 
and for keeping a fire in the cow-house thoy use 
no other fuel than what is afforded by fclie cow. 

To a Bengal peasant the cow is the most useful 
of all animals. The cow supplies the newly-born 
infant with food for some years ; the cow—or rather 
the hull, hut it is the same thing—tills the ground 
on which the riiiyat’s food grows; the cow bungs 
home on its back that food, when it is ready, from 
the fields; the cow furnishes the peasant-family 
with the only fuel they have; The cow provides 
the peasant with curds, sour-milk, and whoy ; and 
the cow gives that <jhi (clarified butter) which is so 
grateful to the palate and nostrils of Hindu gods 
and Bengali Babas. After this, is it to be wondered 
that the cow should be greatly respected by Hindus 
and worshipped as “Mother Bhngavati ? ” 

After the sweeping and cleansing of the house 
are over, the women have to go through other 
domestic duties, such as boiling paddy and drying 
it in the sun, with a view to turn it into rice, and 
scouring at the tank all the brass and stone pots 
and pans, and the like. Ablution comes next, after 
which commences the serious operation of cooking, 
in which AJauga takes the leading part. Aiter all 
have eaten, and some food has been sent, if neces¬ 
sary, to the fields for the gentlemen of the house, 
AJanga Bits down to her breakfast, or dinner, or 
sapper, anything yon choose to call it, for she, as a 
widow, takes only one meal in twenty-four honrs, 
and doe* not seem to' be any the worse for it. It 
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waa only after tins meal, which took place generally 
about two or *hree o'clock id the afternoon, that 
Alanga could sit to her churkti ; but long practice 
had made her an adept in the craft, so that in the 
course of a few days she sptiu a quantity of thread 
sufficient to make for Govinda a dhuti live cubits 
long, and a cubit and half broad. Alangu did not 
herself weave the cloth, as she was unacquainted with 
the art; it was woven by the weaver of the northern 
division of the village, for which he received hia 
usual fee. 

The day on which Govinda waa for the first time 
taken to the pdfhkdld was an important day to the 
family, as well as to our hero himself. Though, unlike 
the middle and higher classes, who seldom send a child 
to school for the first time without performing some 
religious oeremonies, the poorer classes aak not the 
ministrations of the BrAhtnan, yet the matter is 
regarded with the liveliest interest. Ever since his 
birth, Govinda has not had a stitch of clothing on 
ina person ; though more than five years old, he 
was allowed to revel in the unrestrained freedom 
of primaeval nudity. It was on the morning of that 
liii[H>rt«iit tlay that his grandmother wrapped round 
his waist, in folds, the dhuti of whn h 1 have sjaokeu, 
leaving the rest of the body—which was nearly 
the whole—quite linked. thus dra-ased, our little 
man bowed down to the ground before his grand* 
mother, hta mother, hu father, uncles, and aunt, 
and they all gave him their benedictions. Aa on 
the very first day he waa expected at the pafhidld 
to commence writing, lladan tied in one corner of 
Govinda’s dhuti, a piece of chalk, or rather rdmkhatfi, 
and Alanga, ever on the alert to minister to the 
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wants and comforts of every member of the family, 
put in one of the folds of the dhuti, a quantity of 
mudi (fried rice), in such a way that Govinda coaid 
easily dip his hand into it whenever he felt himself 
hungry. Thus accoutred, our young soldier was 
ready to begin his attack on the realms of know¬ 
ledge. Badau took Govinda by the hand, and 
repeating three times the words, " Siri Hari 1 Siri 
Hari! Sin Hari!” left the house for the pa(hJAld, 
a description of which place, and of its presiding 
gomus, we must reserve for the next cliunter. 



CnAITRH XII. 

TH* VILLAO R 8CHOOLMA8T1R. 

The rillaffM all clcclnr«*1 h«>w much he kjie*w, 

Twtm orrtum he o*mM wnu\ ami ,»hor t«»o ; 

LaiuU he eoul'l inrnwure, t^*i in ami preert^e, 

A ml «»ch the ran -t<,M 1 j« r>»ul<l yttiyf* 

I h« 1 'r'-i / /r<i 

The reader will reniemlior that, in the middle of the 
village of Kanrhanpur, there are two temples of Siva 
facing each other, and that one of those templee has 
before it a colonnade In this colonnade was hold 
the village pdf K'did, properly so called, where the 
anna of Hrahnmn.-, Kayasthas, and wealthy Ijankers 
received instruction from a Brahman tjurumahdsuya. 
Dus tjurunttihdi uyu, or nt<ihdi>ay<i ,—as he is usuadly 
■ailed ill the Hurdwan district—belonged to a race 
of hereditary pedagogues, since hut father, graud- 
faiher, great-grandfather, and all but ancestors up to 
the fourteenth generation backwards, were the school¬ 
masters of the village There was in the Tillage, 
however, another pedagogue whose school bore to 
the other one the same relation which a dissenting 
chapel m England bears to the parish church, lie 
occupied a far inferior social jxisition : indeed he was 
not a Br&hrnan, but a Kayaslha, and therefore ob¬ 
tained only & third part of the pupils of the other. 
Amy day you might have seen in the school of the 
Br&hmau pedagogue between sixty and seventy boys, 
whereas in the other school you seldom saw more 
than twenty. And yet the Br&hman was by no means 
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* better teacher than the Kfiyastha. The former, 
though he had read apart of the Sankshipta-Sdra — 
the Sanskrit grammar in vogue in the Vardhatnana 
district—and would repout a lot of Sanskrit sloka* 
with which his conversation was interlarded, yet 
made ludicrous mistakes in Bengali orthography ; the 
latter made no pretensions to Sanskrit scholarship, 
bnt was universally acknowledged to be an arith¬ 
metician of the first water; and he was strong in 
■amind&ri accounts, a subject of which the Br&hman 
mafuisaya had no knowledge. Though the school 
of the K&yastha teacher was attended chiefly by 
the lower castes and the poorer classes, there was 
amongst them a sprinkling of Br&hman boys, par¬ 
ticularly those whose parents wished to give them 
a mathematical education and an insight into the 
mysteries of zamindari accounts. Badan preferred 
the Kayastha to the Brahman teacher for two 
reasons:— first, because the school of the latter wu 
the more aristocratic of the two, and he wished 
his son to be educated along with those who were 
his equals in social position, or at any rate, not 
very much higher, and senmilly, because he wanted 
Govinda to learn zammdari accounts. Accordingly 
Badan and (Jovtnda proceeded to the house of Rama 
Riipa Sarkara (for that was the name of the Kayastha 
pedagogue), who held his school in the yard of hie 
house, in the shade of an umbrageous Iree 

(jack tree), excepting in the rainy season, when he 
removed it to the verandah of his cottage. 

/ 11 VVell, Badan, what is the news? what bring* 
yon here f ” asked Kama Riipa seated on a mat 
before about a do»en pupils variously engaged in 
writing on paper, or plantain-le&f or palm-leaf. 
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Biulan. “Yon see, maluiii tya, this boy of mine; 
I wish to put him under you, that you may make 
a man of him.” 

llama. “ Well done ! Biulan ! You wish your son 
taught Irkhd-juiijii, a thing you don’t know yourself 1 
Well, you are right. The poet Cbfinakya says— 
Vulydratna mahadhanam, that is to Bay, learning 
or education is a great treasure.” 

Ba*la «. “ Yee, sir, that’s quite true. A man who 
cannot road and write ia a truly poor man—he is 
blind. Though I have two eyes, I am really blind, 
for I cannot read what is written on a bit of 
paper.” 

hlama. “ Bndan, you hod bettor sit down, and 
•moke. Mode ! go arid make tobacco ready.” 

Bridau sot down on the bare ground, (iovinda stood 
near linn, and Madhu, one of the advanced pupil* 
of the sehool, went away to get tobacco and fire for 
his teacher. In Bengal, and 1 suppose m other parts 
of India, pupils, es | ms' tally in the villages, do, without 
* grudge, even menial services fur their teacher; 
indeed, they icgard it as an honourable distinction to 
be so employed. Turning to (iovinda, the tnn/uinnya 
said, "Well, my little man, so you want to bo ft 
P'lndit. Come near me ” Boor (iovinda trembled 
from head to foot. lie hod heard from hoys of his 
own age that every school mauler was a second Yarns 
or Uliai ia man t hua, and every school a place where 
boys were unmercifully flogged. He therefore heai- 
tnted to go near Itama Uiipa; but liudan shoved 
hun forward* to the jmdagogue, who patted him OD 
the head and told him to 1st a good boy, and not to 
be afraid of his teacher. One of the advanced pupils 
w*« then ordered to trace on the ground the first 
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five letters of the Bengali alphabet. Badan took out 
the rdmkhcufi from his boy's clothes, and put it into 
his hand. R&ma Rupa took hold of Govinda’s hand, 
with the chalk in it, and led it over all the letters 
traced on the ground. In the meantime, the advanced 
pupil, Madhn, brought the hookah reeking with the 
fragrant weed, and put it into the hands of Rama 
Rupa. As Badan and Rama liupa were of different 
castes, they could not smoke in the same hookah 
The latter therefore gave to the former the oarthon 
cup called kalki, which contains the tobacco and 
the fire, and Badan grasped the lower part of 
it with both his hands, and smoked away 
through the opening between the thumb ana the 
forefinger of his right-hand After he had smoked 
two or three minutes he returned the kalki to the 
mahasaya, who began to puff away with great zest. 

As the redoubtable pedagogue of K&nchanpur, 
now in the act of smoking, is in a state of repose— 
and tobacco, they say, is a wonderful sedative—we 
shall make an attempt to photograph his likoness, 
which is not always practicable, especially when, 
urged by a tempest of passion—as was frequently the 
case—his body trembles in every inch with rage, 
and his cane descends, thump after thump, with 
electric rapidity, on tho backs of his unfortunate 
pupils. From the form of one of his legs, and the 
position iD which it was put, you might have inferred 
that he was lame, and the inference would have 
been confirmed by the sight of a crutch that lay 
beside him. His lameness, to say the truth, was of 
HO ordinary kind; he could with difficulty go, with 
the help of his crutch, from one room of his house 
to another; and, as for going out into the street, he 
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scarcely went out even onoe in six months. Owing to 
this bodily defect, he was always called kit on Li m<ih,i- 
taya, that is, the lame schoolmaster, in contra-dis¬ 
tinction to the Br&hman pedagogue. Uis pupils often 
lent him a helping hand in going from room to room, 
and sometimes, I am sorry to say, assisted linn to 
a fall, as a sort of retaliation for the caning they 
so frequently received from him. lie was about 
forty years old, hod a dark skin, a spare body, an 
aquiline nose, and a rather high forehead for a 
Bengali. Ho stooped a great deal. In addition to 
his lameness, he had another bodily defect, which 
considerably marred his influence, and made him 
often an object of derision—he spoke through Jim 
nose. When narrating the conversation ho had with 
Badan, we found it impossible to represent his 
nasal intonation in the English language, though 
it would have been quite easy iri Bengali. In 
uttering the words, “ how do you do f ” Rama 
Rupa would say —"know dno ynou. dno 7" His nasal 
twang was so strong, that, if he woro speaking at 
night in a dark room, he might be mistaken by 
children for a ghost — for Bengali ghosts speak 
•trongly through the nose. 

But though a hopeless cripple as regards h.s body, 
and ghost-like in his speech, Rama Itiipa had natural 
talents of no mean order. Ho was the first mathe¬ 
matician in the village. Ho bad not only Subhan- 
kara, the Indian Cocker, at his fingers’ ends, but 
was acquainted with the elements of the Vijagariita 
or Algebra. There was, indeed, another mathe¬ 
matician in the village who looked down upon the 
pedagogue with perfect contempt— and that is our 
friend Dhumketn, the astrologer; but there was the * 
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difference between the two geniuses, that whereas 
the astrologer dealt in celestial mathematics, the 
schoolmaster applied his mathematics to things ter¬ 
restrial. But Hama Rupa was not only mathematical, 
he was eminently logical, 'hhough he had not read 
the Xutra* of Gotarna, he was an acute reasoner. 
Whenever the Christian missionary of Vardhamnna 
cnino to the village in the course of his itineracy, 
he did not fail to pay a visit to the lame school¬ 
master, who had many a tough argument with him , 
and the villagers always thought that the missionary 
was invariably worsted. Indeed, his reputation for 
logical subtlety was so great that it might be truly 
said of him that 

Ho m topic a profit critic, 

Profoundly *ki)l d m urmlyric , 

He could di'tmpm'dt and divide 
A Innr *twixt Noiiiti and souil»-weBt side j 
(>n oil l»er winch he would dispute, 

Cuntnie, change hands, and null coufute. 

RAma Riipa was a strict disciplinarian. He had by 
him constantly, besides his crutch, a thin but longisb 
twig of bamboo, which often resounded, not only 
on the palms of his pupils’ hands, but on their 
heads ami backs ; and sometimes also with cruel 
ingenuity he u.-ed to strike their knuckles, their 
knee-joints, and their ankles. You could hardly 
pass by the door of the house during school 
hours without hearing the thup-ii-thop, tfnip-a-nhop 
of the bamboo switch. But he had other way* 
of administering discipline. One famous mode of 
juvenile punishment was called natfu-Oofnil, that is, 
(jopal (the god Krishna) with a sweetmeat in hi* 
hand. -This consisted m making a boy sit on the 
ground with one leg in a kneeling posture ; the two 
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Arms were then stretched, and a large brick waa 
placed on each. In thia posture a boy is expected 
to remain still for several hours. Should either of 
the bricks fall from the hand, down oomes the 
bamboo switch on the pate of the delinquent. We 
shall mention only one other clause in Kama Rupa’s 
penal code. The juvenile offender was handcuffed, 
and his feet were tied by strings to the trunk of 
the jack tree of which we have spoken. While the 
boy thus stood handcuffed and chained, the leaves 
of a stinging plant called bishhufi (Traqia involu- 
rrataj were applied to different parts of his body. 
Whoever has been stung by a wasp or a hornet 
can have some idea of the sensation produced by 
the application of birhhu(i to the skin. The agony 
is intense: perfectly helpless, unable to run away, 
anablo even to stroke with his hand the part stung, 
the boy can do nothing but shriek. In justice to 
the lame schoolmaster of Kanchanpiir, I should here 
remark that the above disciplinary process was not the 
pnwliict of his own fertile brain ; it is a tiine-honoured 
institution which has been handed down from genera¬ 
tion to generation of Bengali village schoolmasters. 

A few words on llama Kupa’s finances will 
conclude this chapter. The schooling fee was, on 
the average, one anna (a penny and halfpenny) a 
month por boy. Supposing he had thirty or thirty- 
two boys—1 don’t believe he ever had more—his 
monthly income would amount to two rupees, or four 
shillings. Besides this, he had a system of "requisi¬ 
tions.” Most of the boys, when they came to the 
afternoon school—for the school was held first from 
early in the morning till about eleven o'clock, and 
again from three o’clock in the afternoon till oanrtla 
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light—brought from their houses for their teacher 
either a betel-leaf, or a betel-nut, or a small ball 
of tobacco. In addition to these daily donations, 
every boy was expected to give to the mahnun yn 
once a month a tidd, which consisted of a quantity 
of unboiled rice, with a suitable accompaniment of 
vegetables, split pulse, mustard oil, salt, and even 
clarified butter. All this, no doubt, made a con¬ 
siderable addition to his income of four shillings a 
month, yet it was quite insufficient to support the 
pedagogue, his wife and two children; the deficiency 
was supplied by the produce of about ten bujha* 
of land which, as he was unable to cultivate them 
himself, ho held in partnership with a neighbouring 
husbandman 

Such was the celebrated pedagogue of K6n- 
chiinpnr, at whose feet (Jovimla was made to sit 
for nisi i net ion. V\ lint progress our hero makes in 
Ins studies, and how long he remains in the school, 
will form the subject of a future chapter; but in 
the meantime the attention of the reader must b# 
drawn to some ether mat torn. 



CHAPTER XIII. 


TH1 MATCH MAKKR. 

Thmt night the envoy, eoterUkined 

With honour *nd aJl oaro, remained. 

(JKirrmi'a fWm*tfy<wva. 

I th vsk 1 hear my En^li^h reader exclaim— " What 
» fool of ft writer thin novelist is I An orthod<i^ 
novel generally ends in a marriage, but this follow 
talks of a match maker, ami consequently of a 
wedding, before he has well begun his story.” Woll, 
my defence against this grave charge is, that I can¬ 
not help it. Malati must now get marncd, whether 
I wish it or not. The customs of t lie country require 
it. Malati is already more than eleven years old, 
and people are blaming Badan for not having given 
her away in marriage. Often has Alanga shed team 
at tho remarks made by the women of the village, 
especially at the bathing where women hold 

conversations on all sorts of subjects. Some of the 
women have sometimes told her — “Well, Alanga, 
when is Malati going to get married? She is be¬ 
coming quite a big girl. Dear me, she is shooting 
up like a plantain-tree 1 and von are taking no 
thought of her marriage!” Tho fact is, Indian 
legislators insi-t on the msmugo of a girl befoie she 
attains the age of puberty, and as that seldom takes 
place, in a tropical climate like Bengal, later than in 
the twelfth year, the maximum age at which a girl 
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can remain unmarried is eleven years. Bad&n would 
have long ago givon away hia daughter in marriage 
but for the expenses it waa sure to entail, and which 
he was ill able to afford. Bat matters have now 
come to a crisis. Whether he has means or not, the 
girl must bo married off, otherwise he would become 
a proverb and a hissing among his fellow-villagers 
As to the nays and moans, he must beg or borrow, it 
being out of the question for so respectable a raiyat 
as Badan to have recourse to the other alternative 
■of stealing. I cannot say he was ashamed to beg 
—a Bengal raiyat seldom shows such a sense of 
delicacy—hut if ho did beg, few people would 
M's pond to the call. Recourse must therefore be had 
to borrowing ; and Badan was sure of getting the loan 
of any reasonable sum from his mahdjan, Golak 
l’oddar, the money-lender of the village, who charges 
interest generally at the rato of one hundred per cent, 
and sometimes one hundred and fifty per cent, per 
annum, but who takes from Ins especial favourites 
—amongst whom B.idan had the felicity to be 
numb mod—only seventy-five per cent. It was 
resolved to burrow, and enquiries were set on foot 
in search of an eligible young man on whom to 
bestow the hand of Malati. 

One evening, after Badan, KAlaminik, Gay&rtLm, 
and the cows had come home from the fields, and 
while Alanga was going about with a lamp in her 
hand from room to room, and scaring away the 
ghosts and evil spirits of every description, which 
might seek shelter for the night in any room which 
had been unvisited in the evening, even for a minute 
or two, by any sort of light, a stranger entered the 
house and stood in the yard. Badan at onoe reoog- 
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nixed the stranger and said—" IIullo 1 here is the 
fhafnk. 1 am glad you have come ; I hope you have 
brought good nows. Malati, bring a of water 

for the ghalitk to wash Ins feet with, (iaynium, go 
and got tlie hookah randy.” In a moment the water 
was brought, with which the <jlt<i(<ik washed Ins feet. 
In a minute or two the hookah was brought and he 
went on puffing at a great rate. 

But what is a gha\ak ? the English reader aaka. 
Though this gentleman bears a name extremely guttural 
in sound, his occupation is about the pleasantest in 
the world. To spinsters and bachelors the sound 
of his name is more musical than Apollo's lute. He 
is the professional match maker, and therefore an 
under-servant of K&uiadeva, the Indian Cupid. Aa 
in India, young men and young women do not 
themselves choose their partners in life, they have 
to depend on the good offieea of this happy func¬ 
tionary, who, however, hears his commission not 
from the parties themselves, but from their parents 
and guardians. We have said that his la-eupation 
is one of the pleasantest in the w<nld, and what 
occupation can be more p'easant than to be daily 
conversant with amiable bridegrooms, ami blooming 
brides, to tie the knot of Imly matrimony, and to 
be thus instrumental in the promotion of human 
happiness f This worthy fiincl mnary's character ia 
aa amiable as bis occupation is pleasant. He pos- 
•oases the highest Christian virtue in perfection, 
inasmuch aa he possesses an unlimited measure of 
that charity which covers a multitude of sins. He 
has never been known to find any fault with any 
young man or young woman of marriageable age. 
The apinaler may be aa ugly as one of iShakapeare's 
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witches, and the young man may be as deformed as 
deformity itself, the ghafak sees no defect in either. 
The one, in hia eye, or at any rate in his mouth, is 
as beautiful and gentle as I^kshmi, and the other 
as handsome and accomplished as Kartike 3 r a. The 
reader must not suppose that the gentleman now 
smoking in liadan’s house is a ghafak, m the proper 
souse of tho term. A ghafak, properly speaking, is 
a Brahman of a very high order, and confines his 
services only to the priestly chess. A Brahman 
ghafak is often a man ot learning, and invariably 
a man of persuasive eloquence; and ho has the 
whole of tlio Indian “ Burke’s Peerage” and “ Barou- 
etage,” at his fingers’ ends. lint every caste has 
its own ghafak.*; and the worthy individual now 
before us is a ghafak of the ugra-kshatriya, or 
Aguri custo. He had been commissioned by Badan 
and Alanga to seek out a nice young husband for 
Malnti; he had had, beforo this time, several inter¬ 
views with them, and with the parents of the young 
man of his choice; and he had now come to make 
the final arrangements. What those arrangements 
were, and who the happy young man was that was to 
obtain the hand of Malati, the reader will know from 
the conversation, a translation of which we give below. 

Badan. “ Well, ghafak, what’s the news f I 
hope everything is pdkd (ripe).” 

Ghafak. “ All pdkd, by the blessing of Praj&pati. 
Your daughter Malati most have been born in an 
auspicious honr to get snch a handsome, able-bodied, 
and accomplished husband as MAdhava Chandra Sen, 
the son of Keeava Chandra Sen, of Dnrginagar, the 
highest ugra-kshatriya kulin in all RA<jh.” 

Badan. ** You ghafak* alwnya praise everybody 
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Bat tell me truly whether the young man hu any 
bodily defect.” 

Ghafak. “ Rama! R&ma! do you think 1 am 
joking with yon T M6dhava is a second Ktirttkeya, 
the handsomest young man in all Durgitnagar. As 
for his property, his father, old Kesava, has two 
rnardi» (granaries of paddy) ; of his brass vessels 
there is no reckoning. Besides the lands for winch 
he pays rent, he has ten highds of Idkhrdj (rent-free) 
land.” 

Alan>j<i. "What ■ •rnumenta have they agreed to 
give to Malnti?” 

Ghafak. “ Old Kesava will cover his daughter- 
in-law's body with ornaments from head to foot. 
He has ordered one rhaudrahdr, a pair of mats, a 
pair of pninfhhis, one l>dufi, a pair of pnldkdnfit, 
>no tahij, a pair of jhumkox and pdjKu, a pair of 
bdldt, and one noth. Did you, old lady, got so many 
ornaments at your wedding F” 

Alanga. "Why, when I got married, ghafak, 
people were not so fond of ornaments as they are 
now. Those days woro days of simplicity, of thick 
clothes and coarse rice; but the present days are days 
of luxury.” 

lia/lan. “ What is MAdhava's exact age F” 

Ghafak. " He is nineteen years, ten months, and 
6ve days old; I saw his horoscope.” 

Badan. " I hope his gdtra (the name of his 
tnbe), is different from ours.” 

Ghafak. "Well done! Do you, Badan, take me 
for a foolF I have become grey in ghafkdli, (that 
is, the profession of s ghafak), and you teach me 
say trade!” 

Alanga "We have no objection to the marriage. 
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Let measures be immediately taken. Miilati has 
evidently put nee in the IkujJI of Madhnva. It 
seems to be the tying of 1‘rajaputi. Who can 
prevent the union T ” 

The rih<i;,ik, delighted with the result of the 
conversation, took some refreshment, laid himself 
down on a mat on the verandah of the big room, 
and, as he had become tired by the day's walk, 
soon fell asleep 



CM Al' I'I Ji \\ V. 
malati's m a ti n 1 a o i. 

H«*ro Bim rnv fl'inir' f**r ftur, 

1 ho >•? Ihy lift* l<» k! .im- , 

Tuho fn<m ).* r f"alh**r, tuko tin hi «)*, 

Join liH-'nl to lirtlift HImI hlinn hotnio 
A filiu.fnl w,f*v nmst hli-st lft dhr, 

Anfl thy ah’klo will thro 

(i*irrirn'» l Li truly an*. 

Kahit hotI morning tho yhtif'ik rise from Ins bed 
In lorn crow.cawing, and started on his journey to 
Dnrgiitingnr, which was about twenty union distant. 
The way wan long and tedious, hut (lie prospect of 
a substantial reward considerably lightened the 
fatigue of tho journey. He did not stop in the 
way, except a minute or two here and there for 
the purpose of smoking, ami the only considerable 
halt he made was on the hanks of the brook Maya, 
where he bathed, ate the m a th and treacle which 
Alanga with 'houghtfnl kindness had put into his 
bundle, and drank from the stream, the water of 
which is so wholesome that it is said to possess tho 
rare quality of dissolving even iron shots if they 
are taken into tho stomach. “The lowing heida 
wind slrtwly nvor the lea,” kicking up as they went 
a cloud of dust, and the ploughman we„s plodding 
homeward his weary way, when the <jha(ak reached 
Durgiinagar. Kosova Sen and his wife rejoiced at 
tb» success of the match maker, and looked forward 
k> Vbeir son’s marriage with great pleasure. 
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Two days after, Kesava set oat for Kinchanpar 
with a distant relation, who carried with him a pair 
of tatfis and a harufi of the best sweetmeats manu¬ 
factured at Durg&nagar. Badan received the guests 
with joy. Kesava was delighted with the beauty 
and sweet simplicity of M&lati, and t n'ujddn, or 
betrothal, was consummated. As the parents of 
both bride and bridegroom were anxious that the 
marriage should be soon celebrated, Dhumketu, the 
astrologer, was requested to fix a day for the 
purpose. After a world of calculations he fixed 
upon the 24th of Phalgun, which he represented to 
be eminently auspicious, as the solar, lunar, planetary, 
and stellar influences on that day were all benignant. 
After two days Kesava and his friend returned to 
Durg£nagar. 

Two weeks before the wedding, the sound of 
festivity and the din of preparations were heard 
both at Kanchanpur and Durganagar. The rela¬ 
tions of Badan, whether near or distant, whether 
residing in the village or elsewhere, all flocked to 
his house to mingle their gratulations with his ; and 
those near relations who had come from distant 
villages, stayed till the solemnities were all over. 
Preparations were made for feeding a large number 
of persons, consisting of Badan’s own relations and 
friends, and of those of the bridegroom. The pedal 
was incessantly active, husking away large quantities 
of paddy j the hand-mill was always in motion, 
splitting kithu, artuir, and other sorts of pulse; 
advances of money were given to the fishermen of 
ttie village for a good supply of the only animal food 
used by the Hindu pleasantry—the fish of Badan’* 
own tui U t.oint,' oiMii’.Viont fur flip purpose; and non 
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tracts were given to the village milkmen for huge 
quantities of curds, of which Bengal rilyata are bo 
fond. Alungu, Sumlari, Adurj, and the women of 
neighbouring houses, busied themselves also with 
the clothes and ornaments of Miilati; while the young 
women of the village put thoir heads together to 
concoct plans for amusing and teasing the bride¬ 
groom on the night of the wedding. In every Bengali 
'Damage h<iri<tni (turmeric), plays an important 
part; indeed, without it, there can be no marriage. 
What the philosophy of using turmeric in marriage 
a, we do not pretend to fathom ; perhaps it is used 
.o unp-ove the complexion, which in Bengal is rather 
dark. Whatever may be the reason, turmeric is 
largely used in all Bengali marriages. Accordingly, 
a large quantity of turmeric was ground, aiid reduced 
to powder by Alangn and Hundari ; the body of MAlati 
was profusely besmeared with the yellow dye, mixed 
with mustard oil ; and other members of the family, 
a- well as relatives arid neighbours, beautified their 
persons with it. Great was the exultation of the 
omen when the nuptial drug was for the first 
tune applied to the skin of the would-be bride. 
Shouts of u lu ! u/u / m/m/ rent the air; and those 
* limits were repeated every forenoon when the opera- 
Mon of besmearing the body with turmeric took 
place, before bathing. The din of preparation, the 
sound of festivity, the loud talk and laughing of 
the women, the turmeric-coloured clothe* of every 
one oonnected with the family, and the shout* of 
”Ul u/u / u/u /—all showed to the little world of 
Klin chan pur that there was to be a marriage in 
Baden’■ house. 

At Durginagar tha sound of festivity wu still 
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greater. Every morning the chandimnndnj) of Kesava's 
house was crowded with peoplo, old and young, win 
talked of nothing else but of Madlmva’s marriage 
About ten o’clock in tho morning, the shouts of uhi 
ulu! ulu ! from the andarmahal (Zenana) announce) 
to tho public of the village that the would-be bride 
groom’s body was being besmeared with tuniiei ic 
A great deal of fun was made, many jokes hi r 
cracked by old and young women, as Mailhava’s hed\ 
was anointed with oil and turmeric. Ablutions tliei 
followed. During these days, tho bridegroom at* 
what is called, anudhahhojana, commonly termed 
aibadahhdf, or bachelor’s dinner. Those dinners are 
given by the near relations of the bridegroom, and 
are so termod from the circumstance that they are 
amongst the last dinners the bridegroom eats in the 
condition of a bachelor. They are usually accom¬ 
panied with a deal of fun and festivity, made chiefly 
by young men and young women. When Mhdhuva 
■at with his companions in the chandmxindup, the 
ghafak would come and descant eloquently on the 
namoloss graces of Miilati, to the infinite amusement 
of the party, and institute a droll comparison between 
the forthcoming marriage, and the union of Madhava 
and Miilati in the Sanskrit play of that name. 
Business was, however, mingled with t1ie.se merry¬ 
makings. Ab Madhava was Keaava’s only son, the 
father had resolved to spend as much money as he 
possibly could in celebrating the marriage. Accord¬ 
ingly, a costly dress for the bridegroom had been 
purchased; the village mdl<U,\ir (tlower-man) warn 
ordered to prepare as gaudy a crown as he could 
make—for ill Bengali bridegrooms, however poor, 
put on tinsel crowns at the wedding; equally gaudy 
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thorn, embroidered with silver, had been brought op 
from Calcutta; and the chaturdold (marriage Palki) 
of a wealthy neighbour was borrowed for the con¬ 
veyance of the bridegroom to the village of the 
bride; torches were prepared, and a iiumbei of 
*angm(uaU, "Bengal Lights ” as they are called by 
Anglo-Indians, were manufactured to illuminate the 
path of the bridegroom. A band of musicians was 
also engaged, one set of jagujhamjm, four <fhoh, two 
kattxi*, two tdndu, and one set of ratanrhimku. 
This precious baud used every day, several days 
before the wedding, to give forth harmony not unlike 
that which, we may suppose, was made at Babel at 
the Confusion of Tongues. 

At last the long-looked-for day, the auspicious 
twenty-fourth of I’h&lgun, arrived. Kesava had 
made all necessary preparations for the inarriago- 
roarch, and before the crows of the village commenced 
their cawing, the marriage procession had begun its 
journey—for the object was to roach KAtichnripur 
in one day. The procession consisted of the bride¬ 
groom, seated in the rhaturJola, of which 1 have 
spoken, carried by four stout bearers, his father, 
about a dozen relations and friends; the band of 
musicians, already described; the juru, or spiritual 
director of the family ; the family priest, and last, 
but not least in importance—the family barber. The 
party, without baiting anywhere, made a forced 
march of nineteen miles, and reached Dev&grama, only 
one mile distant from KAnchanpur, at about three 
o’clock in the afternoon, where they bathed and 
cooked a hasty meal, and made preparations for 
entering the bride’s village in great pomp. 

But while the hjrnjaneal party »r* pc**- 
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Iterations to take K&nchanpur by storm, the reader 
mast accompany me for a few minutes to the house 
of the bride, and see for himself what her friends 
are about. Since the dawning of that bright and 
happy day, there was infinite bustle in Baden's house 
The noise of gladness was heard everywhere. Friends 
of every degree of amity were there; relations even 
to the " fortieth remove ” were there; the sounds 
of ulu ! ulu 1 ulu ! were ever and anon heard; there 
were also the family guru, or father-confessor, the 
family purohitn or priest, the family barber and his 
partner in life—the indispensable ndpitni (she-barber 
—besides a heterogeneous mass of men and women 
old, 'young, and middle - aged, who were neither 
friends nor relations, but simple spectators, f All 
these men and women were sitting in the open yard 
of the house, now covered below with a latranju 
(coarse carpet), and above by a canvas canopy, both 
borrowed from the zammdar of the village. But 
the chief object of attraction was the bride herself. 
The daughters and tho young wives of neighbouring 
husbandmen had come, with one accord, and busied 
themselves from early dawn with adorning the person 
of M&lati, and making her look as handsome as they 
could. They made a mixture of turmeric and curds, 
and rubbed her body well with it. She was then 
bathed. The girls and young women then attacked 
her hair, which they wove into many a fantustic 
braid. They then put on her person the several 
ornaments of which I have already spoken. The 
skill of the barber’s wife was also had in requisition. 
She washed the little feet of M&lati, and neatly painted 
them all ronnd with alakta or lac. Last of all, she 
put on a »a<fi of red silk Thus attired, she waited 
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tor the ooming of the bridegroom. It was an extra¬ 
ordinary day for poor M&lati, bat she hardly knew why 
her parents and friends made such an idol of her. She 
knew it was the day of her marriage, but what marriage 
was, what its duties were—of all that Bhe knew nothing. 

The son had sunk behind the mango-tope of 
Deragr&ma; the cows had returned from grazing, 
followed by neat-herds carrying baskets of cow-dung 
on their heads; the birds had retired to their re¬ 
spective trees for the night, and were squabbling 
among themselves for their beds; and the shades of 
evening had descended over all the plain, when the 
bridegroom’s party began their festal procession, 
hf^dhava sat in the chntnr<1oIa , tlie torches and 
riirujrruitdls were lit; the musicians began to play, 
and the jackals of the neighbouring thickets, fright¬ 
ened by so unusual a noise and .so hi iglit a light at 
such a time, set up an unearthly yell us an accom¬ 
paniment to the marital music. The pai ty assembled 
at Badan’a house, all on the tip-toe of expectation, 
heard with delight the sound of the nuptial music. 
Badan’a heart, and especially Ahtnga’s, leaped with 
joy. As the sound of the music beeumo louder and 
louder, the pulse of Badan and Alanga beat faster 
and faster. As for Malhti, she had scarcely any 
feelings one way or the other, as she understood little 
of the matter; on the wholo, I think she was sadder 
than usual, as she knew that she would lmve to leave 
a beloved father, a dear mother, and a still dearer 
grandmother, and go to a strange place with a man 
whom she had never seen. As the proce^ion was 
approaching the village, men, women, and children 
ran into the street, exclaiming, “ The bridegroom is 
coming I the bridegroom is coming I” Suddenly ths 
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music stopped at the entrance of the village. A party 
of the villagers had assembled there in great force, 
who said that they would not allow the procession 
to pass on till they received the fee of dtaidWidnydni 
(stoning), that is to Bay, the bridegroom and his 
party most pnrohase by a bribe the abstention of 
the villagers from throwing stones at them and 
breaking their vehicles and dashing out their brains. 
After a great deal of load talk on both sides, the 
father of the bridegroom paid five rupees on the spot, 
after which the procession was allowed to pass on. 

Shortly after, another party stopped the pro¬ 
cession and demanded some fee for the grama, or 
village, which was given ; and a third party, com¬ 
posed chiefly of boys, demanded fee for the village 
schoolmaster. The procession at last stood at the 
door of Badan’a house. Badan went out and 
welcomed them. The hero of the night, Midhava, 
sat in the middle of the open yard under the canvae 
canopy, surrounded by a large assembly of the 
friends of the bride. Many hookahs went around, as 
almost everybody smoked. They talked on all sort* 
of subjects; and the pupils of R& ma Rupa the 
pedagogue, who had mastered strong to witness the 
marriage of their schoolfellow's sister, attempted to 
puzzle each other with difficult questions in arith¬ 
metic, to the great amusement of the wedding party. 
The family barber, Gangi N4pit, was the busiest 
man in the whole assembly, for he was attending 
to the smoking of the guests, filling one Italic* after 
another as soon as it was exhausted. Aad his 
amiable oonsort, the Ndpitni, was of equal servioe 
amongst the women guests, who sat, orowded like 
bales of ootton on the verandah of the big room. 
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not, indeed, in supplying them with tobacco—for 
Hindu women do not smoke, though some of them 
ohew tobacco-leaf with pan-leaf—but in enlivening the 
eonvers&tion mid contributing to the gaiety of the scene. 

At last the auspicious hour arrived—the hour on 
which sun, moon, planets, and stars had shed their 
•electest influences, and in which Miidhava and 
MAI at i were to become man and wife, when Badan, 
with folded hands and a sheet of cloth round his 
neck, in token of his humility and submission, stood 
in the midst of the assembly and said, “ Sirs, as the 
lagna (propitious moment) has arrived, if it be the 
oommand of the assembly 1 shall no longer delay 
in beginning the good work, but shall prooeed to 
celebrate the marriage of my daughter with M&d- 
hava Chandra Sen, tho son of Koaava Chandra Sen 
of Durg&nagar." Several voices cried out, “ We have 
no objection. Begin the ceremony. And may the 
blessing of Prajiipati descend on the bridegroom 
and brido." The ceremony of nlri dchara (or the 
behaviour of women, which immediately precedes that 
of marriage properly so called), takes place in the 
aenana, that is, in the inner courtyards of Hindu 
houses; but, as poor people like Badan have no 
inner and outer yards in their houses, it takes place 
in the only yard they have. The eh full nd tala (the 
place where the ceremony is performed) had been 
prepared in that corner of the yard which was be¬ 
tween the big hut and tb« pedal-hut. There was 
a flat wooden stool on ths spot ; at its four corners 
stood four young plantain trees, round which threads 
were passed. M&dhava stood on the stool, and 
Malati was now brought forward and whirled round 
the bridegroom and the plantain tree* aeven times 
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During this process, amid the exclamations of ulu r 
ulu / uhi / blows not unfrequently fell on the back, 
of the poor bridegroom, as it is deemed unfair that a 
man should carry away a girl without suffering some 
pain. Sundan then performed what is called baran, 
that is, she took a brass plate filled with the products 
of the earth, and touched with it the forehead of the 
bridegroom. Nothing more was wanting to com¬ 
plete the union than the tying together of the skirts 
of each other’s clothes, the exchange of garlands of 
flowers, and the repetition of holy mantras. 

I’he marriage over, Badan now addressed himself 
to the onerous task of providing the whole assembly 
with refreshments. The Satranja on which they had 
boen sitting was now taken up. A little quantity of 
water was sprinkled on the ground, to allay the dust, 
a plantain leaf was spread on the ground for each 
guost; boiled rice, boiled pulse, vegetable curry, fish 
curry, fish in tamarind, and ourds, were distributed. 
The men ate on without speaking, the silence being 
now and then broken by loud cries of " Here, more 
fish!” “ more curds on this leaf! ” They all washed 
their handB and mouths in the adjacent tank ; each 
got a pan, with the usual spicee, to chew ; the hookah 
went round and round, after which the assembly 
dispersed. The women were then feasted on the 
verandah of the big hut. The same delicacies were 
served up; they made less Doise thin the men, but 
l have been told that they ate more. After eating, 
washing their hands anil mouths, and chewing pan, 
they all went away to their homes, excepting a few 
young women who had made up their minds to 
spend the rest of the night in the vasanjhar What 
that is, the reader will In- t<.M in t he next chapter 
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Now farewell, l»nHp, ai,.t brt<i«grooa 
Bleat in thr new found sue' 
lUr I #*mo, mother of t>'f» I'nu#, 

Biii»k bfrt*’* at \ our li Mic 
AjQil liolv C> J*ru» •■i!h**r'» brr n«t 
With mutual Iom* mnj»ir« 

TK*okrxtn» 

It is not to he supposed that while the .friend* 
of the bridegroom and of the bride were entertained, 
the bridegroom and bride them'(Ives should fast. 
Hut, to tell the truth, though the choieeat viands— 
as choice viands, that is to snv, as a Mental raiyat 
can procure— wore set before them, they could 
scarcely nut anything Intense excitement arising 
from the scenes enacted during the night had taken 
away Madhava’s appetite , and as for Mulati, she 
scarcely thought that what she was passing through 
was a reality. But there was another reason why 
Madhnva made a poor supper that rught The room 
was crowded with a number of young women whose 
"uly vocation seemed to be to amuse them elves 
at the expense of the bridegroom. Alatiga tried 
to clear the room of these women, but she failed 
Scarcely had M/idhava taken a handful of rice into 
his month, when one of the young women said— 
" Onr friend Kartikeya has a beautiful set of teeth; 
each one ts as small as a hoe, and as white as a 
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hookah pipe,” which is usually made of ebony. 
Another said,—“ His eyes are beautiful, exactly like 
those of a oat.” A third admired his-nose, which 
was beautifully flattened at the tip. A fourth came 
behind and dealt such a blow on his back that it 
sounded like a ripe palm-fruit falling to the ground 
from a lofty palmyra tree; on which the women 
raised a loud guffaw. But the longest dinner or 
■upper has an end, and M&dhava was removed to 
the Vasarghar. 

Vdsar, or V&sarghar, is the room in which a mar¬ 
ried couple spend their first night after marriage, or 
rather the remainder of that night in which the 
wedding takes place. Bengalis, whether rich or 
poor, have no honeymoon; but the English reader 
of this authentic history must admit, after perusing 
tho following account of the vdsar night, that on 
that night is concentrated the honey not only of 
one moon but of twelve moons. Baden’s bed-room, 
which was a compartment of the big hut, and the 
best room in the house, was converted into vasarghar. 
As Budan was too poor to have a khaf, that is, a 
wooden bedstead with tester frames and mosquito 
curtains—he and all his people always sleeping on 
mats spread on the floor—he had borrowed from a 
neighbour for the newly-married couple a laktaposa , 
which may be described as a large but lew kitchen 
table. On the taktdposa was spread a quilt, with 
two or three pillows. At the bidding of the young 
women, Madhava sat on the bedstead, and the 
women sat on the floor on a mat, amongst whom Milati 
took her place. After a little, a near relation of her 
mother’s took M&lati in her arms, and made her 
sit on the left-hand side of M&dhava. M&lati 
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blnshed, ami covered ln»r face wuh the skirt of Jim 
T he old women next went to the bridegi oom 
and bride, and blessed them, invoking the gods and 
prayiin' that they might lead a happy life, that they 
might become immortal, that they might rejoice at 
seeing the faces of many children, especially nuns, 
and that their Imaki t and their store might never 
fad. \\ hen this benediction was pronoune- d, Madhava 
and Malatt ramo down from the bedstead, and, touch¬ 
ing the ground with their heads, made obeimice to 
them. Madhava then resumed his seat on the bed¬ 
stead, hut Malati stayed with the women on the mat 
on tho tloor. TI 10 reader might suppose that the 
women would now surely retire, and leave tho bride¬ 
groom and bnde to themselves. Not a bit of it. 
Alanga came to tho door and told Madhava to go 
to sloop, and ho would have gladly done bo if the 
women had allowed him. One woman said, " Oh 
mother! what kind of marriage is this f Does any 
bridegroom sleep on the night of his marriage f 
Madhava must sit up the rest of the night with us. 
The spring has just begun, and what bride or 
bridegroom ever thinks of sleep f Come, friends, 
let us all be gay.” Turning to the bridegroom, the* 
same woman said, “ Well, brother, you have got a 
handsome and gentle wife; I hopo you will treat 
her well.” 

M<llhava. "What man ever ill-treats his wife?” 

Firtt Woman. "What man ill-treats bis own 
wife! Yon roust be a ninny not to know that. Are 
there not hundreds of cases in Kinchanpurf Here 
is KAdi, for instance, who is beaten almost every 
night by her husband.” 

Madhava. "It is very wicked to beat one's 
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I'ro fif'.ir'l niv n*wt f»ncl mnto sa j, 

In lam lv iih y t\ is\<» r<» nti.iv , 

()i aiil‘1 ri.m'-l (mhiIi'h ^my, 

NimI f4» ih,. union, 

Y© flight the nightly waihI'k r« ’way 
\V i’ ehlntoh cnxm, 

fiumi 

“ Why were you looking so intently on that you in 
Vair/n/i (mendicant), who came to ask alms tin- 
morning?” saul (layiii.'im to his wife Aduri, om 
night on retiring into his room, and bolting the door 

Ailnri. "What In,oiyi? [ look at anothe, 
man’s face 1 " 

Gui/aiam. “What Vitin'n/i ? as if you know 
nothing of tho mattorl You seem to have dropped 
from the clouds I ” 

Aihni “ In the naino of Guru (spiritual director), 
I have noycr gazed on any man's face except or 
your’s. Do not iiren-G me falsely.” 

Gai/tim in. ‘‘Accuse you falsely, yon cunning 
jackal ! Have I not seen it with these two eyes? 
The Vuirdyi was standing in tho middle of the yard , 
you came from the store-room with a handful of rice, 
and put it into his pumpkin; and, in the act of 
putting it, you looked into his face, and he looked 
at yours, and you gave an arch smile. I was in the 
cow-house, and saw it all. Dare you deny this ? ” 

Aduri. "In the name of Gopin&tb (a name of 
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Krishna), it ia all false. It is true I put a handful 
of rice into the young Vairagi’a bag, but I deny 
that I looked at him and smiled." 

Oaydrdm. “ You did look ; you did smile. Don’t 
say No. I saw it all from the oow-house." 

Aduri. " You are a very suspicious husband ; in 
other respects, you are good. You always suspect 
that I look into other people’s faces, and thut I 
speak to men ; whereas, I never do any suoh thing. 
How many times since marriage have you suspected 
me f But Paramtrvara (God), knows that I am 
innooent." 

Oaydrdm, “ I am not aoousing yon of any posi- 
tive crime. But you have a bad heart, and you always 
look at the faces of young men. Why don’t you 
confess that you smiled at the young Vairdyi this 
morning f" 

Aduri. " I did not smile. You are speaking a lie." 

On this GayArAm’s anger was roused, and he 
slapped his wife on the face. Aduri screamed, fell 
down on the floor, and screamed again as if she was 
in danger of her life. Alanga, who was in the adjoin¬ 
ing hut—the same on the verandah of which was the 
pedal—rushed out, and, going to the door of GayA- 
rAm’s hut, enquired what the matter was.* On being 
told that nothing was the matter, only that chhok? 
bou (the younger wife) screamed simply because she 
was rebuked for her naughtiness, she went back into 
her room, advising her son to treat Aduri gently, and 
not to beat her. Aduri, lying flat on the ground, 
muttered to herself, " O VidhatA, what an amount of 
misery hast thou written on my forehead l Happy 

should I be if I die I The air would then enter into 
my banes.” 


I 
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Gayaram. “ Now confess that yon smiled on the 
Vairdgi, and promise that yon will not do it again; 
then I’ll forgive you.” 

Aduri. “ In the name of Guru, I did not do it. 
Don’t think evil of me, O lord of my life.” 

Gaydram. “Dare you again deny it, when I 
have told you that I have seen it with mine own 
eyes.” 

Aduri. “ But suppose I did look and did smile 
on the Vairdgi t What of that? Have I committed 
any crime ? ” 

Gayaram, with his Hindoo ideas of femtfle delicacy, 
was so shocked at this outrageous answer that he 
got up from his bed, went to the corner whei*e Aduri 
lay, and dealt on her buck two or three vigorous 
fisticuffs. Aduri screamed again: but Alanga was 
asleep and did not hear her. There was no more 
conversation; Gayaram slept on his bed, which was 
simply a mat spread on the floor; and Aduri, sobbing 
and groaning for a long tune, at lost fell asleep in 
the place where she was lying. Uayarnm woke up 
early in the morning, took no notice of his wife, 
who was then fast asleep, and wont to the cows. 

Aduri. got out of her room at the usual time, 
and engaged herself with Alanga and Sundari, in 
the ordinary househould dut ies; Badan and Kala- 
niamk went to the fields, whither Gay&r&m had 
already gone, and Govinda repaired to the 
pdfhsdld of Rdma Rupa Mahasaya, along with 
other boys of the neighbourhood. Sund&n 
bathed first, as she was now the chief cook 
of the family, having no baby to nurse, and Alanga 
being too old and infirm to undertake the work, 
l'he gentlemen of the house returned home about 
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the middle of the day for their dinner, and Govinda 
returned from the pdfh'tdld, his face and hands being 
besmeared' with ink, clear proof that he had begun 
to write his letters in right earnest The men took 
their ine.il fi;st and wont again to the fields; and 
Govinda to the afternoon school. The women then 
ate their dinner and, as usual, scoured the plates and 
dishes at the of the tank with mud, ashes, and 

strtw Alanga then sat to her rharkd, and Sundari and 
Adun brought drinking water from the himasdgara, 
each m an earthen kul*t gra< efullv placed on the left 
side of the waist, with t.lu- left arm going round its 
nei k to support it. 

It was alvmt live o’clock in the afternoon, when 
Sundari and Aduri, sitting beside Alanga, were carding 
cotton for her, that an extraordmary scene occurred. 
Suddenly Aduri burst out into a loud laughter and 
fell down on the ground. On being raised up, ahe 
laughed still more, and began to jump about the 
verandah. Having never seen Aduri laugh »o 
immoderately, Alanga and Sundari were quite con¬ 
founded and ascribed her strange behaviour to the 
inllueine of h(il,in or " air ”—that is, to demoniacal 
agency The news of Adun’s possession ran like 
Wl Id lire through the village, and reached Badan and 
his brothers who were in the fields. They imme¬ 
diately came to their house, winch they found filled 
with a largo crowd, ami where they saw a sight winch 
they had never before witnessed. The reader has 
been alroady told that it is reckoned a great sin in a 
Hindu (at loast a Bengali Hindu woman) even to sea 
the face of the elder brother of her husband—at any 
rate her eyes ought never to meet those of Lis. 
Accordingly Adun, since tier marriage, had novel 
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looked into the face of either Badan or K&lam&nik • 
when they were in the house she went abomt com¬ 
pletely veiled. The same Aduri had now become 
quite a changed being. She had taken off her sa4i 
from the head and the upper part of her body, and 
was therefore naked from the waist, upwards. In 
this state she came before Badan and K&lam&nik, 
and laughed and danced and jumped about. They 
both became convinced that an evil spirit had taken 
possession of her. But there are two sorts of posses¬ 
sion, is Bengal at leastone by a witch and the 
other by a ghost: and the question was—Was Aduri 
ander the influence of a witch or of a ghost? And it 
was important that the question should be speedily 
answered, as the two sorts of possession required 
two entirely different systems of treatment, and the 
doctor that expelled a witch was unable to cope with 
a ghost. At the suggestion of an old woman who 
happened then to be in the house, the matter was 
satisfactorily settled. She suggested that a piece of 
turmeric should be burnt and brought near Aduri's 
nostrils; if she quietly bore the fume and smell it 
would then be concluded that she was under the 
influence of a witch; but if she could not endure it, 
then it was plain that she was possessed, or “ eaten,° 
as the expression is in Bengali, by a ghost. Accord¬ 
ingly Gayaram and three other stout men caught 
hold of Aduri—for she seemed to have become 
superhumanly strong—and a piece of turmeric was 
burnt below her nostrils, with the smell of which 
Aduri was no better pleased 

Than AamodSua with the fishy fume 

That drove him, though enamour'd, from the apouaa 

Of Tobit’a son, and with a vengeance sent 

From Media post to Egypt, there fast bound- 
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The moment the fame of the tarmeric entered 
Aduri’s nostrils, she gave an unearthly shriek, and 
tried to get off from the four strong men who were 
holding her. There was no doubt that it was a 
case of demoniacal possession, or rather ghost-pos¬ 
session. There lived at Devagriun, a village only 
a mile distant from Kanchanpur, an exorcist called 
Bhutcufiya (demon-expeller), or more commonly ojtui, 
whose fame was in all the neighbouring villages. 
This person was speedily sent for. As it will take 
some time before the mighty physician whose juris¬ 
diction extends to the world of invisible spirits 
arrives, let me improve the interval by giving to 
the reader a brief account of the different classes 
of Bengali ghosts, their habits and modes of appear¬ 
ance, or strictly speaking, of Bengali-Hindu ghosts, 
for of Muhammadan ghosts, usually called Mdmdoa, 
who are regarded as infinitely more mischievous than 
Hindu ghosts, I do not at present enqnire. 

Of Bengali ghosts, that is, the spirits of Bengali 
men and Bengali women, there is a great variety; 
but there are five classes which generally make their 
appearance, if not in cities and towns—for they seem 
altogether to have left the seats of enlightenment 
and civilisation—at least in the villages of Bengal. 
The first and most honourable class of ghosts are 
those which pass by the name of Brohmodaityos, or 
the spirits of departed Br&hmana. They generally 
take np their abode in the branches of the gayd - 
is vat ha (Fimas cordi/olia), the moat sacred species 
f the Ficus religiosa, and also in the branches of 
the holy triphal (JEgLe MamelosJ. Unlike other 
ghosts, they do not eat all aorta of food, but only 
those which are oonaideredrehgioosly dfaim. They 
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never appear, like other ghosts, to frighten men, 
such an object being beneath their dignity. They 
are for the most part inoffensive, never doing harm 
to benighted travellers, nor entering into the bodies 
of living men or women ; but should then dignity 
be contemned, or their sanctum sanctorum i>c invaded 
or desecrated, their rage knows no bounds, and the 
neck of the offender is ruthlessly wrung and broken 
—a species of vengeance to which they are some¬ 
what partial. Hence a Hindu will hardly ever climb 
up the Ficus corilif"!in except in due necessity ; and 
if Brahmans must often climb the AMar melon 
for obtaining the sacrod trefoil so largely used in 
Briihinanical worship, they do it only after offering 
prayers to the gods in general, and to the Brahtna- 
daitija in paitieular who may have taken up his 
abode in the tiee to be climbed 

Another class of ghosts, and they are by far the 
most numorous class, are simply called hhutas, that 
is, spirits. They are the spirits of dep.nted 
Kshatnyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras. They are tall as 
palmyra trees, generally tlnn, and very black. They 
usually live on trees of every description, excepting 
those, of course, on which Brahmamcal ghosts have 
taken up their abode. At night, especially at mid¬ 
night—the hour and power of darkness—they go 
about m the villages and fields, frightening night- 
walkers and belated travellers. Hiey prefer dirty 
places to clean, and have never been seen in the 
precincts of the temples of the gods. They are always 
stark naked. They are rather fond of women, whom 
they usually possess. They eat rice ard all sorts of 
human food, but their favourite dish is fish. Their 
partiality for fish is so well known, that a large 
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bnbe is necessary to induce a Bengali peasant to go 
at night from one place to another with some quantity 
of fish in his hand. If he has the foolhardiness to 
go, especially to the outskirts of a village and to the 
fields, he is mire to be attacked by a ghost or ghosts 
anxious to devour the fish If two ghosts attack 
him, the peasant has reason to be thankful, for in 
that case the two ghosts are sure to quarrel with 
each other, and the petisant to escape scot free The 
best way to defend one’s self from the attack of a 
bhutu, is to repeat the names of the gods and 
goddesses, especially of Kail, Durga, and Siva, the 
last one being named bhutu noth , or, the lord of 

ghosts. Another mode of preventing the attack of 
a ghost is to carry with you a stick or rod of iron, 
a metal of which spirits are, somehow or other, greatly 
afraid Hence Hindu peasants, who inquire in 

some seasons of the year to go out to the fields at 
night, carry with them rods of iron Hut neither 
the repetition of the names of the gods and goddesses, 
nor an iron rod, will prevent a ghost from fnghtening 
a man from a distance ; they are safeguards only 
against a ghost touching his person. All ghosts, 

owing to tho peculiar conformation of their mouth, 

speak through the nose. 

The lift uhif are all male ghosts ; but there are two 
classes of female ghosts, called /"him and to nkhfhihni*. 
Of the pthni not much i“ known, en opt that they 
are terribly dirty—the stem h of their bodies when 
near producing violent nausea in human beings , that 
they are very lascivious, trying to waylay benighted 
passengers for the gratification of their lusts; and that 
intercourse with them is sure to end in tho destruc¬ 
tion of both the body and of the son! So nkhchihnit. 
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or Saukhachumu, so called, in the opinion of some 
demonologists, because they pat on clothes as white 
as tankha (conch-shell), and, in that of others, because 
they are fond of breaking conch-shells to pieces, are 
female ghosts, not so filthy as petnis, bat equally 
dangerous. They usually stand at the dead of night 
at the foot of trees, and look like sheets of cloth as 
white aB any fuller can make them. 

Another class of ghosts are the ikandhakafds, so 
called from the circumstance that their heads hare 
been cut off from above their shoulders. These head¬ 
less ghosts are probably the most terrible of the whole 
set, as they have never been known to spare any 
human being with whom they have come in contact. 
They generally dwell in low moist lands, outside a 
village, in bogs and fens, and go about in the dark, 
rolling on the ground, with their huge arms stretched 
out. Certain death awaits the belated peasant who falls 
within the folds of those gigantic arms. It is time, 
however, to put an end to this ghoBtly dissertation, as 
I perceive from the flutter amongst the in mates of 
Badan’s house that the ghost doctor is at the 
door. 

Before the arrival of the ojhd (ghost-doctor), 
Aduri had been carried vt et arm is into Badan's sleep¬ 
ing-room, where she was jumpiug, dancing, stamping 
on the floor, making herself almost naked, now 
shrieking, now mattering unintelligible sounds. As 
soon as the irjha entered the room, she sent forth an 
unearthly yell, and went to a corner. The exorcist* 
who was an able-bodied, middle-aged, rough-looking 
peasant, sat on a wooden plank on the floor, and began 
to blow with his mouth, and to utter some mantras, of 
which we give the following specimen :— 
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Dhuli Mttun, 

M*dhu pattam, 

LidbuU karam sir; 

A. si hijir koti ban dam, 

Teis hijir L4r. 

Je pathe y&y a omuk cbheda da kee, 

Dain, yogini, prat, bhut, 

BAo, bitAB, deva, dot, 

KAhi.ro niiko aabaleo. 

Kir ijni t 

Kinader Kimdkhya hAdijhi chan dir AjnAi 
Siggir lig, lig, lig. 


Rising from his seat and approaching Aduri, thr 
doctor said—" Who are you T Where do you live ? ” 

Aduri, with a strong nasal accent, said—" What 
have you to do with me or my plaoe of abode ? ” 

Ojhd. “ But you must tell me who you are, or 
you will feel the consequence.'’ 

Aduri. “ Do your worst. I won’t tell you who 
I am. I defy you to injure me." 

Ojhd. " By Mah&deva ! if you do not reply to 
my questions, I’ll pound your bones in a mortar." 

Aduri. “ I won’t reply to your questions." 

On this the ojhd began to mutter the mantra a, 
to blow with his mouth with all his might; and then 
belaboured poor Aduri with a bamboo twig which was 
in his hand. Aduri shrieked with agony, and then 
said, with the invariable nasal twang, that she was 
ready to answer all his questions. 

Ojhd. “ Who are you f " 

Aduri. " I am a bhuta, a subject of MahAdeva." 

Ojhd. "Where do you live?" 

Aduri. " I formerly lived in the big mango-tree 
on the south-west corner of the tank himdtagara; but 
some time ago I changed my residence, and have 
taken up my abode on the tdl (palmyra) tree in the 
corner of Badan’s house." 
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Ojha. “ Before yon became bhula, vrhose body 
did yon animate in this world?” 

Aduri. “ That is a question which I am forbidden 
to answer. It is a secret of the spirit-world.” 

Ojh'i. “ But why have you come into the body 
of ehhofo bou ? 

Aduri " Because she is vam ot her beauty, and 
bi» ause she looks into the faces of men and smiles.” 

Ojhii. “ You must leave hor immediately.” 

Aduri. “ You cannot force mo to leave hor.” 

Ojhd. “I ain’t, you say ' -Just wait.” 

So saying, ho again bogan unmercifully to flog 
Aduri, who flew about like lightning from one end 
of the room to the other, her oyes staring wildly, 
her hair dishevelled, her clothes falling off her body, 
the idijii closely following. Thump succeeded thump. 
Groans, shrieks, and unearthly nasal sounds filled 
the room, and everyone present was horror-struck. 
After a little Aduri took breath and said, or rather 
tlie ghost in her, that she would go away in tho 
course of an hour. The ojhi msi.ted on instant 
depart me; and flagf ■llation commenced afrosh. At 
last the i j ha took out of his bag the root of a certain 
herb, wrapped it up ui a /mh leaf, and forced 
it into the mouth of Aduri, who chewed and swal¬ 
lowed it. She remained perfectly still for a few 
minutes. Tho ojfm again said . “ Are you going 

immediately to leave rhhofo bou?" 

Aduri.' “Yes.” 

Ojhd. “ What sign will you give of yonr depar¬ 
ture T How shall we know that you have left her?” 

Aduri. “ When I go away I shall carry with 
my teeth a curry-stone from this room to the end 
of the verandah 
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Ojkti. "Very good.” 

The ojhd ordered the curry-stone of the fnmily 
to be brought. It wa3 about ten pounds in weight. 
Aduri caught it between her teeth and proceeded 
towards the door, the threshold of which she had 
scarcely stopped over when she fell down and 
fainted. AJauga, Sundari, and Mala Li —for the last 
had returned from her father-in-law's house—took 
her up insensible and in lock-jaw. A pair of i/'inli 
(nut-crackers made of iron) was [lushed between her 
teeth, a little water was ponied down her throat, 
and she revived. On becoming conscious she pulled 
the veil down her face, and, looking at Sundari, 
sa.d in a whisper, “Why am 1 here, sister? Why 
are so many people assembled here ? ” The ghost- 
doctor, at whose supernatural skill everyone won¬ 
dered, was rewarded with one rupee and an old 
,nmh, and the crowd dispci-od That night, and 
many following nights, (Javiiiam would not sleep in 
the same room with ins wife, and he got reconciled 
to her only after she had been purrtird by a ri ngioua 
ceremony performed by the tnmi'ly priest 



CHAPTER XVII. 

•0V1NDA AT SCHOOL. 

And then tb« whining iohoolboy, with hie B&tohei, 

And shining morning-face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to aobool. 

At Yon b\kt ft. 

Wi must now return to our hero, and notice what 
progress he was making in reading and writing under 
that redoubtable pedagogue, Rama Rupa Sarkar, of 
K&nchanpur. We saw him on the first day trace 
his letters with ohalk on the ground; he remained 
at it for about six months, after which he exchanged 
the ground for palmyra-leaves, and chalk for the 
reed and ink. I say the reed, for the natives of 
Bengal, whether R&ja or raiyat, do qpt use goose- 
quill, or swan-quill, or steel pens; thoir kalama 
(scaXa/iov), is made of the rood kluigdd {Saccharum 
tpontaneum), only the learned professors of Sanskrit 
fol» or oolleges prefer to it the more common 
bamboo. As for the writing material, slates were 
unknown, till they were introduced into the country 
by the English, and are used only in schools orga¬ 
nised on the English model. The leaves of the fan- 
palm are preferable to slates for beginners, for 
three reasons:—in the first place, the palm-leaf costs 
nothing, especially in the villages; secondly, it is 
more lasting, as it never breaks, and seldom tears; 
thirdly, it is lighter than a slate, and therefore oan 
be, more easily carried by children. Provided with 
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a bundle of about twenty pieces of the palmyra* 
leaf under his left arm, the reed-pen resting on the 
upper hollow of his right ear, an earthen ink-pot in 
his left hand, and his right hand free, our hero 
used every morning and afternoon to go to the 
pdjhsdld, with other boys of the neighbourhood. He 
always returned home with his hands, face, and 
dhuti bespattered with ink; for whenever he wrote 
on the palm-leaf a wrong letter or an ill-formed one, 
he immediately used to brush it off with his hand, 
or his wrist. But Alanga and Sundari were rather 
pleased with the sight than otherwise, for the abun¬ 
dance of ink on his body and clothes only showed 
how diligent their darling was in his studies. 

In the old-fashioned, orthodox village pdfhidldt, 
which are even now found all over the country, a 
boy only writes for some years, and does a little 
arithmetic, but seldom reads a book, the two subjects 
to which the greatest attention is paid being cali- 
graphy and arithmetic. Early in the morning, when 
Govinda went to school, he spent some hours in 
writing the fifty letters of the Bengali alphabet, 
the compound letters which are so puzzling to 
foreigners, the numerals from one to a hundred, and 
the like. Before the forenoon school was dismissed 
he recited, in a chorus with other boys, those com¬ 
pound letters and the numerals. In the afternoon 
school he again wrote those very things, and in the 
evening, before being dismissed, recited in a sing¬ 
song manner, along with other boys, the whole of 
the Multiplication Table up to twenty times twenty, 
a table with which Bengali boys are more familiar 
than any other boys in the world. Next to the 
writing of the alphabet followed the writing of proper 
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names, especially of persons; the names of all the 
boys in the school and those of the major part of 
the inhabitants of the village suecessivtOy, appeared 
on the stage of the pal in-leaf. 

The study of arithmetic went on pari passu with 
eali^raphy and orthography. First came a lot of 
arithmetical tables, which were all committed to 
mommy; addition, both simple and compound, fol¬ 
lowed; next, subtraction, both simple and compound; 
then the boy at once passed on—for Bengali aiith- 
melie has not the formal procures of multiplication 
and division—to what in Kuropean aiitlnnetic is 
called l*ioportion, or the Rule of Three, hut which 
in Bengali goes by the various names serkashA, 
■maul',11 ha, knnrhanAmdshi, suilka.i/nt (mteiest), kathA- 
kith, liujhAhAli (mensurationi, aecoulmg to the subjects 
to which the doetiine of Piopoition is applied. The 
reader must not suppose that (iovmda went through 
this course of arithmetic; his school cmr-e was cut 
short, as we shall see by-and-hy, after he had 
mastered compound subtraction. As slates are not 
used in the village school-, and black-boards are as 
unknown in the pit hi it As as Babbage's Calculating 
Machine, and ns palm-leaves aie ill adapted for 
containing long lows of tb-mie-, all anthmetieal 
opeiat unis are carried on, at lea-t for some years 
i n a boy’s school life, on the mud Hour of the school- 
house. 

The lowest class of % Bengali pafk/Ali, of the 
primitive orthodox fashion, is the chalk or floor clas | 
m tins class Govinda remained about six months. 
The next class- is the palm-leaf class , in which our 
hero studied for ahe it three years. In the begin* 
diujj of hi» lourth year he was promoted to the 
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/>lantain-leaf close. Higher than the plantain-leaf 

class is the paper class, in which boys write on paper 
instead of on plantain-leaves ; but Govinda’s educa¬ 
tion did not come ap so high. His education ended 
in the plantain-leaf olass, of which some detailed 
account may not be unacceptable to the reader. 
Govinda now threw away his palm-leaves, and took 
lo the plantain, of the leaves of which he had an 
abundant supply in his own house; but if the supply 
was now and then exhausted in consequence of the 
celebration of a feast, on winch occasion plantain- 
leaves do, as we have seen, the duty of plates, he 
had only to beg or borrow, or to steal them from 
neighbouring houses or gardens. Govinda now gave 
up the writing of merely personal names, and took 
to epistolary composition. This same study of epis¬ 
tolary ^"omposition, or correspondence, is a most 
important branch of Bengali education, and is pur- 
mod for years m the village paths,,/,is. Essay- 

anting is unknown in the primitive schools of 
Bengal, simply because it is not necessary to the 
purposes of life. Whatever is required in practical 
life is assiduously studied ; and it must ho acknow¬ 
ledged that the writing of letters is of essential 
importance to persons engaged in business. Nor 
‘s Bengali letter-writing an easy task There are 
hundreds of set forms m which men are to be 
ol dressed according to their station in life, 
and to the relations in which they stand to the 
writer. The form in which the writer of a letter 
should address his father is different from that m 
which he should address his uncle, and the paternal 
mcle different from that in which he should address 
'u# maternal uncle; and the same u> true of all tbs 
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degree* of consanguinity and relationship; so that 
the set forma of epistolary address are practically 
infinite. On this dark and unfathomable ocean of 
epistolary composition our hero was now launched. 

By the way, our English schools and colleges in 
Bengal might take a hint in this respect from the 
village pafhsald. Our educated young men, our 
B.A.’s and M.A.'s in general, can hardly write a 
common letter in every-day English. They will 
write you a long Essay on the Feudal System in 
Europe, or a critique on “ Macbeth," or an analysis of 
“The Flower and the Leaf;” but they will murder the 
Queen's English in writing a common business letter. 
There must be something vicious, something essen¬ 
tially wrong, in such a system of education. Of the 
two systems, the Bystem of the village pd(hsdld, 
which aims at the praotipal and the useful, is infinitely 
more sensible. By all meaus have the ornamental 
part of education, but do not sacrifice utility to 
ornament. An M.A. and Fellow of the Calcutta 
University, when joining his appointment at a 
Mofussil Station, thus notified his arrival to his 
official superior: “ Sir, I beg to inform you that I 
have arrived here yesterday.” 0 tempora l 0 mores/ 
Can nothing be done to remedy this disgraceful 
state of things f 

it may be easily believed that oar hero was often 
subjected to that system of disciplinary correction of 
which Hama Hu pa was so warm an advocate. A 
peasant's son, young, vigorous, and in rude health, 
Govinda hated the restraints of a school, and often 
played the truant. Instead of going to Bchool ' he 
often repaired to the high embankment of some 
distant tank, or to some mango tope or tamarind 
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tfrovo, and there played with boys tending cattle 
Ftnnia Rtipa, however, adopted vigorous measures fur 
t!ie seizing of truants. lie had formed a sort of 
detective police, consisting of four able-bodied *nr- 
•l‘irp(> 4 on, or senior pupils, who were sent out when¬ 
ever a truant had to bo caught. Whenever Govuula 
was absent from school, those detectives went to his 
house, and asked his mother or grandmother where 
ho was. If told that he had gone to school as usual, 
they sought for him in the outskirts of the village, 
and especially his favourite haunts, and invariably 
captured him. If he showed resistance, his legs 
would be caught hold of by tsvo of the lads, and his 
arms by the other two. Thus suspended between 
four stout bearers, Govinda, half dead with (right, 
was often brought to tho pdf/isci/d, and there well 
thrashed by the pedagogue. This detective police 
was useful to the village schoolmaster in other ways 
Whenevei there was a feast ill his house—and feasts 
aie ever and an on occurring in Hindu houses, however 
[loop—and lie stood m need of plantain-leaves, to 
sc-rve as plates for his guests, he had onlv to order 
his detectives to procure them; and they forthwith 
entered some garden and stole plantain-leaves for 
their teacher, who, asking no question for conscience 
sake, gladly received them with thanks 

Govinda was successively going through these 
varied processes of mental quickening, healt by disci¬ 
pline, and excellent moral training, when his school 
career was suddenly brought to a close by an accident, 
a description of which must be reserved for a future 
chapter. 
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0 fight of misery ' 

Yoo cannot h«*ar her orm»—fchoir Mound 
In that wild tljHnonauoe l* drown <J , 

Hut in her fao* you *oe 

The aupplioattoo and the agony ; 

8«e in her *welling throat the deaperate atrengil) 

That with rain effort §Lruggie« yet for life ; 

Her arm* oontractod now iu fruitless itnfe, 

Now wildly at full length 
Toward* the crowd in vain for pity *pread , 

They force her ou, they bind her to the deed. 

t’urj# o / Kihamc^ 

II wm somewhere about this time, when Govinda was 
between seven and eight years of age, that he witnessed 
one of those horrible scenes which, in former times, 
were daily enacted ou the plains, and especially on the 
banks of tho sacred Bhhgiratlii, bat which, thanks to 
the enlightened humanity of the British Government, 
have now been altogether suppressed. Every one at 
KAnchanpur had taken his midday meal—for the hour 
was about three o’clock in the afternoon—and Govinda 
was on his way to the }id(hsdld, with his bundle of 
patm-leaves and mud ink-pot, when -his ears were 
regaled with a peculiar heat of the drum which he had 
never heard before. As the sound proceeded from 
near the house of his father's family priest, R&mdhan 
Misra, Govinda, instead of going to school, turned 
towards that lane, especially as he saw numbers of 
men, women, and children were running in that 
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direction. R&mdhan Misra’s father had died that 
morning, and the peculiar beat of the drum, to which 
we have alluded, announced to the inhabitants of the 
village that hia wife, or rather widow, had resolved to 
burn herself on the same funeral pile with her 
husband. Govinda entered the house with difficulty, 
as it was filled with a large crowd. In the 
middle of the court-yard of the house he saw 
Hamdhan’s mothor sitting surrounded by a great 
many women. Par from weeping on account of the 
death of her husband, she was every now and then 
laughing, and seemed to be the gayest of the gay. 
She looked clean and bathed; the mills of her fingers 
and toes had been pared off by a female barber, and 
the sides of her feet, as well as the tips of her toes, 
had been painted red with the aiakta ; she was 
dressed in a suit of new clothes, or rather in a now 
rin(i ; she was dazzling in ornaments in all parts of 
her body; her forehead was painted red with ver¬ 
milion ; her lips wore red with the paint of catechu 
and lime in the pan which she was chewing; and 
she waved in her hand a small twig of the mango 
tree with leaves; altogether, she looked not as a 
widow mourning for her deceased partner, but “ pre¬ 
pared as a bride adorned for her husband.” The 
dead body of her husband had been already carried 
to the place of cremation, and she was about to 
follow thither. As she walked through the streets— 
for the burning place was in the outskirts of the 
village—she said to the hundreds of men and women 
who had flocked to see her, that that waa the day 
of her marriage, the happiest day of her life; and 
she raised the well-known marriage shout, ulu ! ulu / 
ulu ! There was not a single person ta the village. 
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male or female, who did not look npon her with the 
atmost reverence. They called her sntl, or the Chaste 
One, by way of eminence, as her conjugal fidelity 
was such that she was following her husband into the 
invisible world. They compared her to Savitri—the 
ideal of a Hindu wife, and praised her for her extra¬ 
ordinary piety, hor conjugal faithfulness, and her heroic 
fortitude. As the procession went on, exclamations 
of ulu / ulu! ulu ' Huri bolt Hari hoi ' I lari hoi ! 
rent the air; and the deafening tom-toms kept time 
with those sounds. At last the procession reached the 
side of the tank, where the pile had been prepared, 
on which the body of the deceased had been already 
laid. The pile was between seven and eight feet 
long, about four broad, and three high. Tliero was 
a goodly array of fuggots and flax; a pot filled with 
clarified buffer was also there. 

The sati now took off the ornaments from her 
body, and distributed them amongst her friends 
and relations, who wore standing around her; and 
she threw among the crowd handfuls of fried paddy 
(khadi), and shells ( kodt), which she had with her. 
Great was the scramble among the crowd for the fried 
paddy and the shells, for it was believed that they hail 
the singulsr property of mirscuh>u-dy healing all sorts 
of diseases. Mothers not (infrequently tied one or two 
of these shells round the necks of their children as 
a charm against all disease. Govtnda was fortunate 
enough to get one of these shells, which he care- 
felly secured in a corner of his dhuti. She next 
went through tho ceremony of pradakthin, that is, 
»he went soven times round the pile on which the 
body of her deceased husband had been laid, scatter- 
-ntr sbont her all the time fried paddy and shells. 
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Circumambulation over, she went up to the pile with 
unfaltering steps, and laid herself down be-udo the 
body of her deceased husband. The living and the 
dead were now tied together by strong ropes, and 
faggots were heaped upon them. A death-hke still¬ 
ness followed. Raindhan, the son of the living and 
the dead, now approached the pile with a lighted 
faggot in his hand, to discharge the last offices of 
filial affection prescribed in the holy books. \\ ith 
averted eyes he applied the faggot to the mouth of 
his deceased father, and to the pile. The pile blazed 
up in a moment, and the women and other relations 
of the deceased set up a loud scream. As the flame 
icached the s.ift’s body, she shrieked; but the drums 
were beat in full chorus, to lrown the cries of the 
unhappy woman. More faggots were applied, and 
quantities ot <jhi, or clarified butter, were poured 
upon them to aid the combustion. 

Rut lo ! the h has disengaged herself from 
the ropes by which she had been tied. She sits up. 
^he stretches out her hands unploimgly She 

• creams She attempts to escape. The intoxication 
..f superstition had hitherto kept her up, but she 
now gives way to nature. But in vain. The drums 
are now beat at their loudest; deafening shouts of 

bol ! Ifitri bolt pierce the skies; and by moans 
of two bamboos, which were kept in readiness, the 

• ati is prevented from getting down. It is all 07 er 
with her. She has fallen a victim to grun super¬ 
stition. More faggots and ghi were had in requisi¬ 
tion till the bodies were quite consumed. What 
Govinda felt on witnessing this shocking scene I 
know not, for he has left no record of his thoughts; 
hot it is not too much to assort that there was not 
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ft single man or woman in all Kanchanpur who fell 
that thore was anything wrong in that dreadful act 
of self-murder; on the contrary, all regarded it as 
an act of the highest piety, and looked upon the 
unfortunate victim of Brihmanical superstition aB 
an especial favourite of Heaven. 

This was the last time when the tali rite was 
performed at Kanchanpur, for in a few months after 
this event, Lord William Bontinck, one of the most 
beneficent of rnlers that ever wielded the destinies 
of an empire, had the moral courage to enact, on 
4th December, 1829, that law which for ever put 
t stop to that murderous practice 



CTIAPTKR XIX. 

IV ENIN 08 AT HOME. 

I could * talo unfold, whow lightest word 

Would harrow up thy »oul , freeze thy young blood ; 

Make thy two eye*. Itko stars, start from their •phoros , 

Thy knotted ami combined lockn to part, 

And each particular hair to Bland on end, 

Like quills upon the fretful porcupine. 

Hamlet. 

I roRorr whether I told the English reader—for the 
Bengali reader does not require to be told it—that 
in the village of Kknchanpur there was no such thing 
as a tavern. There was, indeed, a grog shop in the 
outskirts of the village, where spirits distillod from 
rice were sold, but it was resorted to only by the 
lowest people, like hdfa and ifomii, people ranch 
lower in social status than the agricultural class to 
which Badan belonged. Besides, in the grog shop 
no company could be had; people went there merely 
for drink, and aftor getting what they wanted, they 
returned to their homes. Badan and any member of 
his family would no more think of drinking spirits or 
wine than of committing murder—the former habit 
being reckoned almost as heinous a crime as the 
latter. Badan, KAlamamk, and Gaykram, therefore, 
generally spent. their evenings at home ; only now 
and then they visited their friends. In the summer 
months, beginning in February and ending about the 
middle of Jane, after returning from their day’s work 
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tn the field, and after they had washed their feet and 
hands, they spread a mat in the court-yard, sat upon 
it eross-leggyd, smoked, and talked on the events of 
the day. Alanga often sat near them, not on the 
mat, but on the ground at a little distance, and joined 
in the conversation. Tho subjects of conversation 
were often the state of the weather; bullocks; the 
progross made in ploughing, or harrowing, or sowing, 
or irrigating ; tho zainmdar’s rent; and the rnahdjtin’s 
(money-leader's) interest. In all those matters old 
Alanga took as keen an interest as Badan himself. 
Sometimes a neighbour dropped in, to whom was ad¬ 
ministered the never-failing hospitality of the hookah. 

Govuula was invariably present at these evening 
parties. At sun-down, be returnod from the pdfhidld, 
put away m a corner of the verandah of the big hut 
his bundle of palmyra-leaves, his reed-pen, and 
earthen pot of ink; washes] his hands, feet, and 
mouth, at tho tank; a to in the kitchen his dal and 
blidt, dealt to him either by his mother or his grand¬ 
mother—for, as a little boy, he could not wait so 
late as eight or nine o’clock, when the men and 
the women (excepting Alanga, who, as a widow, had 
only one meal), usually had their supper : and sat 
on the mat m the yard beside his father and 
uncles. Sitting there he was made to recite the 
Multiplication Table, nnd other lessons which he 
had learnt at school. Badan, though not initiated 
into the mysteries of reading and writing, often 
pul arithmetical questions to his son and heir, 
Tho following are specimens of the questions he 
put 

"If for one pice you get ten plantains, how many 
plantains would you get for four pice?" 
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“ If for one pice you get ten plantains, what 
would be the price of fifty plantains f” 

The first time Badan proposed such questions, 
(iovinda in his simplicity, asked, 

" Which sort of plantains, Babt i ? [Baba being 
invariably used in Bengali for papa.) Is it the 
maria inana, or the ki'mlali kind?” 

Badan, giving a smile significant of superior 
wisdom, sagely repin'd, 

" It does not matter, Govui, what Soil ol plantain 
it ls, the calculation is all the same.” 

Over a question, Govinda would sometimes spend 
a quarter of an hour, and Badan, fearing that the 
little mathematician had fallen asleep, would ask, 
"Are you sleeping, Govin ? ” when Uo\mda 
would immediately answer, 

"No, Baba, I am not sleeping; I am calcu¬ 
lating it in my mind.” 

But Badan had tin' good sense not to torture him 
with a large Humber of questions; after one or two 
questions, fe allowed lam to do whatever ho chose. 
And what Govmda chose every night to do, was to 
go to a neighbouring hut, which was occupied by 
an old woman famous for story-telling. 

Suinbhu’s mother —so the old woman was culled 
— was about filty years of age, a widow, who sup¬ 
ported herself by spinning thread and selling it to 
weavers. She had a son of the name of Sambhu, who, 
being about ten years old, made himself useful and 
earned a little money by tending the cows of a 
neighbour. Bambini's mother was acknowledged to 
"be the best story-teller in her part of the village, 
and was therefore looked upon with admiring awr 

1>V all the children A« “noii the lamps were lit 
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children dropped in into her hat, sometimes singly, 
sometimes in groups of two or three, to listen to the 
marvellous upakathfo (stories) of Sambhu’s mother. 
It was this party of children that Govinda joined 
every night after extricating himself from the arith¬ 
metical cross-examination of his father and uncles. 
The old woman sat in her hut before a dim lamp, the 
oil of which was supplied to her evory evening by one 
or other of her infantile audience. She was not, how- 
evor, idle while reciting stories, she incessantly turned 
the eh'tikd which went round merrily to tho tune of 
yhnan, ijhnan, ghnan. When describing a pathetic 
or an awful scene she would drop the handle of the 
wheel from her right hand, and the carded cotton 
from her left, and make gesturos suitable to the 
narrative. 

Kainbhu’s mother’s stories were usually on three 
subjects—kings and queens, ghosts, and the travels of 
four friends. Every king of Sambhu’s mother had 
two queens, one of whom, called Suo, was always good; 
and tho othor, called Duo, was always bad ; aud the 
story always ended in the punishment of the bad queen 
and the prosperity of the good one. “ Four Friends 
in Travel” was the stock-theme of another class of 
stories; and though their adventures were different 
in different stories, the four friends were always 
the same, viz., rdj-putra (king’s son), pdtrer-putra 
(minister’s son), kofodler-putra (son of the prefect of 
the police), and tadagarer-puira (merchant's son). 
Bat tho most popular of all her stories were those 
about ghosts, in reciting which she exerted her. 
atmost powers of description. When describing the 
approach of a ghost, she wpnld lower her voice into 

whisper, and when the ghost spoke she alwajr 
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t'poke through the nose. On such occasions the 
young listeners always got frightened ; they drew 
towards each other and towards Sambhu's mother; 
they felt a shiver through the system, and their 
hair stood on end. When the lust story of the 
night was a ghost-story, the children were afraid 
to go to their homes singly ; they formed theinselvoa 
into a group, from which each one dropped off as 
he came to the door of his house, the boldest of the 
company being the last to reach home. Though 
Uovinda was the story-toller’s next-door neighbour, 
he never could go home alone after hearing a gliOBt- 
story; his comrades always accompanied him not 
only to the door, but to the inside of his house. 
These ghost-stories, volumes of which are heard by 
evory Bengali boy, product two effects on his mind 
—they strengthen his idoa of the supernatural, an<f 
make him tun'd and cowardly 
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TH* HINDO winow. 

Bohe weepeth, weylcth, cryatb pitfs>uily ; 

To «len hir»elf lohe wsyteth pryvyly 

Thu KnyhtJ $ ToU 

It was the month of August. The elephant;* of the 
quarters were dipping their gigantic trunks in the 
universal ocean, and scattering the limpid element 
in the face of tho heavens. The rain woh descending 
in torrents, each drop of which was so thick and 
heavy, that tho people of Kiinchanpur coin pm oil it 
to the pestle of a pedal; and tho oldest inhabitant 
of tho village declared that he had never seen since 
his birth such copious showers. The embankments 
of tho mighty Ajava broke, tho banks of the MiiyA 
overtlowed, tho country for miles was under water, 
and Kiinchanpur looked like an island m the ocean. 
All husbandry was of course put an end to . the 
cows were pent up in their folds; and tho peasants 
either smoked m idleness or spun packthread m their 
rude reels, except those adventurous spirits who 
wont out with hand-nets to catch fish in the surround¬ 
ing waters. When, after a few days, the waters had 
subsided, and the balks of the paddy fields were 
just visible, Badan, Kalamfinik, and Gay&ram went 
to see these fields on which grew the Jus paddy, 
which before tho late heavy rains was almost ready 
for the sickle Bach of the three brothers had the 
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peasant’s panchan or bamboo stick in his hand, with 
out which they never went to the fields As Gayuran 
was walking upon a balk between two paddy field - 
a kei'fiijn serpent, a species of cobra di capelin 
jet black in complexion, about three cubits m length 
reared its hooded head above the waters, stood almost 
bolt upright for a second, and daited like lightning 
towards him. It was notJ unlike tho-e snakes in tin 
forests of Calabria, of which Vires! -peaks in ha 
beorgics,” a pa--uge fiom which we give it 
Dryden’s translation — 

In fair Calnhr.a - wood- a snake i- bred, 

With curling m-i ami ari iidwim me head 
Wav ini' hi* roll-, and inn ke- a Minding 1 1 ack , 

His belly -polti d I hi rn i-hoi] i- Ins hai k 

While springs are hioki n, ivlnl** ihe -oullmrn air 

And dropping heaien- (hi* moi-tined eatth repair, 

He lives on s’andmg lake- ami trembling hog-, 

And fills his maw with fish, or will; hspnn ion- frogs 

Such was the snake which made a da-h against 
bayiirrim There was no tune to escape In tin 

"inkling of an eye I he serpent daited its fangs 
’•ear his ankle-joint, turned again, and gave a sivonii 
oite. Kalumanik, "1m "as at a short di-tame 
rushed forward, had "ilii one blow of hr- heavy 
bamboo, put an end to the malignant earn i of 
the venomous reptile Hut it was too late. Tin 

poison of the /ce fn/u is quicker in its effects than 

that of almost any other speciCH of serpent 
Gay&r&in dropped down. Badan, who had now 

I'ome up to the spot, tied his gdmrhhd (bathing 
towel) above the part bitten, and with the 

assistance of Kalanmnik carried him home. The 
women set np a loud lamentation. The neigh¬ 
bours, and the inhabitants of the village in gencml 


« 
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came in crowds, and were struck with horror. Many 
were the prayers silently offered to the goddess 
ManaRa Devi, the goddess of snakes, for Gay&r&m’s 
recovery. Some proposed one drug, some another; 
at last it was decided that the famous mill (serpent- 
catcher) of Chandrah&ti, ft village two miles distant, 
who was a well-known curer of serpent-bite, should 
be sent for. The only thing that Badan did in the 
meantime, was to bind the leg tightly above the 
ankle, and to wash the wound with milk. But the 
poison was evidently working into the system. 
Gay£t&m now shrieked in agony, and now was falling 
into a stupor, and they tried their best to keep him 
awake. As Gayar&m was very young, very gentle 
in his disposition, and never did any injury to any 
one, the sympathy of the whole village was excited 
on his behalf. Many old women proposed many 
nostrums, some of which were tried, but without 
effect. 

The mdl of Chandrah&ti at last arrived, and 
immediately began operations. lie rubbed down the 
body of Gayanim, as if trying to bring down the 
poison which had coursed up ; blew over it with his 
month, mid muttered many viiintra*, one of which 
was as follows :— 

IlAya more let iiolo i 

GhfttAne bish molo ! 

N4i t>mh, bishirir 

But the ojhd did not resort to mere charms and 
.ncantations. He made the patient swallow several 
roots of plants roduced to powder, and a substance 
which looked very like noutddar (ammonia), though he 
refused to mention its name. The whole night the 
mdl tried his utmost, now calling upon the gods, 
chiefly Mah&deva; now rubhinsr down the body; now 
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Mowing with his month ; now administering drugs, 
iJut in vain. Before dawn, Gayar&m was a lifeless 

corpse. 

This droiulful event filled with unutterable sorrow 
the members of the humble family whose fortunes 
form the subject ot this book. Badan felt as if his 
right hand had been cut off, for though Gayardm 
was the youngest of the three, he had wisdom beyond 
Ins years, and often gave salutary advice in times of 
difficulty. Kalam&nik, though less demonstrative 
than Badan, and somewhat stern and unengaging 
m his outward demeanour, had within his rough 
extenor the sterling gold of a truly generous and 
sympathetic nature; and his inward agony of mind at 
the premature and terribly sudden loss of an affec¬ 
tionate brother, which was all tho more intense that it 
found no outlet, visibly told on his health. Alanga’s 
grief was infinite. As the deceased was her youngest 
■son, she had perhaps greater affection for him than 
for the other two. Day and night she wept over her 
son prematurely cut off. She began and ended the day 
with lamentations, her mournful dirge being often pro* 
longed to the silent and solemn hour of midnight. For 
a long time she did not touch the charted, but spent 
the afternoon in loud lamentations, which might have 
been heard from distant huts, and in which she dwelt 
on every feature of tho person and every trait of the 
character of her favourite Bon. It was Rachel weep¬ 
ing for her child, and refusing to be comforted 
because he was not. The recollection of the sort 
of death which Gayiinim had met with added to ths 
poignancy of Alanga’s grief. It was an uunatura 
death. Death by serpent-bite, by lightning, by fire, 
by a fall, and other aorta of accidental and auddor 
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end, are regarded as visitations from the gods for 
sin. And Alanga could not understand why they, 
of all people in the village, should bo visited with 
such a dreadful calamity. She said to herself 
“ Don’t we fear and worship the gods ? Don’t we 
respect Brahmans ? Don’t we give alms according 
to our means ? Don’t we practise the usual religious- 
ceremonies? Why then should the gods bo angrj 
with us ? What sin have we committed that we 
should bo visited with so heavy a calamity ? 0 

VidhataI was this in thy mind?” 

Aduri’s sorrow .was, however, the gloomiest, though, 
perhaps less disinterested than Alanga’s. It whs th< 
blackness of dark despair. Her married life was 

now at an end. Though young, she must remain a 
widow all her life. Association with a husband is 
regarded as the minimum bon uni of womanly existence 
Is life worth anything now that happiness has become 
impossible? Wlmt made her saddest was the hor¬ 
rible prospect of perpetual widowhood. Her sun 
had gone down while it was noon. Hope, that comes 
to all, never visited her. The rest of her life—if 
life it could be called «ns to be one continued 

midnight, without the u .. -o-st prospect of a dawn 
It 18 impossible not to sympathise with a Hindu 
widow. It is not that she is persecuted and tor¬ 
mented by her relations and friends—that is a 
fiction of foreign writers, of people unacquainted 
with Hindu life in its actual manifestations—but 
the peculiar wretchedness of her condition lies id 
this, that the fountain of her heart, with its affec¬ 
tions and desires, is for ever dried up. She become* 
• soulless thing, and her life a blank. Aduri did 
lot like Alanga. fill the house and the neighbour- 
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hood with her cries, nor did she expatiate in her 
lamentations on every good quality of her amiable 
husband. Such a thing would have been deemed 
indecent in a widow. Her grief was a silent grief- 
She sobbed day and night. She broke her orna¬ 
ments, whether of oonch-slioll, or sealing-wax, or 
silver; she broke the iron ring on her wrist, the 

symbol of wifehood; she no longer braided her 

hair; she gave up danbing the top of her fore¬ 
head with vermilion, which distinguishes a Hindu 
wife from a Hindu widow; she gave up putting 
on tafii with coloured borders. Her share of the 
pleasures of life had been exhausted; her part on 
the theatre of life had been played out: henceforth, 

though in the world, she was not to bo of the 

world. 

English people have, somehow or other, got the 
idea t h it a Hindu widow receives harsh and cruel 
treatment from the relations of her husband. This 
is not true. There are no doubt exceptional cases, 
but, aa a general rule, Hindu widows are uot only not 
ill treated, but they meet with a vast deal of 
sympathy. Old widows in a Bengali Hindu family 
are often the guides and counsellors of thoso who style 
themselves the lords of creation. We had the happi¬ 
ness of being acquainted with a venerable old Hindu 
widow who was not only the mistress of her own 
house, consisting of a oonaidemble number of middle- 
aged men and women, but she was often the referee 
of important disputes in the village of which she 
was an inhabitant, and her decisions were received 
with the highest respect. Nor is this an exceptional 
case. Oid widows, provided they have intelligence 
and good oharaoter, assert, on aooouut of their expert- 
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ence in life, their superiority over men younger than 
they. As to the privations of widows, a little too much 
is made of them. Bosides the one supreme privation 
of having the fountain of their affections sealed up, 
the others, of which foreign writers make so much, 
are not worth speaking about. The most considerable 
of these minor privations is that only one meal is 
permitted them in twenty-four hours. But this 
restraint will ceaso to bo regarded as a privation when 
it is considered that a widow’s meal is usually larger 
m quantity and heavier in weight than that of a 
married woman; that tho meal is taken in the after¬ 
noon not many hours before sleep ; that most widows 
are sleek and stout; and that many of the strong 
and able-bodied peasants of the North Western 
Provinces, and the Hindu Sepoys in the Bengal army, 
take only one meal in twenty-four hours. Let not 
the reader suppose that we are extenuating the misery 
of Aduri. Her case was truly pitiable. Though 
not anticipating unkind treatment from the rest of 
the family, she felt that she was socially dead; at any 
rate, that she was ai.ons in the world. 

This calamitous event in Badau’s little household 
altogether changed the colour and complexion of 
our hero’s destiny. It is idle to conjecture what 
he might have become if his education had boeu 
carried on ; he might perhaps have become a niotuirir 
Jclork), a gomasta (agent), or a nmh (manager) to 
a aamimUr. But the untimely death of Gay&ram 
put an end to all those hopes. Govindn could not 
conveniently allowed to continue his studies. 
Gay&r&m had charge of the cows and of the bullocks. 
Now that he is gone to the other world, who is to 
attend on them T Badan and K&lamanik wen 
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required for cultivation; ami the women—excepting 
little girls—of Badan’s class of peasants do not 
usually tend cows in the field. The resolution waa 
at once taken that Govinda should no longer go to 
the path said. Thus closed our hero’s career at 
school, where he had learned to add, to subtract, 
and to sign his name. But there is another educa¬ 
tion quite different from that which is given in 
at bools; how Govinda profited by it will be seen ip 
subsequent chapters. 
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ODDS AND KNDfl. 

Tb«re it a tear for all that dia, 

A mourner o’er the humbleet grara. 

Byten. 

Arris the terribly sadden death of Gay&r&m, the 
family in whose fortunes we are interested became 
anclean for a month j for what is called mourning 
amongst Europeans, is called asoucha (uncleanness) 
amongst Hindus, not unlike the custom of the Jews 
of old. Upon people whose life is a continual scene 
of privation, asouc.ha does not press heavily: still 
it entailed some hardship on the little family. Fish, 
which is an essential accompaniment of Bengali diet, 
being eaten along with rice both at mid-day and at 
night, was not touched by any member of the family 
during the thirty days of uncleanness. To Alanga 
alone this was no privation, as she had ceased to be 
piscivorous since the commencement of her widow¬ 
hood. Free social intercourse with friends was not 
cultivated, as a person who is unclean cannot touch 
another without defiling him. The hair on Badan’s 
ohin and forehead—parts which are always shaven, 
unless a Hindu, like the Jewish Naiarito, dedicates it 
to some god—was suffered to grow; and mustard 
oil, with which a Bengali, whether RAja or raiyat, 
anoints his body before bathing, and which makes 
his face to shine, was discontinued. The greatest 
austerities are naturally practised by the nearest 
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relations of a deceased person—by his eldest son 
and his widow; but as Gay&r&m had no children, 
they were practised by Aduri alone. She put on the 
same piece of safi —without a coloured border—day 
and night for a whole month; and after bathing every 
day, she kept on her person the tdfi dripping wet, 
till it dried of itself. She did not join the family 
meal, and did not eat what had been oooked by 
others; she oooked for herself: nor was she allowed 
to eat what the others ate—she had to be satisfied 
with one meal a day of simple dtap rice, boiled with 
a little milk or clarified butter. In this manner, 
Aduri and the rest spent the whole of the unclean 
month. On the thirtieth day took place the purifi¬ 
cation. The male members of the family were shaved 
by the family "barber, and the female barber pared 
the nails of the fingers and toes of the women. 
They then bathed in a tank, put on new clothes, 
performed certain religious ceremonies called traddha, 
with the assistance of the family priest—and thus 
became clean, and restored to the society and oom- 
munion of their fellow-men. 

We have more than once, in the course of this 
narrative, spoken of Badan’s family guru, or spiritual 
director, family priest, and family barber of both 
•exes; and the English reader may ask how oould 
a poor man like Badan, a mere cultivator of the 
•oil, afford to koep such expensive articles as a father- 
confessor, a priest, and a barber. But whether they 
are expensive or not, those three gentlemen are 
essentially necessary to every Hindu family. There 
cannot be a Hindu family which has not its guru, ita 
purohita, its ndjnta; and the reason is that there 
cannot be a Hindu family without its religion, re- 
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ligion being interwoven with social manners and 

customs. 

Nor are these officers expensive. Gang& N&pita, 
the barber, once a fortnight shaved the forehead and 
chin of Badan, Kalam6nik, and afterwards of our hero , 
and his worthy partner in life, whose name we never 
hoard, as she was always called Najntni, or more 
fnmiliarly Napteni, once a month pared the nails of the 
women. And what did the couple receivo for those 
fortnightly and monthly services ? Why, not more 
than half a man (maund) of paddy about the time of 
harvest, the price of which in the days of which we are 
speaking could not have been more than four annas, nr 
sixpence, bosidos some occasional presonts at a marriage, 
on purification after the death of a member of the 
family, at tho birth of a child, and the like. The 
purohitu (priest) of the family, Itamdhan Misra, the 
same whose mother became sati, who officiated at 
births, marriages, deaths, and all religious celebra¬ 
tions, hardly received anything except- the offerings 
(consisting of rice, plantains, and the like) made to 
rue gods on those occasions, and occasional presents 
of the products of the earth iti their seasons, like 
brinjal, potatoes, pulse, sugar-cane. Though most 
Aguris are of the Saktu sect, Badan was a Vaish- 
nava, and had therefore a gvmuimi for his guru, or 
spiritual guide, whose name was Vrindiivana Gos- 
vfuni, of the villago of Aogr&in, many miles distant 
from Kanchanpur. He visited tho family once a 
year in the course of his ecclesiastical visitation, the 
object of which was not so much the imparting 
of ghostly instruction as the fleecing his flock as 
much as he possibly could. Indeed, he did no# 
give instruction at all. The only thing h* ev*r 
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did to any disciple during that disciple’s lifetime 
was to whisper once into Ins ear one or two un¬ 
meaning Bounds like kling krishna, or ring dhung, 
or dhung phaf, which unmeaning sounds are called 
vija-mantras, or seed-prayers, and which the disciple 
had to repeat, either mentally or in a whisper, 
every day of his life at least ono hundml-iuid-eiglit 
tunes. When the gosviimi indicted Hadan with his 
annual visit, he had to give him an eight-anna piece 
(a shilling), except on occasions of initiation into 
the seed-prayers, when the spiritual guide expected 
perquisites. The English reader may think that the 
guru is the bishop, and the pi tnduta is ins curate; 
such is, however, not the case. The two jn (sons 
are quite independent of, and may he unknown to, 
each other, their functions lining entirely different. 
The guru is something like a Father Confessor, and 
the jmrohil'i like a Chaplain The intelligent reader 
will thus perceive that a Bengali raiyat like Hadan 
is not too poor to entertain the services of a Father 
Confessor, a domestic chaplain, and a family surgeon 
— for (jiangd Nripita wielded both the ra/.or and the 
lancet—since the total annual cost for keeping those 
three dignitaries did not come up to more than six 
■hillings. 

It may he asked again by the simple English 
reader, if the remuneration of the spiritual guide, 
the priest and the barber, he so little, how do they 
maintain themselves and their families? In the first 
place, these three personages render services to * 
great many people, and every little makes a inuckle. 
The barber of Badan was the barber of hundreds ol 
other people in the village, since every Hindu require* 
the services of the craft, and no Hindu shaves htm- 
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self; Badan’s priest was the priest of a great many 
other families, some of whom were rich, and gave 
him a great deal; while Badan’s spiritual guide had 
disciples, not only at Kdnchanpur, but in hundreds of 
other villages scattered all over the country, fiotn 
all of whom he received his yearly stipend. In the 
second place, the spiritual priest and barber do uot 
depend for their livelihood on the income of their 
trade or profession : each has some acres of land, 
which he cultivates by employing laboureis. 

In the villages of Bengal, nearly all classes of 
people, excepting the peasantry, get their clothes 
washed by members of the dlwha caste, who have 
boon washermen from generation to generation. In 
Badan’B house the women did the washing, which 
took place once a mouth. On such occasions, the 
clothes, put in hdiufi* containing water, cow's urine, 
and ashes—especially the ashes of burnt plantain 
trees, which have a powerful alkaline property—were 
subjected to the process of boiling, ami then taken 
ont to the tank near the house and beaten upon a 
plank or a big Btone, and subsequently washed in 
water and pot in the sun. Exceptionally fine clothes, 
like those worn on high days and holidays, were 
given to the professional washerman. I should, 
however, remark that every member of Badan’a 
family washed in water his or her dhuti or »d(i 
every day at the time of bathing, as it is reckoned 
unclean, from a ceremonial point of view, to put on 
during the day the same piece of cloth in which a 
person has slept at night. Hence a Hindu, though 
poor, must have two pieces of cloth—one to bathe in 
(bathing naked being unknown in the country), and 
another to put on while the first one is drying in the 
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»un ; and if a peasant be the poorest of the poor he 
has hiB gdmchhd, or bathing-towel, which he wraps 
round his waist whilst his dhuti is drying. Consider¬ 
ing that Bengali Hindu peasants bathe every day 
throughout the year, and every day wash their clothes 
in water, we have no hesitation in saying that they 
are about the cleanest peasantry in the world. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

PASTORAL SCENES. 


A Torioui group the herds and flocks oorapoffci 
Rural oonfuHion ! On the grassy hank 
Some ruminating he , while others stand 
Half m the Uood, and, often bonding, wp 
The circling Buifaoo In the middle droop# 

The strong laborious oi, of honest front, 

Which, mcompobed, ho shakos , and fi« »ii his side® 
The tioublous insects lashes with his Ui l. 
Returning still 

Thornton’t Stasom. 


Oofi hero hits bidden adieu to the school of Rfuna 
Rfipa, and enrolled himself a student in the great 
school of Damo Nature. He has done with primers, 
with palmyra and plantain-leaves—at least so far ns 
writing on them is concerned ; while the music of the 
multiplication table he has exchanged for the hatmony 
of warblers of the grove. We have seen what (iovimla 
did every day when he attended the pii(h*ihi ; let 
us uow see wluvt he did overy day after he had been 
installed neat-herd of the family. 

(lovinda rose early every morning before crow- 
oawmg, went to the straw-loft, took down some 
bundles of paddy straw, and, with the assistance of 
his uncle Kalatntuiik, began chopping them with a 
large sickle called With the chopped straw, 

mixed with water and some pieces of mustard oil- 
cakes, ho filled those minds or earthen tubs, which 
were half sunk in the ground on the yard near the 
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stuck of straw. Having made ready their food, ho 
brought out of the cow-house all the cows and 
bullocks, and tied them to their respective tubs. 
While the cows were munching their breakfast, he 
went into the cow-house, made a heap of the dung 
in a corner of the yard, and threw the refuse into 
the dunghill behind the kitchen. He next swept 
the cow-house and made it as clean as ho could, 
Hti owing the wet places with ashes. After some 
time the cows were milked ; but us Goviuda was not 
yet equal to the operation, he contented himself 
for smile time with merely catching hold of the calvts 
by tlnur ears, while Kalanuinik, sitting on Ins toes in 
a kneeling posture, and costing the milk-can between 
his knee-joints, went on milking, at a great rate, to 
the delightful tune of rlum-chu, r/mn-rho, ch<in-rh<>. 
The next thing he did was that lie went out, with a 
large quantity of the milk and a half tr&r measure, to 
a Brahman family in the neighhouih< nd who had con¬ 
tracted with lladaii for a daily supply. On returning 
home he made preparations for going out to the 
fields with the cows. These preparations consisted in 
putting a quantity of tobacco in an earthen cup—foi 
our hero, though only twelve years old, had already 
taken to smoking—in pouring a little quantity of 
n nstard oil into a chmiija (bamboo phial) to anoint 
tin body with before bathing, and in ty.ug some 
fried nee in his tjiimrhhn. The preparations over, he 
loosened the cows, and took them out to graze beside 
a large tank, where was an asvutha tree, in tho shade 
of which were sitting four lads who had evidently 
come on the same errand as Gorinda. On seeing 
him one of the lads said, “ Hullo, Gove, what is the 

matter? We thought you were not, coining to-day” 
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Govinda. “ I am a little late to-day. I waa 
delayed in the house of the BhaHach&ryas, where I 
etopped a long time before they took milk. The 
ginni (mistress) had gone to bathe, and there was 
nobody in the house to take milk.” 

First Lad. “ How much milk does Mangli give 
now ? I thought she was about to cease giving 
milk.” 

Govinda. " She will do so soon; but in the 
meantime she gives one sear of milk both morning 
and evening.” 

Second Lad. " She is a Lakshmi cow. Do yon 
know, Gove, that your father bought Mangli from 
my father ?” 

Govinda. " Yes f It is curious I never heard of 
that. How much did my father pay for her f ” 

Second Lad. “ He paid only ton ( dkds .” 

I may state here that the word rupey&, or as it 
is commonly written rup6e or rupi, is unknown to 
tho peasantry of Bengal, at least to Bengali Hindu 
peasants; the word they invariably use is tak4. 

Govinda. "That is very cheap; for she ia a 
good cow.” 

Second Lad. ' “ Of course, it is very cheap. My 
father gave her away almost for nothing, as he was 
in arrears with the zamind&r.” 

Third Lad. " Look 1 look 1 there is a Kanumdn 
(baboon) coining towards us with something like a 
gunny-bag in its hands. What can it be ?” 

Govinda. " It is a gunny-bag of hadi. '•’he 
rascal has stolen it from the roof of some house.” 

Third Lad. " Very likely. Look ! the hanumdn 
has gone up the tree. J hope the fellow wiU not 
pelt our heads.” 
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Oouinda. " If he did you should be thankful, a* 
[fnnnmdn was Rama's beloved Bervant and devoted 
disciple. Your head would be sanctified.” 

Third Lad. " S&bash ! S&b&ah ! (Well done!) 
By going to pdfhsdla two or three years, Gove has 
become a Pundit. May you live for ever, Gove ! ” 

Gnvinda. "What have I done to call forth such 
sarcasm ? I don't pretend to be wiser than you all.” 

Fourth Lad. “ Look ! am..her hanumdn ia coming 
with a baby monkey suspended on her chest.” 

Second Lad. “ Gove! see your Mangli is going 
aito Pndma Pal's sugar-cane field. If he sees it lie 
will drive the ghost out of you by abusing you.” 

Govinda. (HawUiuj aloud and directing hi* voice 
Inwards the caw Mangli about to enter the sugar-cane 
plantation.) "Hell! heh ! heh ! Mangli! Don't go 
there, you sydld (wife’s brother, used as a term of 
abuse) of a cow.” 

Second [Jail. “ Mangli does not care for your 
words ; she is now fairly in.” 

Govmda now ran towards the sugar-cane planta¬ 
tion, and brought back the cow, not without getting 
some abuse from Pad in a Pal, the owner of the planta¬ 
tion, who happened to be there at the tune. 

After this the five boys began in fun to throw 
clods of earth at the baboons on the tree. One of 
these baboons was what ia called a jodd, that is to 
say, a baboon of unusually large size, and fierce in 
proportion. The godd, being provoked to wrath, 
started up, roared its long tail in the form of a circle, 
leapt from branch to branch, and filled the air with 
sounds of Oop, ovp, oop ; it again sat on a branch, 
showed its teeth at the lads in a fierce manner, and 
gave oat from its deep chest the harsh cry, khakor, 
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khakor, khakor : at last being completely foiled b\ 
the missiles of the juvenile assailants, it came down 
ttorn the tree and galloped away to a distant one, 
the female baboon following with her cub. 

Alter the baboons had gone away, Goviudu 
and his associates ate the parched rice which each 
one had brought for himself, and then Bauntered 
among the thickets and climbed up trees for fruits. 
I'hey ate a lot of wild fruit called hninrhi —the shrub 
on which it grows abounding m the place, and an 
acid Iruit called Knranchd\ but the fruit which they 
liked best, and which they found growing on a large 
tree in the vicinity, was the phulxn (( j-reiria asiaticnj. 
I hey all climbed up this tree, and, sitting on its 
branches liko so many baboons, ate its little pleasant 
fnnt. They then went to look after their cows and 
to bring them together, as they had dispersed in 
diffoiont directions. This done, they anointed their 
bodies with mustard oil, which each one had brought 
for himself in a bamboo phial. Bathing then followed. 
The tauk was full of aquatic plants of a hundred 
species, of which the raktakambal (Nelumbium 
ipeciuxumj or red lotos, was the most magnifi¬ 
cent-looking. Our cow-herd boys tore up large 
quantities of various Borta of water-lilies, the pods 
of some of which and the stalks of others are edible. 
After this feast of fruits was over, and after they had 
again put oil their dhutis, which had been extended 
on the gross for sunning, Govinda said—" Well 
friends, ] am going home to eat bkdt; please take 
care of my cows during my absence ; I shall be late 
in coming, as I shall have to go to the eastern meadow 
with bluit for my father and uncle, but Sambhu will 
oonie before uio, and relieve you all three.” So 
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Govinda and Sambhu, bis neighbour, the*son of the 
-torv-telling woman of whom we have spoken, went 
evny. Govinda ate his bhut at home, took his father 
■ml uncle’s dinner to the fields on the east- side of the 
, illage, and returned to his place Rt the foot of the 
mratha tree, where he found Sambhu sitting alone, 
is the other three had gone home for their dinner. 
Vfter some time those three returned, and the party 
-pent the afternoon m very much the same manner 
i, the forenoon—now going after tlunr cows to 
ere vent them from injuring the crops, now climbing 
ip trees and playing pranks on their branches, now 
-inging songs about cows and women, and now playing 
at hi'iduijiufu. But the great object of tlieir solicitude 
m the afternoon was the gathering of a basketful 

cow-dung, on the failure of which they would be 
sharply rebuked by their parents, guardians or 
masters. 

The sun hps now set, though a few of his depart¬ 
ing rays are still visible on the leafy top of distant 
palmyras. It is twilight—in Bengali very appro¬ 
priately called gotlhuh, or row n dust—the cows must 
bo taken home. Each neat-herd boy, with a basket 
"f cow-dung on his head, and a bamboo Btick in his 
i i^lit hand, is behind his herd of cows, ever and 
cion shouting aloud, either bidding the obedient 
k ine to walk faster, or calling back any cow which 
nos strayed from the right path l hey proceed by 
-hrees, or fours, or sixes, in a row, according to the 
'acadth of the road, which is not always a constant 
quantity; they kick up a great deal of dust, as the 
..ads are never watered except by heaven ; they 
block up sometimes the whole road the women, 
with katsix of water on their waist, standing on both 
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sides to m^ke room for them. In this fashion 
Govinda takes his cows home; ties them to their 
respective stalls in the cow-house'; fills their tubs 
with chopped straw, water, and cakes of mustard oil; 
milks some of them, with the assistance of K&lam&nik; 
makes a good fire, or rather smoke, of cow-dung 
cakes to drive away mosquitoes and fleas; and then 
•huts up the cow-house for the night—and with it 
we also shut up this chapter. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

GOTINDa's KKIKND8. 

^ie friends thou h&at, and thoir adoption tried, 

Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel 

Ilamltf. 

Ttr« system of caste prevents the different classes of 
Hindus from full social intercourse \vith one another. 
Agtiris will not eat and intermarry with any that 
do not belong to that caste ; and the same is 
tine of the thirty-six castes into which the whole 
Hindu community in Bengal is said to he divided, 
hut, short of eating, di inking, and in tei me i ry mg, 
there is a .good deal of in let eon i se ami kindly feel¬ 
ing between members of dillerent castes. An Aguri 
may have a <jo<il<i (unlC inaii), or a s>o(agiunl- 
tural caste), or a man of imv mhor i,.si*., as (os 
most intimate friend, nit hoifgli ihe\ m.u not enjoy 
each other’s company mi dmo. r — a thing -i.mewliil 
Qi< I ut el 1 lgi Me to tin* (limn r !• \ mg An ,* h. - Ca * * ■ n , a mg 

we suspect, can hardly ... ■ • -t lint I hip, ixiept 

through the stomach. A m*■* g t .. n ni classed 

of the peasantry and niii-am- ..t Bongo, ’ e. n is 
a vast deal of friend I \ mere ■ nis , and 0 i- oy 
no means md uncoiinm m thing he lads of dilTerent 
castes to vow eternal trii*ndsfci|' wiih one nother. 
The friendships of which we am now sp, along .lie not 
unlike those we read of among the ancient Hellenes, as 
in the mythical story of Damon and Pythias, the 
half- legendary tale of Harmodio* and Aristogeiton ; 
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and some instances of which are charmingly 
told as in the Dialogue of the " Attic Bee.” But 
it is impossible to avoid the suspicion, especially from 
the lively descriptions of Plato, that, generally speak¬ 
ing, there was something morally rotten in those out¬ 
wardly graceful friendships, and that a Hellenic eraste» 
was not always a virtuous friend. The friendships 
of the peasant youth of Bengal, however, are generally 
virtuous and disinterested. One peasant boy vows 
eternal friendship with another peasant boy, or with 
» boy of the artisan class, and the fact is not only 
known to the parents and relatives of both—and the 
same was doubtless true, in most cases, of the 
Hellenic erastai —but the formation of the sacred tie 
ia ratified and strengthened by exchanges of presents. 
Two friends, of the sort of which wo are speaking, do 
not mention each other’s names; the one calls the 
other, whether m private or in public, simply friend. 
Youthful friendship amongst the Grecians seems to 
have been excessively jealous—an eraster guarding the 
youth he loved almost with the same jealousy with 
which a man gnaids'lns wife. Friendship amongst 
the vothtul peasants of Bengal is different. Indeed, 
a Bengali peasant lad has generally three friends, all 
of them close and intimate, and there does not 
-com to be the slightest jealousy manifested by them. 
The three friends have three different names. A boy 
generally has a rdmjdt, a bandhu, and a mita —all 
meaning the same thing, namely, friend. But whet, 
one peasant boy says to another peasant boy "You 
are my rdngdt,” he cau never become his bandhu 
or mita; the suujrdt remains ran gat all his life: and 
the same is true of the bandhu and the mitd. Nor 
do these words indicate different degrees of intimacy, 
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is a boy is equally intimate with all three. A 
mifd is usually one’s namesake, but this is by no 
leans invariably the case. Our hero, who was a 
- .ciable spirit, contracted in early life friendship 
with three lads of about the same age with himself, a 
short account of each of whom, as they will sometimes 
appear on the scene in the course of this narrative, it 
w desirable to give hero 

The ndngdt of Govinda was Nanda, the soil of 
Kuvera Karmak&r, the blacksmith of the village. 
Kuvera was a tall thin man, strong built, and 
muscular; with a rather high forehead; with eye^ 
h ows joined together over the root of the nose, winch 
■■■ is aquiline in shape , his bright blank eyes were 
omk deep in their sockets; and his lower I if > was 
'■r and anon put upon the tipper one—a sure sign 
' determination of character lie was probnldy 
'lie hardest worked nan in the village As he 
wis the only blacksmith at Kanehanpur Ins hands 
were full of work. All day from early dawn to « 
ate hour in the night, the forge was ablaze; ami 
w ery now and then large piece*- of iron, like broken 
pigments of the “ sheeted lightning " used to la- 
put on the anvil and hammered and stretched to tlie 
icqiuaite size. The kdmdrtdld (smithy) was always 
crowded with people come on business. One has 
come t£> get his ploughshare mended, another Ins koftin 
(bill-hook), a third his hdale (sickle), a fourth his kutjul 
(axe), a fifth his kwlih (hoe) ; a woman has come 
to get her bvnfi (a sort of sickle used in the kitchen) 
'ootbed ; a pdfhtdld boy has come to got Ins rude 
penknife sharpened by the addition to the blado of 
a little steel which he has brought with him ; while 
a lot of peasant boys are sitting there for fishing 
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hooks whirl) Kuveia has promised to make for them 
Kuvera was assisted in the smithy by ins son Nnnda, 
who was the very picture of his father, and whr 
bade fair to become one of the best blacksmiths in 
the whole district, almost equal to Visvakarma— the 
Ilophaestos of the Hindus. This lad, about sixteen 
years old, was our hero’s ni'nijiit ; and Govinda saw 
him in the smithy almost every evening after dis¬ 
charging his pastoral duties in the cow-house. 

Govinda’a Ixtndltu was Kapila, the son of feagara 
Mistri, a carpontor. Having never been to Calcutta, and 
being employed only m village cai pentry, Sagara had 
ffbver made chairs or tables, since those articles of 
furniture are not used by either the Hindu gentry or 
peasantry, except a few of the former, who have 
formed Anglicised tastes. But he could make 
excellent sleeping kh-ifs (wooden bedsteads), richly 
carved at the head, boxes of all si/es and of various 
sorts of wood, neat />indnx (flat stools) of jack-wood, 
stools of every description, doors and window-frames, 
and p'tlkis (palanquins), better than those made at 
Vardhamhna, and almost equalling m fineness those 
manufactured at Kapalgol.i, in Calcutta. But that 
in which he chiefly excelled was the making of 
earthen images of the Hindu gods, which, though 
constructed m Calcutta by potters, were made at 
Kanehanpur by carpenters. His skill was every year 
called forth, especially at the time of the Durga 
Piija, the image of which goddess he made almost 
to perfection, according to village ideas of perfection 
in mud sculpture. All the inhabitants of the village 
used to be in raptures with the image of Durg6 
and her group which Sagara made for the zamind4r 
of K&nchanpor. The women declared that the image* 
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wore so life-like that speech and locomotion were 
only wanting to make them living gods and god¬ 
desses, while the painted canopy above the unages 
they extolled as a piece of perfect painting But 
Sagara exercised other functions than those of a 
carpenter, a mud modeller, and a painter: he made, 
or rather the women in his house made, and sold 
chilli. I don’t know how the cine stands m other 
puts of Bengal, but in the district of Vardliamana, 
at any rate m the village of Kanchnnpur, rhiihi was 
always made and sold bv carpenters, though 1 
(•"iiU'-s I see little connection between carpentry 
and cl,iil. j-making. But what is rhiifd ? the English 
cader will ask. It is rice soaked in water, and then 
‘aken out and flattened by means of the pedal 

■ the riee-husker This when dried by exposure 
is called clnili , largely eaten by the peasantry 
a lb rinds juid treacle, or fried dry, in which 
->t ate it is i room mended by Bengali physicians to 

■ ‘I, i ale -cent patients as a light diet. Kapila, the 
' iii lhu of (jiivindu, inherited the many-sided genial 
J Ins father, and could with equal facility make a 
ick-wood I’inda, paint Durgii, and flatten rice. 

(Jovinda’s mild was Madan, the son of KtUi 
Datta, one of the mudit or grocers of the village. 

I have culled Kasi a grocer, though he dealt in 
-carcoly any articles sold by European and American 
giocers. Webster, in his Dictionary, says, that a 
rrocer is one who deals in “ tea, sugar, spices, coffee, 
bquors, fruits, <kc.” Kasi muth had no fruits in 
s i s shop, though some of the Calcutta mud it sell 
plantains aud cocoa-nuts; he sold no liquors, and, if 
he had sold them, he would have been excommu¬ 
nicated, and would have lost his caste ; of coffee. 
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neither he nor hia village-men had ever heard tli- 
name; spices of some kinds he certainly had; suga- 
he perhaps had, bttfc chiefly, I suspect, in the shnp. 
of molasses; and, though he had heard the nann 
of tchd, or tea, ho had none in his shop, as no out 
in the village, not even the rich zamindar himself 
drank it. What did he sell then ? He sold rice 
paddy, pulso of various sorts, salt, mustard oi! 
cocoa-nut oil, girgei, turmerio, tobacco, pepper-corns, 
coriander seed, cummin seed, tejpdt (Laurut easxia), 
betel nut, hotel leaf, cardamoms (of both sorts, the 
bigger, and the smaller, usually called Gujr&thi). 
nutmegs, treacle, Ac., &c. Govmda’s mild Madnn, 
the retail merchant to be, assisted hia father in 
selling articles in the shop, and in going out in the 
evenings to the houaos of customers, for payment 
of bills. Govinda fixed upon this lad as his mitd, 
as, though he was called Marfan by every body ir. 
the village, his zodiacal or astronomical name—and 
every Hindu has his astronomical name determined 
by the position of the sun in the zodiac, at the 
time of his birth—was Govinda. 

Such were the three friends of our hero—his 
tangdt, hia bandhu, and his rnitd —with whom he was 
very intimate, and to whom he communicated his 
secrete, his joys, his griefs, and who in their turn 
reposed in him the like confidence. But, besides 
these three bosom friends, there were three 
other lads who, though neither tdngdt, bandhu, 
nor mita, were his companions and associates, and 
to whom, therefore, the term “ friend,” in a 
loose and general aense, may not improperly be 
applied. 

One of tbeee wae Chatnra, the son of Gnngi 
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Napit, the family barbel of Badan. He had lately 
begun to ply his ra^o. on the foreheads and china 
of people; and though he was not yet very skilful 
in what is reckoned the most difficult branch of the 
craft, viz., the paring of nails, yet it was generally 
admitted tht-c he was no unworthy scion of a noble 
barber’s bouse. In addition to shaving, Chatura, 
like h’.s father, had taken to surgery, for in the 
vtlLgcs of Bengal the barber discharges the duties 
of a chirurgeon; and I have been told by porsons 
competent to form an opinion on thia difficult sub¬ 
ject that the skill showu by Chatura, young and 
inexperienced as he was, in lancing boils, drawing 
teeth, cutting corns, extracting thorns from the 
soles of peasants’ feet, and setting dislocated bones, 
was so great that there was scarcely any doubt 
that in time he would vastly excel his father in 
reputation ps a surgeon. Under the auspices of his 
father he was also getting initiated into the mysteries 
of births, marriage’s, and deaths, in all of which the 
barber, like the priest, plays so prominent a part. 
Chatura was quick-witted like his race, who are said 
to be as shrewd amongst men as the jackal is 
amongst quadrupeds, and the crow amongst biped* 
possessing feathers; and those who know him best 
declared that his intellect, though he had not had 
the benefit of jxifhmld training, was as keen as tha 
edge of the razor he wielded. 

Another of our hero’s companions was Raaamaya, 
the son of a modaka or confectioner. I do not know 
that any other nation in the world consumes so many 
sweetmeats as the higher and middle classes of the 
people of Bengal. In other countries sweets and 
oomfita are for the moat part eaten by children ; in 
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Bengal they are eaten as much by grown men ami 
women as by children. In some feasta all the coarse- 
consist of sweetmeats from beginning to end. Is this 
the roason why the Bengalis have not '.eft off then 
state of pupilage aa a nation ? But whether this i- 
the case or not, the fact is undoubted that Bengalis 
consume an immense quantity of sweetmeats. Hence 
confectioners are as plentiful in the land aa crows 
Knnchunpur was famous for one sort of sweetmeats 
which were not so well made in any other village of 
Bengal As Vardhainana is celebrated for its ola, 
Chandernagore for its ra.vujullti, Mankar for its kadini, 
Dhaniyakhali for its himirlmr, Santipur for its mod, 
Birbhutn for its mor<dJ,d t Vishnupur for its m<itirhu>, 
Ambika tor its xaahdd-moniia, so Kiinchanpur was 
famous for its Icfn'ijd, which may truly be said to be 
the raja (king) of sweetmeats. Vardhainana certainly 
gets the credit of this monarch of sweetmeats, as well 
as of ,</ri ; but those wlio are well acquainted with the 
matter know that the best manufacturers of khdjd 
in Vardhainana are all natives ot Kiinchanpur; and 
ot these Kasamava’s father was the most distinguished. 
Budan, as a husbandman, was not in circumstances to 
buv sweetmeats tor lus son or for his wile—the only 
-wo intent, consumed by the peasantry being, besides 
treacle in its raw unmanufactured state, mucjki— that 
is, parched paddy (with tile husk taken off) clipped in 
tiencle —and in high days and holidays pd/.i/i , but 
thanks to (iovinda’s friendship wth Rasamava, he 
was not (infrequently presented with sweetmeats used 
bv the higher classes, and especially with kloij d, the 
taja of confectionery. 

The last companion #f Govtuda we shall mention 
im Hokiram, the son of a weaver—indeed, the “on 
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of that identical weaver to whom Alanga had given 
threads of her own spinning for weaving a Ihuti for 
our hero, when he censed for the lirst time to revel 
m his infantile state of Adamic nudity. Lancashire 
weavers are, wo believe, veiy sharp—some say a 
little too sharp—in then dealings; but we know not 
how it is that the Bengal weaver has, fioin tune out 
of mind, been noted for his stupidity. In point of 
mental acuteness, he is the veiv antipodes oi the 
barber. Bokiinira did no disc: edit to his caste, as 
he possessed no ordinary dogma of stupidity. His 
friends used to say that Providence had meant to 
make him an ass, but through madvei tenco made 
him into a man. But though Ium head was a block, 
lie had a good limit, and was icady to help his 
fi lends to the utmost of his power. (iovinda never 
asked his advice m any niatli r, as he had rio great 
M spect for lu_s undeistamlmg, but valued Ium greatly 
f i the t ranspaietit smeeiilv and perfect ginleh-ssnesB 
ofjns character. 

Oui luio may, 1 think, be > ongi at ulati d on the 
choice he i ade of his fi lends and assoei.it> s, us e ich 
! them was noted for some one good <pM.ht\ in a 
high degiee of development:— N'.indi r ■ r great 
energy and physical activity, Kapil » fm !os Esthetic 
taste and artistic sk'h, Mailan for piudence, (Jhutura 
for sliowdness, 111 smaya for cheert illness, and 
B karaiu for ainceiity. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 


*R*AT 8ENSATI0N IN THE VILtJtO*. 

0 horror 1 horror l horror ! tonguo nor heart 

Cannot oonoeive, nor name thee! 

A lacbatK 

On* aninmer noon the people of Ki'uichanpur wen? n 
tremondous jxeitement. About the liftli or sixth 
da>i(fa of that mornmg, the second daughter of Padinn 
Lochan Ptil—the same who had a sugar-cane field into 
which one of Govmda's cows had strayed—a girl of 
about six years oi ago, came out of her house to the 
Mtiiut and began to play with other girls. It is usual 
with little boys and git Is who go out to play, to coun 
home about nine o’clock to eat some mxuji and miutln , 
or to drink some milk Yhdumnm (for that was _the 
name of the girl) had hitherto always come at that 
hour to her mother to eat something; but that day 
she did not come at the usual time. Her mother 
became somewhat anxious tshe said to her eldest 
daughter—" Where is Yiidmn.mi, that she has not 
yet come to eat kluih-ir ^food)f” The girl replied 
that she had seen her sister go out about an hour o> 
two before, and that pet haps she was playing with 
some girls in the street. The mother went to tlie- 
outer door of the house facing the street, and called 
out—'* Y&durnani I 0 /<> Yadu I come and eat your 
kluibar.” But no Yadumani answered. She asked 
gome of the passers-By whether they had seen th* 
girl; they replied in the negative. Padina Pal, who 
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was in the chantfimanfap (an outhouse for sitting), on 
henring the voice of hia wife, went to the outer door, 
ami snid—“ Why are you so anxious about Yadumani ? 
She is gone somewhere to play—perhaps to the smithy 
>r to the Urnhnmn’s house—and will be here presently. 
You had better go iu.” The wife obeyed, but somehow 
or other she had in her mind a foreboding of some *vi! 
to come. With a heavy heart she went into the house, 
and resumed her operations in the kitchen. But 
she had hardly any mind to cook. Her body was 
m the kitchen, but her mind was away in all parts 
of the village in search of her daughter. I was 
going to say the village clock struck twelve—not 
remembering that villages in Bengal have not clocks 
is in England—well, two praharas of the day were 
01 ‘Hily over, that is, it was near noon, and Yadumani 
had not yet come for her khabar. The anxious 
mother had left the kitchen a dozen times and asked 
everyone that passed by whether lie had seen her 
daughter. An hour more elapsed and it was nearly 
i lie tune of blnit khabar (eating rice), and vet no 
news of the missing girl. It was then that l’adrna 
1'al himself was alarmed. As for his poor wile, hn 
eves were filled with tears, her heart was beating 
like a pedal, and she was half dead with flight .She 
could not contain any longer. She burst out crying 
■* 0 my Y&dumani! my darling I my treasure ! Why 
have you not come to eat your khabar f Where are 
you, my darling?” All the men, women, and children 
of the adjoining houses ran to I’adma I’«I’h house to 
inquire what the matter was The news that I’adma 
f’ai's second daughter was missing mn through the 
village like the blaze of A hedge of the reed mr set on 
fir®. Though it was the dinner hour, all the people 
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of the village—men, women, and children—camo out of 
their houses to seurch for the girl. The sympathy of 
the whole village was excited—ami Bengalis are a very 
sympathizing people, let foreigners say what they 
please. Every street was- searched, every hon-*', 
every hush and thicket, every mango tope, eveiy 
tamarind giovo, every plantain garden, in the out¬ 
skirts of the village All the huthmg of all 

the tanks of the village weio examined, and two or 
three little pools m the neighbourhood of Padma 
Pill’s house were dragged through with drag-nets, 
and though largo quantities of fish were caught, 
the laxly of Yadiimuiii was not found. The grief 
of all the people was indescribable. Most of 
them that day went without their dinner, for 
they were all diligent in the search. Thirties 
went off in different directions to make fresh 
search. The fishermen of the village—and there was 
a good lot of them, as the Bengalis are an essentially 
piscivorous nice—brought out all their largest drag¬ 
nets, and offered to drag alt tfie tanks , but the 
name of those tanks was legion, and dragging them 
all was not the woik of a day: indeed, some of them, 
as the reader knows, could not be dragged through. 
Every nook ami corner of the village was searched, 
hut in vain. The lamentations of the people were 
loud. As for the poor mother, she rent the air with 
terrific set earns, fell down on fho ground, and rolled 
m the dust writhing with agony, just as a kul, 
whose neck has been half cut by an unskilful saeri- 
ficer, writhes in pain on the altar of some imago of 
the Moloch-like goddess Kali. The sun was just 
setting behind the lofty tamarind trees of the village, 
and yet no clue to the fate of the missing girl had 
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' en found. Tho whole village was filled with hcrroi 
Hut murder will “ out.” 

Govinda S&manta, our hero, had been tho whole 
ilay with his cows, which were grazing on an uncul¬ 
tivated patch of land in the outskirts of the village, 
excepting the Bhort time when he had come home 
for his meal; and it was at that time that he had 
heard of the mysterious disappearance of the sec tul 
daughter of Padma Pul, or as Govinda nnd his com¬ 
panions called him, Podo Pal. Not far from the 
place where Govinda’s cows were grazing, his father 
and uncle were working in tho fields ; for the readei 
must remember that the few acres of land which 
Badan cultivated did not lie in one side of the 
village, but were in various places. At minuet 
'iovinda was bringing his cows home. They came in 
a line, climbed up the high embankment of the tank 
Ki lshnasagarn, went down the slope on tho otlnt 
sale, going very near the water's edge, as cows 
are accustomed to do. One of tho cows, wishing 
to drink water, went to the edge, and put hi r 
fore-legs fairly into the water, but in a moment she 
started back ami ran up the embankment. Anoilou 
row, which was behind, came up to the same spot, 
and was stooping to drink, when she to -1.111< .) 
hack, apparently with fright, and run up tin 'in 
hankinent. Govinda, who noticed b. th, mi' i", 'y 
thought that tho cows must, have hi no s. ,in h nr 
unusual, otherwise they would not have tumid aw.,\ 
from the water without drinking Going to the 
spot, what should he see but a human corpse Hunting 
at some yards’ distance from the shore, half-covered 
by the aquatic plants. As his father and uncle were 
coming behind he shouted to them, and in a moment 

M 
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they joined him. They inferred from the size of th> 
corpse, and from the profusion of hair on its head 
that it was the body of a little girl, and they had n< 
doubt in their minds that it was the corpse of Y6du- 
mam, whom they had often soon. The news was soon 
spread, and the whole village came to the tank. But 
how was the body to be brought to land f The reader 
•vi 11 recollect that the Krishnasrigara was regarded 
with mysterious awe, and that scarcely any person 
lipped his feet in any other part of the tank than" 
fit the bathing g/id/s, which were sadly out of repair 
Amongst the hundreds of spectators crowding the 
slope of the embankment down to the water's edge, 
none offered to undertake the task. At last, Kiila- 
mftnik, the boldest man m the village, wont down 
into the water, swam up to the corpse, and dragged 
it ashore. The crowd shrieked with horror; there 
was no mistaking it—it was the veritable Yadumam, 
but without life, without clothes, without her silver 
ornaments. The poor child had been evidently 
murdered for the sake of the jewels on her 
person. 

The question now was, not as it would have been 
m other countries—who was tho murderer but 
whether the body should be burnt that very night 
or not. The pressing necessity of an immediate 
solution of the question will be apparent to every 
(uie who remembers that Uindus consider it a great 
calamity and a great sin if the body of a deceased 
person is not burnt within twenty-four hours after 
las death. The invariable practice is to perform 
the rite of cremation immediately after the spirit 
has left its clayey tenement. But in the present 
case it was contrary to law to burn the body 
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wr.hont the knowledge and sanction of the police 
I*, was therefore deemed advisable to ask the advice 
ej the zamindiLr of the village. The landlord, as an 
o thodox Hindu, was for immediate cremation; but 
guard against unpleasant consequences he sent 
tor the police-constable of the village, culled yhun- 
l,d,ir, and ordered him (for he was the zamindar’s 
inunble and obedient servant) not to send a report 
‘>f the affair to the thdnd (police-station) of Mun- 
' ■ -var, which was the head police-station of Pargand 
^, .bad, in which Kdnchanpur was situated. On 
living a douceur tho jihdiufiddr agreed to hush 
■it• the matter. The corpse was thou that very 
Mght taken from the Krislinosagara to another 
' ink, whore the remains of all the deceased person* 
' that part of the village were usually burnt, aud 
",r rite of cremation was duly performed. 

Next morning the whole village were on the 
it to discover, if possible, tho perpetrator of that 
■ : • cions deed.’ One old woman came forward and 
- ml that she had Been, the day before, at about 
.■■veil o'clock, YAdumam going along with Bejd 
itigdi and his Bister towards KrishnauAgara. Scores 
' people immediately ran to tho hut of Bejd Bdgdi, 
.tight hold of him and of his sister, and dragged 
ictn to the Cutcherry of tho zatniuddr. On 
'!.e way the culprits wore half killed with slaps, 
lows, cuffs, and kicks of the angry multitude. The 
'.mnmddr ordered them to be tortured till they 
mifeesed the crime. The bamboo torture soon 
impelled them to make a clean breast of the 
iflair. They said that they had enticed away the 
girl from the street, where she was playing, with 
the promise of giving her some 6ne mangoos, that 
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they had taken all her ornaments, which were only 
of silver, killed her, and hid the corpse among the 
flags of the Krishnas&gara. I need scarcely say, 
that at this confession, the crowd, almost madden' 1 
with rage, poured such a hailstorm of blows, kicks, 
and cuffs, upon the culprits, that they were almost 
within an inch of their lives. But the question 
was—what was to be done to them ? They could 
not be handed over to the police, for that would have 
put both l’udma P&l and the zumindar into ft scrape, 
for having burnt the corpse without the knowledg 
and permission of tho police. The zamindilr resolved 
u> expel the murderers from the village, warning 
them, that if they returned to the village, they would 
be handed ovor to tho police, and hanged. There 
and then the miscreants were expelled from tin 
village, accompanied with a whirlwind of abuse, 
and a hailstorm of brickbats and old shoes. Thunk* 
to the easy vntue of the village constable, the higher 
polve authorities never got b scent of this affair. 



nil A V T K H XXV. 

THE VILLAGE MARKET. 

Borne, burthencwi with U.t*ir homely ware. 

Journey to Tillage hat or fair 

H H H itarn. 

Ildft, that is markets, whether held weekly or twioj 
m the week, are a very useful institution ; they not 
only supply with the necessaries of life the inhabitants 
if those little hamlet* in which there are no shops, 
but also promote social intercourse between people 
of different village*. The hat of Kiinchni.pui, as 
the reader knows already, was held on Tuesdays and 
Saturdays on A plain m the south-west corner of the 
village. It was not a large one compared with the 
monstrous haft held in other parts of the eoun'iv, 
'■specially in Eastern Bengal, stilj it was a pntty 
good one, being attended by hetwi en two und tliree 
hundred people. There were no sheds of any kind 
erected in it, so that if a shower came on, th ■ 
would be dispersed — the only protection ivonel mm 
being a few trees on the spot, especially that gigantic 
banyan tree of which we have uln-ady sp .ki :i. < )i 

market days almost ovory family in tin* village sent 
one of its members to the Ad/ to buy whatever was 
needed. Kalamsnik and Govinda both regularly 
went to Ad/, but with different objects. Kalnmamk 
went to sell, whereas our hero went to boy. It was 
customary with Badan to hoard up in the mi»rd« 
(granary) a quantity of paddy sufficient to lupalj 
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all the members of the family with food from onu 
harvest to another; and if there happened to be a 
surplus, it was converted into rice and sold in tlm 
village hat, especially when rice became dear ; ami 
sometimes Kalamamk bought nee in distant lintx and 
sold it at an advantage in the hnf of his own village, 
it was not much that he had to sell, usually two 
sacka of nee on the back of a bullock, (jovinda went 
to buy for the family a few necessary articles which, 
though procurable in the village shops, were sold at 
lower prices in the haf. The two weekly markets 
were not called tho market of Tuesday and the market 
of Saturday ; they were almost always named accord¬ 
ing to the number of days which elapsed between 
one market day and another. Thus the market of 
Tuesday was called the mark'd of three, because three 
clear days intervened between that day and tho fol¬ 
lowing Saturday; and tho market* of Saturday 
was called tho market of two , because there are only 
two days intervening between that day and the follow¬ 
ing Tuesday. Usually more things are sold iti & market 
of throe than in a market of two, as people lay in more 
provisions on the former occasion than on the latter. 

Let my reader accompany Uovinda to a hnf oj 
tin i e, Scaicely havo you come to the outskirts of 
the village when your oars are regaled with the 
hn/.A, as it were, of many millions of bees, wafted 
through the surrounding groves of mango, and the 
long avenues of the as vat ha and the tamarind. The 
1H17.4 increases in louduees as you proceed, and it 
becomes quite deafening when you are fairly on the 
scene of action. For a good, varied, and rich noise 
commend us to a village hd(. The noise of a mob 
mi Trafalgar Square, or on the boulevards of Paris, 
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■a nothing to it. A London or a Paris mob may 
have in it a larger number of people than mo-t 
Ifits ill Bengal, but all who make up that mob do 
not speak at the same time; whereas m a village 
h'if every one, without exception, whether ho be a 
buyer or a seller, is, at the same moment of time, 
speaking in an assembly of some hundreds at the 
top of his voice. 

The first thing you notice as you enter the hut is 
a large number of red-looking bran-new Lhudi* 
(cooking-pots) and earthen vessels of all sorts and 
shapes, both on your right and on your left • those 
have been brought from a neighbouring village, and 
are sure to havo a geod sale, as there is not a single 
potter at Kftnchanpur. The sellers of goods have 
formed themselves into five long rows or streets, 
most of whom are squatting on the bare ground, a 
few on gunny bags spread upon the earth, and 
fewer still on low wooden stools; while the articles 
for sale are put out, according to their nature, either 
iv. the ground, or m gunny bags, or in baskets. 
Out; row you see entirely filled with greens and 
vegetables, the names of which it were endless to 
mention ; for of greens the people of Bengal eat an 
infinite variety, excepting only those which are fit her 
poisonous or noxious m any other way. and as to other 
vegetables their name is legion. (dreens and vi go- 
tables, indeed, require to bo numerous, as Bengalis 
are thorough vegetarians; the only animal food they 
use beiDg milk, clarified butter, and fish. Amongst 
the vegetables exposed for sale you notico some 
carious ones. A woman here has in her basket 
bright-red radishes, each about three feet long; a 
man fcbore has pumpkins and gourds of monstrous 
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bi?.c ; a third hns that wonderfully rich and nutritious 
fruit, though somewhat disagreeable to the taste, 
called kdnfdl or jack fruit, each of which weighs 
forty pounds avoirdupois. But what in the name of 
wonder is that curious looking fruit, resembling a 
huge boa-constrictor, and measuring about two yards 
in length T It is the chichingd, or snake-gourd, the 
Trirhomnthea anguina of botanists. One of these 
snake-gourds is amply sufficient to furnish a large 
family with breakfast and dinner when made into 
curry and oaten along with boiled rice. A stranger 
looking at the long array of greens and vegetables 
might mistake that part of the hdf for an agricul¬ 
tural show, if ho did not know that they constituted 
the chief food of the people. 

The second row consists of grooers and con¬ 
fectioners, and infinitely varied are the articles 
exposed for sale in that range. Yon have a hundred 
sorts of spices, spices for cooking, for pan, and for 
other purposes; of sweetmeats you have every 
variety, from the humble mu<fki and pafdli to the 
delicate khdjd —the king of the tribe. This row is 
frequented chiefly by the villago boys—and both the 
pedagogues of the village give their boys half-school 
on market-days—who with one pice (somewhat less 
than a halfpenny) in each one’s waist—I cannot say 
pocket, for a genuine village Bengali boy having no 
pocket, keeps little sums of money wrapped m the 
folds of his dhuti around the waist—are standing 
before the confectioners, and debating in their minds 
what sweetmeat they shonld select. Nor is the debate 
an idle one; for with a halfpenny a boy may get a 
large qnautity of mu4k* or phufkaldi, a good number 
at kadmds, or a considerable bit of pdfdli. 
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A third row consists chiefly of clothes exposed 
sale by those who have woven them—inelegant 
i d coarse, but stout and lasting, and therefore good 
husbandmen and the working classes. A fourth 
w displays country-made cutlery—plough-shares, 
I -, sickles, bill-hooks, bonfin, axes, knives, kataris, 
K( , Ac., all the implements of husbandry, village cnr- 
: '■ u try, masonry, and cookery. A fifth row oonsists 
f articles manufactured from leather, like shoes, or 
tather slippers—for the majority of Bengalis use 
•nly slippers and not shoes, boots being of course 
>ut of the question—thongs, toys, and other nonde- 
itipt things; while apart from all the rows, under 
he magnificent banyan tree already spoken of, are on 
uie side, paddy and rice sellers with their bullocks, 
tad on the other a lot of fishcrwornon, selling sd 
I. finite variety of fish, from the Lihputian punfi t* 
the Brobdignngian boat and rohita. 

Who is thart. up-country man with a red turban 
■n Ins head, and a large basket in his hand, accom- 
,'amed by a man who looks like a clerk f It is 
die zainindar’s servant, who has come to take told 
'•■lit), for the landlord of the village, from every 
’i.ider in the market. The piece of ground on 
■Inch the hdf is held, belongs to the zammd/ir 
f the village, for which ground no one pays him 
»t; the landlord, therefore, reimburses himself 
v taking, on each market day, from every trader 
a small quantity of the goods in which he deals, 
'diould the commodities be valuable, like cloth or 
jewels, a few pice are paid aa an equivalent for the 
articles. I need hardly Bay that, by adopting this 
method of remunerating himself, the zamind&r get* 

a hundred times more than he would have obtained 

* 
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if he had charged a fair rent for the ground; k ,} 
yet there can be no doubt that the traders tin 
selves prefer the zamind&r’s method, to paying h 
monthly sum. Who is that Mahomedan-lookmg 
man, with a long beard, a skull-cap on his head, 
and a b&ton in his hand, followed by a cod:,, 
with a basket ? He is the phdndiddr (police con¬ 
stable), of the village. Ho has also come for Ins 
told; and, though the traders do not give him a-< 
much as they give to the zamind&r, yet they gr. • 
him something, as they are afraid of incurring In- 
displeasure. Half-a-dozen boys are also going t! 
round of the stalls, to raise told for the Brainin', 
gurumahdhaya (schoolmaster), of the villago; ba¬ 
the poor pedagogue, though he gets a little from 
some of the traders, gets a great deal less than 
the police constable. But there is a fourth tnl t 
raiser, going about from stall to stall with a bask, • 
in his hand. He is a Brahman, exacting a tax f> .- 
the villago bdrodripujd (joint-stock idol worship;, 
which is hold annually at Kanchanpur, attended wit!, 
much pomp and many exhibitions, and for the ex¬ 
penses of which each seller of goods is bound to 
give something on each market day. 

The hot began at about one o’clock in the after¬ 
noon, It is now four o’clock, and business is at 
its height. Both buyers and sellers are speaking 
their loudest, and the noise is deafening. The scene 
is a perfect Babol. It is not only the coufusiou of 
tongues, but the confusion of tongues worse con¬ 
founded. But, lo 1 who is that E iropean gentleman 
who has just entered the hd(, and is standing in 
the shade of that big va(a tree to which I have so 
often alluded, with a B&bu-lookmg person beside 
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him, and & coolie with a bag under his apm T At 
the sight of the Sdheb a number of people leave 
off bargaining and rush towards him. The Habu 
('pen 1 ' a book which he has with him, and begins 
to read. Goviuda and scores of other people listen 
attentively. It is something about God, about sin 
and salvation, about a Saviour for the children of 
men. Govinda distinctly heard the name ./mu 
Khrishfa. The fact is, the Rev. Friedrich Klem- 
knecht, a German clergyman connected with the 
Church Missionary Society, was out itinerating in 
the district of Vardhamfina, and had, in the course of 
his evangelistic peregrinations, reached Kanclmnpur 
that very afternoon, and was now taking advantage of 
the fuif to preach the Gospel to the people. From the 
way in which the people salute the reverend gentle¬ 
man, and the nature of the questions they put him, it 
seems that he is no stranger to them. The truth is, 
Mr. Klemknecht's station is Kanliin&ts&li, on the 
suburbs of the town of Vardhamtina, only seven miles 
distant from KAnchanpur; he had therefore been 
often in the village and preached at the Kaf as well 
as at Sivatal4, as the middle part of the village, 
where there were two temples, was called, and had 
sometimes visited some of the influential inhabitants 
in their houses. As Mr. Klemknecht was very affable 
in his manners, and had no hauteur or arrogance in his 
demeanour towards the children of the soil—as he was 
exceedingly simple in his habits, like most Germans 
—as he never lost temper in his discussions with 
Hindus, though it was sorely tried by the irrelevant 
arguments and incoherent reasonings of his opponents 
—as he sometimes gave medicines to the poor people 
of the village if sick at the time of his annual visit— 
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and as he. spoke the Bengali language almost like a 
Bengali (and Germans, as a rule, speak Bengali better 
than Englishmen), excepting now and then confound 
Lng his b’s with his p’s—he was universally liked by 
the inhabitants of Kunehanpur; indeed, little boys 
used to go up to him, and, catching liis coat-tails, 
used to say—" Padre Sahel), mhtm.” 

Such was the missionary who now stood under the 
gigantic vaftt tret' in the market-place of Kanchanpur. 
After his catechist had read a chapter of one of the 
Gospels—and 1 have been told that it was the eleventh 
chapter of the Gospel of St. Matthew—and had briefly 
expounded it to the crowd, which was receiving acces¬ 
sion of listeners every minute, Mr. Kleinknecht 
addressed the people, taking for his text—"Come 
unto me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and 
l will give you rest." The reverend gentleman drew 
such u vivid picture of the sorrows and sufferings of 
humanity, and manifested such glowing sympathy for 
the labouring poor, that the audience (the majority of 
whi«tn were of that class) seemed to be greatly affected. 
While the preacher was going on with his subject with 
great earnestness and fluency, one here and another 
there exclaimed—"All that the Padre S/Lheb is saying 
is ijinte true!” When, however, he touched on the 
last clause of the text and spoke of the eternal rest as 
the gift «f the Saviour, he did not seem to carry along 
with him the sympathy of his audience. At the con¬ 
clusion of the address a discussion followed, in which 
some Brahmans and K&yasthas took part, but the 
irgumenta of which it is here unnecessary to detail. 
\t the close of the discussion, Christian tracts written 
n the Bengali language were distributed gratuitously 
unong the people, who showed such eagerness to 
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obtain them that they trod upon one another's toes, 
and nearly threw the missionary and lus oat whist, off 
their legs. In the melee our hero got hold of a tract 
entitled the Sutya A'sraya (“The True Refuge") 
which he took home and used occasionally to read. 
As the sun had already set, the lu'i f broke up, and 
buyers and sellers wended their way homewards—some 
to KAnchanpr'. and others to neighbouring villages 




CHAPTER XXVI. 

ladies’ parliament. 

Bat ohief do India’* simple daughters, 

A wamble m thnoe hallowed waters, 

With rase of classic model laden, 

Like (Jrecmn girl or Tuscan maiden, 

Collecting thus thoir urns to till 
From gushing fount, or trickling rill 

H U Wilson 

Though Bengali women in the villages visit one 
another in their houses for friendly conversation, 
nowhere do so many women meet together and talk'ou 
bo many different subjects—village politics not ex¬ 
cluded—as at the bathing yha(a of those tanks to 
which they rosort for their daily ablution^. 1 have 
already told the reader that Kiinchanpur has a great 
mnny large and beautiful tanks, but all of thorn were 
not popular for bathing purposes. Tho two tanks in 
the village which were resorted to by the largest 
number of bathers were the Ilimsdijuni in the south, 
and the Ihiyn’a tank in the north of the village. As 
Bndan lived in the northern division of the village, the 
members of Ins family all bathed every day in the 
Edij'i'a tank, so called from tho xamindar, who 
belonged to the Jtiiya family. It had two bathing 
ghdfs, one for men, and the other for women, and 
they are so situated with respect to each other, 
that the men who bathe in the one yhiif cannot 
see the women who bathe in the other Both have 
flights of steps built of masonry, going pretty fur 
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into the tank, which is very deep. Those steps 
are enclosed by walls of masonry, winch, however, 
do not rise above the surface ot the water. At the 
head of the steps is a large floor, also of masonry, 
where the people, after coining out of the water, 
wipe their bodies' their hair, and sometimes change 
their wet clothes for dry ones, though the general 
custom is to go homo, however distant, in wet clothes. 
On two sides of the lloor are two tulasi plants, raised 
above the flour by masonry work. 

If the reader wishes to listen to a conversation 
carried on by a number of women, lot him accom¬ 
pany me about the middle of the day, say between 
eleven and twelve o'clock, to the women's <jh i( of 
the Raya’s tank. It is, however an expedition 
attended with some peril, for if we are seen standing 
near the <jh•'<(, and listening to the conversation going 
on, we are sure to be called all sorts of names, and 
abused as Bengali women only can abuse. We must 
therefore get to the tjhu( some one or two hours 
befoie, and conceal ourselves among the thick foliage 
of a sacred sriphal tree (./',’;//« Marmrlo*) which stands 
just a little beyond the lloor. 

It is eleven o’clock. The women are dropping 
in one by one. Most of them are bringing with 
them brass kalasis (water-vases), and a few have 
-earthen ones, m which they intend taking home 
drinking water, and which tin y all put down on the 
floor described above. Then faces are all looking 
glossy, for they have been well rubbed with oil. 
Women of all ages, of all ranks, of all castes except 
the very lowest, are there. There is a venerable- 
looking old woman of seventy, all her hair white om 
flax. Kh e has no kiilnxi, as she is too feeble to 
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carry one filled with water. There are matrons 
thirty and forty years old, women of twenty, and 
blooming girls of sweet sixteen—in England they 
call it “sweet seventeen”; in Bengal the sixteenth 
year of a Hindu young lady is thought to be the 
sweetest and most charming. Some of them, you 
observe, are very handsome in their features, and 
their complexion is like the whiteness of milk mixed 
with the redness of the alakta (lac), a colour which 
most Bengalis prefer to the snowy whiteness of the 
European. The quantity of jewels, most of them 
of pure gold, with which the persons of many of 
them are loaded, shows that they belong to the 
aristocracy of the village. Most of the women, 
shortly after their arrival at the yhd(, sit down on 
the steps of the water's edge, rub their teeth with 
a black dentifrice, called misi, which each woman 
has brought with her wrappod in a bit of paper, 
gargle their mouths for a full quarter of an hour, 
and begin scouring their faet with their gdmchhd 
(bathing towels). They then go down the steps 
—with their clothes on, of course—and stand in 
the water up to the chin. In this position the 
rubbing of the body commences, the object of 
which is to tako off the oil with which every part 
of tho body has been anointed. Then, the nabbing 
over, they dip their heads in water I know not how 
many dozens of tunes, and remain standing there 
up to their chin for a long time, for they seem to 
enjoy bathing very much. Various parties a^e, of 
course, engaged m various operations. Some have 
already bathed, have filled their kalati* with 
water, and are going away, others have just 
come others are rinsing their teeth, others are 
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sitting on the steps and rubbing their feet, others 
are standing chin-deep in water, and a few others, 
especially Brahmani wumen, are engaged in reciting 
prayers, During all these operations lively con¬ 
versation is going on, and there is no lack of eithoi 
talkers or listeners, for at any moment between 
eleven and one o’clock you are sure to find at the 
gfuif at least twenty women. 

A woman who is rubbing her feet sees another 
woman preparing to go, and says to her, 

“Sister, why are you going away so soon f You 
hnve not to cook ; why are you then going so soon ? ” 
“ Sister, I shall have to cook to-dav. The elder 

bon is not well to-day: she was taken ill last 

night.’’ 

“ But you have not to cook much. Yon have 
no feast in yot*r hofis.e ? ” 

" No; no feast, certainly. But my sister has 

come from Devagniina with her sou. Anri the 

fisherman has given us a largo ruhila , which must 
be cooked.” 

“ Ob ! you have guests in your house. And what 
are you going to cook ? ” 

“ I am going to cook dal of mdxhkaldi, one (nr 
kari, bndi fried, <i«h fried, fish with peppercorn 
fish with tamarind, and another dish, of which u« 
sister’s son is very foud, namely, dm da with poppy¬ 
seed.” 

“The everlasting bad 1 and poppy- 1 <-, <i i mi 
banias are very fond of these two things. We 
Br&bmans do not like either of them ” 

“The reason why you Br6hman* do not, like l>adi« 
is that yoo do not know how to make them weft. 
If you once teste oar bad* you will not forget it 
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for seven months. You would wish to eat it every 
day. As for poppy-seed, what excellent curry it 
makes.” 

“ Why, sister, you are so eloquent in the praise 
of badis, that my mouth is almost watering. If I 
were not a Brahman 1 woman i would have tasted 
your b(>4>■” 

“Never mind, though you are a Brahman, orict- 
taste my budi. Ilndi will not destroy your caste.” 

So saying, the banker woman went away with 
the kulafii on hor waist. 

Another woman who was m water up to her chin, 
addressing another woman sitting on the steps, says ; 
“ When did you get that ornament, Sni ? ” 

“ Which do you mean, Sm ? This )/annko , yon 
mean, I got it only two days ago. Sidin' goldsmith 
has made it. You like' it ?” 

“Oh, that’s exceedingly well made There is 
no end to your ornaments You are coveted with 
jewels from head to foot. You are lucky m getting 
a husband who makes it the chief business of hi* 
fife to please you.” 

“ I hope, Siii, you have also got a good husband. 
They also say lie loves jou vei \ much.” 

“My husband loves me very much! Hal 
Vidhatd ! Jackals and dogs weep and howl at my 
misery.” 

“Why? what great misery are you suffering? 
You are not m want of clothes, of food, or of any 
of the necessaries of life; and he loves you very 
much,'they all say.” 

" He gives me clothes, certainly, but they are 
not half so nice aa yours. Food also he givaa 
me, but everyone eata food, even dogs. 
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fur his loving me, what is the use of dry lov« f 
But what can I say ? All this misery has been 
written on my forehead. * There is no escaping it 
except by death. I shall be happy when I die ” 

“Oh, /fui, why are you so sad about nothing f 
Ornaments are no sign of a husband’s love. A man 
may load his wife’s person with ornaments, and yet 
may not love her. I have heard many rich people of 
Calcutta are of this sort. Their wives are adorned 
in every limb, and have jewels the very names of 
which I never hoard; and yet those rich Babus 
seldom sleep at night at home. They sleep at 
Machhu& Baz&r. But your husband is very good; 
after candlelight he never goes out of doors; he is 
very gentle; he never boats you, nor rebukes you. 
What do you want more? It is true, he has not 
given you many ornaments. But is it his wish not 
to give yoft f Ho would, if lie could, give you a 
houseful of ornaments; but Mother Lakshnu has 
not smiled upon him. Don’t grumble, sn i , you 
should bo thankful that you have gut such a dear 
lord of your soul.’’ 

“Oh Bagala! You seem to be m love with iny 
husband ! I wish Prajapati had given me your 
husband, and mine to you.’’ 

" Oh, mi! Wliat kind of language is that f It i« 
improper language. Whatever husband fate haa 
given you, with him you must bo content. It u t 
great sin to be discontented m such a case.” 

"You have become a great Pandit, Bagala I You 
speak in that manner, only because you know how 
to read and to write. Forgive me, tai, if I have 
offended you. I am an ignorant woman, like other 
women,’' 
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"I am no Pandit, sax. It is true my husband 
has taught me to read and to write, but I am as 
ignorant as you in many ‘things, only I have read a 
few books from which I have learnt that conjugal 
happiness does not consist in the abundance of 
ornaments, but in the unioD of hearts.” 

" You are right, Bagal4. I’ll try and console 
myself with what you have just now told me.” 

Just at this time Sundari, Badan’s wife, came to 
the ghof with an earthen kalasi at her waist. As 
most of the women at that time bathing w6re of 
higher castes and of superior Bocial standing, she 
instinctively went to one of the side steps and 
descended into the water. An elderly woman no¬ 
ticing her said—“ I hear, Malati’s mother, that your 
son Govitula is going to get married to Dhanamnni, 
Padina Pal’s eldest, daughter. Is that rumour true?” 

" Yes, there has been some talk on Ihe subject, 
but nothing has as yet been settled.” 

“ It would be a good match. Dhanamani is a 
very uico girl. She is gentle like the goddess 
Lakshmi herself.” 

“ Don’t praise her too much, lest the gods take 
her away from the world. It l’raj&pati has tied the 
knot, the marriage will take place; if not, not.” 

" You noed not be anxious about it. Padma Pal 
•eoms to have a great liking for your sou. I am 
sure the marriage will take place.” 

“ So let it be, by tbe blessing of you all.” 

After Sundari had uttered the above words there 
was observed some excitement amongst the womea 
bathing; several voices at once cried out—" Look 
i here! Hemangini, the cam in (Mr's daughter, is 
coming here.” All looked towards the way leading 
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to the ghd( from the village, when there was seen 
a very beautiful girl of about sixteen years of age 
coming up to the bathing place. Her head was un¬ 
covered; her body covered in evety part with 
ornaments; she was somewhat stout, and as she 
walked slowly, like a young elephant, as the old 
Sanskrit poets would have said, the silver anklets of 
her feet made a tinkling noise. She had been 
married some years since to a young y.unundar of 
another part of the district, and was now on a visit 
t‘< her parents. All eyes were directed towards her 
•''die had no Icnlus i at liei waist, was attended by two 
maid-servants, and looked as proud as, to compare 
small things with great, Pharaoh's daughter might 
have looked when she went to make her ablution ir, 
the Nile. An old woman, who seemed, from k 
massive gold chain round her neck, to belong to b 
respectable and wealthy family, broke the silence In 
asking—“What man v.as that sitting in thep"itio< 
of your house with your father? I saw thorn both 
as I was coming to the tank.’' 

“That is the Daroga of Mantiesvara." 

“ Dfiroga ! Why, what, has ho come Imre f<>r T 1 
have not heard of any daemty or minder in tin 
village." 

"No murder! Have you forgotten the case <>• 
Yadumani, I'adina Pal’s second daughter’” 

“ But that is an old affair. It was all to (tied lung 
ago." 

“ It was not settled—-it was only hushed up. ib ! 
it seems it has come to light now." 

“ And what ha? your father smd to the Daroga.” 

" I am sure I don’t know what Le has said to him; 
but I believe he has given the Dftrog& hush-money f ” 
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Some of the women then launched upon a long 
argument on the merits of the case, some defending 
the practice of giving hush-money, and others con- 
domning it. Such is a sample of the sort of conversa¬ 
tion which takes place in the parliament of Bengali 
women. Other topics of conversation are: — the 
cruelties of husbands, the quarrels of two wives of 
the same man, the atrocious conduct of step-mothers, 
the beauty of the women of the village, and the 
like. After a world of talk of the above description 
the women one by one left the ghat, almost all of them 
in clothes dripping wot, and witli kalanis filled with 
water on their waist. As no eye is now upon ub, let 
us, gentle reader, come down from the tree and take 
to our heels, lest some late bathers discover us and 
beat us with broomsticks for having committed so 
ungallant an act as to overhear the conversation of 
ladies 
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Hir mouth WM swoete m bm^nt or nmth. 

Or hoard of apples, lujd in hay or heth. 

The Mtiler ei Tale. 

Boswell tells us that Dr. Johnson, who was a groat 
winnier of the novels of Richardson, guve the follow¬ 
ing reply to Thomas Erskine, who had remarked that 
that novelist was tedious. “ Why, sir, if you wore 
to read Richardson for the story, your impatience 
would be so much fretted, that you would hang your¬ 
self; but you must read him for the sentiment, and 
consider the story as only giving occasion to the 
sentiment.’' I should be very sorry, indeed, gentle 
reader, and should never forgive myself, if iny clums/ 
management of the story of Govmda’s hie should 
lead you to make an end of your existence. I would 
therefore humbly beseech you, on my knees, to try 
me a little longer before putting the halter round 
your nock. But if, after reading some ten or twelve 
chapters more, you do not find the story increasing 
in interest, you will be at perfect liberty either to 
put a rope, or to tie a kalam round your neck, just 
according to your liking for mi airy or a w cry 
death ; only in that case you will not lay the blame 
at my door, for it would then be proved that 1 had 
not the faculty to please, and therefore am not respon¬ 
sible for what I hVve not: I have thought it proper 
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to premise thus much, ut tlio commencement oi a new 
volume, in nidoi to wash my hands clean in tins 
matter. 

It would, liowecm, l>e doing simple justice to 
myself, were I In icily to stale the reasons why (hi¬ 
story has not as yet heroine interesting. In the lii-t 
place, the reader will please remember that nothing 
very striking (low, in point of fact, ever occur m 
the history of a boy in bis tfpu and especially ot 
a Bengali peasant boy. 1 could have, if I had 
pleased, concentrated into this biography the col¬ 
lected striking incidents in the lives of a thousand 
Bengali peasants ; but in that case. 1 should have 
been writing the life of a pn.unh/e, or at best ot a 
pro liable, raiyat, whereas my object in tins book is 
to write the history of an art uni raiyat—a raiyat 
that may be found at any hour of any day in any 
district of Bengal. If, therefore, there be any 
dearth of interest, in the annals ot the boyhood of 
Uovinda, the defect is not mine, but that of Natufu-., 
whom I follow. In the second place, the reader 
is to bear in mind that the primary object of tins 
book is to draw a picture of the “ social and 
domestic life of the rural population and working 
elasses of Bengal,” and that, the story, to use the 
words of Johnson, “only gives occasion” to the 
drawing of that picture. At the same time I should 
be sorry if anybody thought that I had no story to 
tell. I could not, in all conscience, say with the 
Knife-grinder, “ Story T God bless you, 1 have none 
to tell, sir!” I have a story to tell, as the reader 
will see, if he will have only the patience to wait 
a bit. 

We have not met M&lati since her marriage. 
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^hit'll took place some years ago, excepting once 
' ■ a single second in her father’s house, w hen 
\, 1 - 1 ri had an attack of hysteria: 1 shall theiefore 
the reader some account of what me hud been 
.<■ all this tune. The reader will iccolleit ihm 

n 

t. in days after Malati’s marriage she went away 
is,ill her husband to his house at Diirgamignr, where 
was received with great kindness by her father- 
daw, mothei-ii.-law, and other relali ms of her 
, -hand. There was great rejoicing m Kesava 
- n’s house; relations and friends wric every day 
i eted, and the newly inarned couple olten went 
at to dinner in the houses of Mtidhava’s lelatives. 

I h" small village of Durgamtgar, about thirty miles 
ist of Kanchaupur, was close upon the river Bha- 
ji nth), the ilooghly of English iiiiijih, being not, far 
'■ in the large village Dakshinpalh, the seat of h 
'• "nit h v zamindar family on the one hand, and from 
Vilil mgii, an * indigo factory nn the other The 
hil itants for the most part were engagi d m agn- 
iiuial pursuits, being chiefly of the Nad go pit and 
;; in castes, though then* were a few Brahman 
,olies and the usual complement of the other 
-tei It formed part of the /nnmndari of the 
hilly Bandyopadhyayas, or Bnndiiyei, as they 
ie commonly called, of Dakshinpalh. Tliere war 
dung remarkable about the little village of 
■ganagar , there were the usual mango gloves, 

■ eternal padd\ fields, the thick < lumps of bamboos 
'• lofty atsixil!,n and vn(n trees "1 ail Bengal Vll* 
.'"s. Two trf ss, however, weie nine common here 
oi m Badan a village, namely, the date-palm ant 
•• jack-tree, the former yielding a large quantity 
■ wugar, an< the latter giving the poor people 
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richly nutritious fruit, though somewhat disagree.! ■ 
to the taste. But in this village there was one - -t 
of cultivation which was unknown at Kanchanj r 
ami that wan indigo. The blue dye was mu; 
factured at the indigo factory of Nildanga, in, r 
the superintendence of a European planter, of wh 
the reader will hear more afterwards. Such was ' . 
village where the lot of Mfvlati was cast, and wh- ■ 
she remained only one week on her first visit, n 
then returned to her father’s house. 

The English reader, accustomed to the sw..'» 
of the honeymoon, will think it strange that Mai 
should leave the company of her husband only a 1 •' 
days after her marriage. But then it is to be bm . 
in mind that she was but a girl of eleven, ami »- 
such was unqualified to discharge the duties of tS 
married state. Hence it is customary with a Beng 
girl, after stopping only a few days in her fath 
in-law’s house—for we can hardly tall it her o ' 
house—to return to her father’s, where she rema v- 
at least one year, and sometimes two or three yea 
according to circumstances, though occasionally - < 
pays flying visits to her hnsband. The poor g" 
however, always looks upon those visits as gn 
trials; nor can it be wondered at, that a girl of * 
tender an age should prefer her father’s thatch ' 
that of one who is a perfect stranger, albeit h 
wedded lord. Besides, she enjoys greater liberti - 
at her father's house than Bhe possibly can at h r 
father-in-law's. She is bou (bride) at the latter plac 
and must therefore go about covered with a vei 
whereas, in the former place, wherp she was bor 
she puts on no veil, not only in the house, not eve:: 
•n the streets. M&Iati, however, after her marriag. 
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while she remained in her father’s house, was not 
allowed, as formerly, to go out to the tields, either 
with the cows or with her father’s dinner, as she 
was now considered to be another man’s property. 
Hut she did a great deal of work in the house; ami 
Alanga, who was a first-rate housekeeper m her small 
way, initiated her into the mysteries of cooking, of 
husking paddy, of making mutfi, of frying khmh, of 
washing clothes, of manufacturing cow-dung cakes, 
ami the like. 

When the first year of her marriage was over, an 
envoy arrived from Durganagar bearing a verbal 
message to the effect that the father and mother 
oi Madhava were anxious that Miilati should go to 
then house for good. Alanga and Sundari were very 
mwilling that she should be sent so soon, and Badan, 
who shared tho same feeling, dismissed the messenger 
w u h the reply that he would send her in a short tune. 
Hut that shert time became very long. At last a 
Mvoiid messenger, a woman, arrived from Durganagar, 
w itli a 4uli (a litter) and two bearers, for carrying 
Malati. Badan saw that there was nothing for it but 
to send her. The village astrologer was accordingly 
consulted for an auspicious day, and due prepara¬ 
tions were made for her departure. The day fixed 
by the astrologer soon came; the tfu/i was at 
the door; Milati put on her best clothes and all 
her ornaments. Alanga, Sundari, and Aduri set 
up a load cry, as if somebody had died m the 
house; and Malati cried the loudest. The scene 
was quite sdfacting. It was a Bochim. Bui go she 
must. Two stout bearers lifted the ^«/i on then 
shoulders with M&lati in it, the women of Durganagai 
standing beside it. MAlati rent the air with her cries 
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—" O father ! 0 mother 1 O mother ! O father ! win-,, 
are they taking me?” The streets through which im 
latter passed leaounded with the same cries, and men 
women, and children ran into the street, and mu! 
one to another—" There, look, tho daughter of Lhid.u 
Samanta is going to her father-in-law’s house!” Not 
did Malati’s cries cease when the litter had passed t! * 
village and gone into the paddy fields. Her cries, it m 
tine, became less and less load, but sho wept an' 
sobbed, and sighed and groaned. She refused to < m 
anything when at noon the bearers halted in the out 
skirts of a village for chewing some inudi, and swallow 
tug country spit its, which, thanks to the considerate and 
Christian kindne-w of the liiiti-ii < iovernmont, are tioo 
available m almost eveiy village., thougli in thermh 
and uncivili-a'd days of oui foref.it liei s they couhl 
hardly lie had anywhere, either for love or for monev 
Thus fasting, sighing, and gioamng, Malati readied 
Durganagar and the house of her husband’s father 
Madhava’s father and mother received her with 
demonstrations of joy, though Madhuva lumself did 
not speak a word to her at tho tune, as it is reckoned 
indecent and disreputable for a young husband t< 
speak to his young wife in the presence of even tin 
dearest of relatives. 

It may bo easily supposed from the state of mind 
in which Malati reached her husband’s house, that 
she took a long time to got reconciled to her new 
abode. The fact is, that for a month or two, she 
used every night, when alone with her husband in 
his room, to sob and weep for being away from her 
parents ; and it was only on account of the affection 
and tenderness shown by Mftdhava, that she gradually 
got reconciled to her present condition us life, f 
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A few words concerning Kesavu, his family find 
his occupation, will not be deemed unseasonable 
Here He was a somewhat respectable husbandman, 
or rather farmer, as he had ten bii/hiit of rent-free 
land, which one of his ancestors obtained from the 
Mo’emtedun Government, for having been the imunlil 
r headman of the village; and he hud besides 
oh- i twenty hitjahs, for which he paid rent to ihe 
r immdar Thus he was in better eiicumstnnees 
than Badan, who had not a rood of rent-liee land 
h -av a, however, was very mtirm m health, partly 
t 1 ._’!i old age, and paitly through an old fever, 
i Ho! 'very now and then troubled him; be was, 
i :et ire, compelled to hire labourers for tilling fields, 
a- M.nlhuva alone —ami he was but a lad—was not 
'».>!■• to do all the work. This was a large druw- 
1 u k, and neiiti nli/.ed, in a fai ;_'o measuie, tin 1 ad¬ 
vantage of possessing rent-free land. 

A' to his family, he had a wife, his only 
-| , Madhava, and a daughter, who had married 

•ally, but had soon afte, lost her hu-bund, and was 
'In refore living in her father’s house The daughter’s 
uamu was Kadamhmi (a cluster of clouds'; and, 
'h.ough, true* to her nnme, her complex lop was dark, 
she was an exceedingly w < 11-betiaved and allo-el mnate 
~ ; 'l She loved her parents and brother dearly, 
“be was verv u-efu) in the house, and was liked 
’'} everybody in tin- neitrh boiirhood, for her gentle 
eel amiable disposition 

I’he mistress (>f the house, Kosava’s wife, and 
Mudhava's mother, ileuisnds a somewhat longer 
notice. She was a thin stick of a woman, her 
head was nearly bald—a rather unusual phenomenon 
amongst Bengali women, who generally rejoice in 
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magnificent heads of hair; she was squint-eyed and 
snub-nosed. Her morale was in unison with her 
physique. She was by no means an indolent woman ; 
on the contrary, she bustled about all day, and did 
heaps of work. But Bhe had a most insufferable 
temper. 

Her only fault (and that i» faults enough) 

Is—that she is intolerably curst, 

And shrewd, and forward; bo beyond all measure, 

That, were my state far worser than it is, 

1 would not wed her for a mine of gold. 

She used periodically to quarrel with all the women 
living in that part of the village where she lived, t-> 
rebuke M&dhava sharply for little or nothing, often t<» 
bandy words with her husband in the presence of 
people; and as to curtain lectures, they wore so 
frequent and so vinegar-like in their savour that 
Mrs. Caudle might well have sat at her feet. Nearly 
half the month she went without her dinner, at least 
in the day ; for after quarrelling with her husband 
over-night, she would refuse in anger to eat her nee 
the following day, though I am not positive as to the 
fact whether she took her dinner at night when no one 
noticed it. Some people of the village need to call 
her niyahdghini, or the termagant; and a tigress she 
certainly was. But the boys of the village insisted 
on calling her, among themselves, khenki, as, like a 
certain animal of the canine species which it is in¬ 
decorous to name, she used always to snarl, and 
eternally make khenk, khenk, khenk. Why the name 
Sudhamukhi (literally the nectar-mouthed) should have 
been given her at anmiprasana, is more than I 
can tell; it must have been suggested in bitter 
irony by some astrologer who had found out that 
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the malignant influences of sun, moon, stars, aud 
planets had been shod upon the inauspicious hour 
if her birth. 

This nectar-mouthed lady was a source of groat 
trial to poor MAlati. For some tune she seemed 
*o be very kind to her, but the infirmities ol her 
temper soon discovered themselves and made M.ilati 
quite wretched. Whatever she did seemed to displease 
her mother-in-law. She does not sweep the floor well; 
her cow-dung cakes are badly made; the curries which 
she cooks are execrable; she is very ill-bred; she 
walks more like a boy than a girl; her voice is scarcely 
audible—it is like the hissing of a serpent: she has a 
nasty, sneering, sarcastic smile on her lips whenever 
anything is said to her Such were the criticisms 
pronounced by Sudhnmukhi on Malati. The young 
wife’s situation would have been truly deplorable if 
she had not had a sweet sister-in-law in the person 
■1 Kadambirfi. In her Malati found a wise counsellor, 
a true comforter, and a sympathising friend ^ It was 
thought time would mend matters. Not a bit of it. 
Kesava had a return of his old fever, which ended 
bis earthly career. This circumstance made .Sudlia- 
mukln worse than ever. Constitutionally ill natured, 
she became more ill-natured on the death of her 
husband, and the blighting of all hopes of woman¬ 
hood. She became a greater hhcnki than ever, 
indeed, a perfect tigress, as the villagers called her. 
Hut M&lati bore on like a martyr with the aid of 
her never-failing consoler, her husband's sister. 
M4dhava, though, like all good eons—and Hindus, 
m Bishop Heber remarked long ago, have greater 
filial piety than most nations—he highly respected 
his mother, the infirmities of ber temper notwith- 
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standing, yet he deeply sympathised with his wilt, 
whom he loved tenderly. But there was no helping 
it; and what could not be cured must be endurcu. 
He would as soon think of committing murder its 
of separating from his mother. The thing ivn- 
impossible. What would the people of the village 
say? What would the uijrn-kshatriya* of the whole 
ot the district of Vardhamana say ? Would tin \ 
not say, “ Look there at Madhava, that unworthy 
son 1 He is truly a ku/nitra (bad son). He ha- 
separated himself from his mother, who in to lira 
more than God, at the bidding of his wife. He ha.- 
preferred his wife to that goddess who gave him 
birth. Atrocious! Shocking!” Such a process of 
reasoning, which is congenial to the Hindu mind, 
induced Madhava to give up all ideas of ever 
separating from his mother; and ho tried his host 
to persuade his wife to put up with circumstances 
over which he had no control. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

■VENTS AT DIMUIANAOAR. 

And with that word she atntck nic cn tin* tiaad 

Tamm j O,.- 'Oxrmf. 

" WnAT is the matter, dearest ? Why are yon weep¬ 
ing i ” asked Mhdhavtt, us one night on entei mg Ins 
hed-niom and shutting the dom , he found ins wife 
sifting by the bedside and weeping As Malati did 
net speak but went on sobbing and weeping, Madliavit 
attain said—“ Do tell me dearest, what is tumbling 
you. Do speak, O mv life 1 and break your mind to 
me. Am I not the lord of your life? In \mir pivu'iit 
state, it is not good for von to crv . some evil tiling 
may happen. Do speak and tell me what it is ” 

" O lord Of my hie ! ’ gasped out Malati, her 
ntteranee half choked with sighs, " 1 have no wish 
t n live. My life has tieiome a bui den to me I shall 
be happy if 1 die now. The winds will enter into my 
hones when I die, and I shell have rest. O (rods I 
• dm me! take me! ” and she went on sobbing and 
weeping more vehemently than ever. Madhava 
tat near her, stroked her on the head and shoulders, 
raised her head, winch was resting on hei knees, kissed 
her and said —“ Do tell me every thing, dement, don’t 
be afraid of telling me the worst. You must not weep 
ln your preaont state; they say it is a bad omen.” 

" I wish the gods had not brought me into thu 
■'Me. I am weary of mine own life, how then shall 
l take delight in my child ? 0 gods 1 take me.” 

o 
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u But why are you not telling me the cause of 
your distress T Do tell me, O thon garland of my 
neck ! ” 

“ Wlmt shall I tell yon, my head ? My bones 
are being fried! Mother-in-law slapped me on the 
cheeks to-day in the afternoon when you were out m 
the fields.” 

“Mother ^slapped you on the face! Is that 
possible? O Vidliat&l what hast thou written on 
my forehead? Am I fated to bear all this misery? 
Why did she beat you?” 

"Why? You know to-day is ekddati (tho 
eleventh day of the moon, when every widow is 
required to fast), and ns mother-in-law does not eat 
rfce to-day, I had to boil some milk for her. Well, 
in the act of boiling mdk, I had to go to the store¬ 
room for something, and before I could come back 
tho milk had boiled up and overflowed the can 
Mother-in-law, who was in tho yard, saw this, and 
rebuked me sharply, giving me all sorts of gdldydlx 
(abuse). I only said, “ Mother-in-law ! why do you 
abuse mo ? I did not willingly do it.” On this she 
became furious, came up to me into the kitchen and 
si ruck me on the face, saying, “You have learned, 
wicked girl, to give an answer ? Do you not know 
that your mother-in-law is a goddess to you?” 

“ O, what misery! what more misery is written 
on my forehead ? But, really, it is a great shame 
that mother should beat you. I must Bpe&k to her.” 

“ But what will speaking do ? Do yon think she 
will change her nature on account of your speaking 
to her ? She will no more leave off her bad temper, 
than the charcoal will leave off its black colour by 
being washed'. It is incurable. It is in her bones.” 
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“ What do you propose, then ? " 

“I propose? You will never do what I tell you. 
If I wore you, I would have sent tier away troin the 
h.nise, and provided for her in some other hoiibc 

“ Fie I fie! Don’t bring that word into your 
mouth. Shall I send away from my hoime that 
mother who has brought me into the world, and 
who is to be obeyed more than the gods ? Shall 1 
prefer my wife to my mother? 0, wicked thought I 
A man may forsake his wife wit limit sin ; but for a 
man to forsake his mother, is the greatest of all 
bills.” 

" But how ia it that Sdheh lok* (Europeans), 
whenever thoy get married, live apart from their 
parents? I heard that fact from some BrAhmam 
'■■omen the other day, when 1 was bathing in the 
tank; they said they had heard it from somebody 
who was employed in the indigo factory. 1 think 
that is a good* custom. It prevents quarrels between 
joung wives and their mothers-in-law.” 

” O fate 1 what misery! The custom of tjdhrb 
Lika! What have we to do with their custom? I 
i ave become a Sdfwb, I suppose, and you have be- 
sue a Bibi (European lady) ! Have you become 
mad ? Who put this idea into your bead?” 

“ But there are some people of our own caste 
who have separated from their mothers. There ia 
that Chhidam PA1 of the southern division of the 
village. He doee not starve his mother; he supports 
her, but has given her a separate hut to live in, apart 
'rom him and his wife. Why can’t you do the 
■ame V* 

" And pray what glory has that wretched rascal 
hhidanj PA1 got by separating himself from his 
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mother f Does not everybody in the village abuse 
him f Don’t they say he is a kujnUra —an unworthy 
son ? The thing is impossible. Don’t again speak 
of separating from mother—it is a great am even to 
speak of it. A son who separates himself from hi 
mother in order to live with his wife, does not deserv 
to live; and when he dies the durva grass will sproi.' 
in his bones, and his soul will go to hell. No, no, 
separation is impossible. I will speak to mother , 
and you must just try and get on with her. It is 
neither your doing nor mother’s doing; it is wntte: 
on the forehead. We cannot escape the decieeof fate ’ 
The last argument of Madimva was irresistible, 
it waa written on the forehead, and there was noth me 
for it but to submit to that writing. Miilati yielded 
in despair. What else eouId sin* do, poor thing 
Next day Miidhava took an early opportunity to speak 
to Ins mother on the subject, gently telling her that 
it did not look well to beat bou, especially as sic 
was in a peculiar state The nectar-mouthed he!\ 
broko out ill a deluge of amino -.a and said .—“ Ami 
bo that wicked gnl has boon telling you everything 
Dul l not tell you that you should not marry in tbs' 
wicked village of Kauchanpur, and into the wicked 
family of the Samantas ? That fool, your father 
concluded the match against my consent. Doe- 
bou want you to drive me away from the house ? 
And you, unworthy sou, you slave of your wife, you 
that are kicked by your wife every night, you come 
to rebuke your mother 1 Forehead-burnt girl ' 
daughter of pordition ! a woman in form but a 
Rakshasi in mind 1 A broomstick on her face! And 
you, O unworthy son, have come, at the bidding of 
your wife, who has bought and sold you, to rebuke 
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your mother who bore you for ten long months, 
and suffered intolerable agony on your account ! Let 
ihat daughter of perdition return to her father’s 
house. I will get for you a better and a more thankful 
wife. Beat her with a broomstick, and send her 
away.'” 

From this inundation of nectar and whirlwind of 
ambrosia Mkdhava saw no safety except in flight. 
Without opening his mouth he left the house and 
■■\ent to the fields to breathe the free air of heaven. 
Kudambini, who heard the whole conversation from 
the kitchen, tried her best to coinfort Malati, dwelling 
on the duty of submission and on the irre\ ersible 
d.sreesof fate. But Sudhamukln, after venting her 
iage in the thunderstorm of abuse described above, 
was not pacified. For a long time she kept muttering 
something between her teeth, craclusl the knuckles 
of her fingers on the ground, walked to and fro in 
excitement, banged the doors with great fmei , 
dashed brass pots to the ground, and seemed to hi 
beside herself. But Malati and Kadambmi were not 
at all surprised, as they were accustomed to sin h dis¬ 
plays. During the remainder of the day she did 
nut exchange a single word with Malati, ami lookud 
sullenly even on her own daughter, who, she tin night, 
took the daughter-in-law's part.. The following day 
h'T brow was less frowning, and matters went on 
pretty much as before. 

Meanwhile in due time Malati presented Madhavu 
with a fine little boy. As Madhava had become a 
Btaunch Vaishnava, he did not allow his wife to he 
confined fora month, as is customary with the bulk 
of the Hindu population, but adopted the system of 
what is called IIar\r-lu(. or Han’s, that is, Krishna's 
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plunder. According to this system of Vaishnavs 
midwifery a woman, when delivered of a child, got.- 
np from bed either the same day or the next day, 
in case the occurrence takes place at night, bathos, 
gives Tlarir-lut, and then engages in domestic work 
as if nothing had happened. This system is pro¬ 
nounced dangerous by the Kavirdjes or physicians, 
but it is alleged by the Vaishnavaa that it is dan¬ 
gerous only to the unbelieving. A woman who b:t-■ 
faith in liar' is protected by that god from si, 
danger, if she only gives TTarir-lu(. The new - 
spread through Durganagar that ITarir-luf was t< 
take place in Miidhava’s house. At the appointed 
time, which is gonerally in the evening, scores oi 
boys were assembled in the open yard of M&dhava's 
house. He took a basket of sweetmeats and threw 
them by handfuls among the juvenile crowd. The 
boys shouted out Ilari but ' ITari htil! scrambler) 
for the sweetmeats, ate them, and made a loud noise 
This is tho whole of the ceremony. Strange to «ny, 
Malati did not suffer from this summary treatment. 
<6 In due time the child was named Y&dava, the <mri 
of Madhava, who was the son of Kesava—the Hindus 
delighting in euphonious named. 
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ALL ABODT PADDT. 


Bat Nature’! chiofest bountiea faU 
To thy productive fields, Hentful. 

//. H. Wilton. 

Tint English reader need not fear that we are about 
to discuss the grievances of Paddy and the expediency 
or otherwise of “ Home Kulo ” in Ireland—the paddy 
of winch we speak here is a much more manageable 
subject. In Ireland Paddy makes riots, in Bengal 
raiyats make paddy ; and in this lies the difference 
briween the paddy of green Bengal and Paddy of the 
Ibnerald Isle. But punning apart, whence really 
have we got* the outlandish term paddy? It is eer- 
'.vin it is not Bengali, nor Hindi, nor Urdu, nor 
Sanskrit, nor Persian, nor Arabic, nor TYitnal ; nor 
dot s it belong to any of the other languages or 
dialects spoken in India. We believe there is not a 
ougle Bengali raiyat who has over hoard the word 
"< question; and he mvarially calls it dfuin from the 
' mskrit dfuinya. Paddy is said to be a Malayan 
'lord ; and Mr. Crawfurd, in his dictionary of that 
language, puts it as padi. The Portuguese in all 
probability imported it from the islands into the 
Indian continent. But "what's in a name?" We 
have to do with the object which it designates ; and 
as in this authentic history of a Bengal peasant we 
have a great deal to do with paddy, we deem ii 
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proper at this stage of onr narrative to tell the read* i 
all about it. 

The important fact that paddy grows in India 
was known in ancient times to other nations. Sons 
of the Greek writers, like Theophrastus, call \t opvZtn 
and tho Roman Pliny says that “ in India rice (»nji • 
is tho most favourite of all.” The English won. 
rice evidently comes from the Latin nryza, throng! 
the French, and the Latin name from the Greek ; b:g 
I am not sure whether attention has been drawn n 
the fact that the Greek word was in all probability 
borrowed from tho Tamal arini, and that the Sanskn' 
has no word for rico similar to the Greek in sound 
May wo not be justified in drawing from this fat f 
tho influence that rice used to he grown in India 
before its conquest by the Aryans ? Rut, as tlx 
Bengali proverb has it, “ What lias the petty trade! 
m ginger to do with the news of ships 7 ” Leavnm 
philology theiefore to learned men, let me speak ot 
paddy as it grows on tho plains of Bengal. 

Viewed from the stand-point of the seasons ir 
which it is sown and reaped, paddy may be said to lx 
ot tliieo kinds— uim, liimui , and Intro. The dug, oi 
more correctly, dxu (fi 0111 the Sanskrit dihtvrihi, that 
is, quick-growing) is sown about the eud of March or 
the beginning of April, and is cut in August, or at the 
latest in September. This rice is somewhat coarse, 
and is eaten not by the higher and middle classes, but 
only by the peasantry, of whose food, however, it 
forniR but a small part, as the crop is limited in its 
quantity. It grows only on high lands, which are 
i t imiml*-‘od during the rains. The aman, or the 
winter crop (so called, perhaps, from the Sanskrit 
h+ni'intii, winter), is the most important of the three. 
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It i-i sown about the middle of May oi the la-goth,n K r 
of Juno, and reaped in November or December 1 In- 
i- by far the most important crop, and furnishes 
people of all classes with food throughout the year. 
Dio horo Jhdn is paddy grown in low swamps or 
marshy grounds, It is sown about January or 
1\bruary, and cut in April or May. At Kancliunpur, 
and m the district of Varbhaninim generally, then- is 
rot much horo dlidti, as the lands are, for the most 
;mrt, high and dry. 

Though there are three sorts ot paddy, so far as 
the seasons of cultivation are (uncorned, there is an 
almost infinite variety of the i man itself. A learned 
■ nntryman of ourH, the late II,pi Kadhukautn |)eva 
Bahadur, published some yeais ago a paper m the 
1 i.insactions of the Agricultural and lliulu.uMural 
> ciety of India, in which he gives a list > ontniinng no 
’e-s than on <3 hundred and nineteen vuin lies ot paddy 
ilti\uteri in the twenty-four I’arganas alone; and 
it is said that in the island of Ceylon there are one 
handled and sixty varieties I’lvcry dislint m Bengal 
1 i s not jiroduco the same kinds ot rua — th<‘ inlmbi- 
tuts, of one district paying more attention to the 
, i.lfivation of some particular varieties than to that of 
’l.ers. Ttiildm rice, for instance, is the staple produce 
f Bukharganja (Backergunge), and the finer sorts of 
' e are chiefly cultuated in the districts of Dm.tipur 
.:1 Kangapur. Hound alxmt Kiuichanpnr, and m the 
list not of Vardhainaim generally, the following 
ruielies are usually cultivated • (l)Nonri; (2) Bangota; 

> Kiilui; (4) Ben.ipliuli , fa) Ha ms.il i , (<ij f'hnn- 
arkara; (7) Surjva-mukhi , (8/ Dadkhiirn , (9) Alain- 
dad-iihi ; and (1 U) Handhuni-Baga! , and the last one 
Ka"dhuni-I’nuiil, that is, cook-madden mg) e J so fine 
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and fragrant that, while boiling it, the cook becom. 
mad with joy. 

There is nothing peculiar in the process of cult, 
vating paddy. The ground is ploughed and harrowc. 
and then the seed' is sown by the hand. In tl 
course of a few days the seed germinates and sprout 
Before the setting in of the rains, about, the midd: 
of June, great attention is paid to irrigation, tl 
cares of which cease only when beneficent heave 
sends down rain in copious showers. But the Bong 
husbandman is not without anxiety. If there be 
drought, the paddy is parched up ; if there be t 
much rain, the plant is drowned and rots. If tin 
rains set in before the plant is well up and root, 
firmly, the crop suffers. The great thing for paiM 
is to get a fair start of the rainy season. As tl 
nuns pour in heavily, the paddy stalks rise rapid!■ 
In tin swampy districts of Biikharganja aud Jasuh-t 
Measure) the paddy stalk rises sometimes to tie 
height of ten or twelve foot; though in the hig! 
lands of Vardhamana and Birbhum it seldom attain 
a greator height than six or eight feet. At tin 
end of the rams the paddy stalks droop down, and u. 
that pasture they lie during the dewy month oj 
November, till in December they yield to the sick 1 < 
of the reaper. 

When the dhdn is separated from its husk by tin 
homely pedal, it is called chaul, or rice. But rice 
of every'variety is of two sorts, aiddlui and iitnj/a — 
parboiled and sun-dried. If paddy is at first par¬ 
boiled and then dried aud husked, it is called svldha , 
but if paddy, without being parboiled, is only dried in 
the sun, and then busked, it is called dtnpa. Ninety- 
uuie Bengalis in a hundred eat aid<lha rice in pre 
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hrence to atapa f-r two reasons : firstly, it is cheaper, 
md secondly, it is less heating. Tho dtapn rice is 
offered to the gods, and is eaten by rigid Brtilitnanas 
and by Europeans living in India. Gods and lirsh- 
innnas eat it, because, not being parboiled, it is deemed 
ceremonially purer than the other sort ; nnd Anglo- 
Indians eat it because it has a whiter and cleaner 
look, and contains more nutriment Such, in a few 
words, are the mysteries of paddv. 



CI1AITKK XXX. 

I 11 It N A VANN K 

Mow often havr | UW*hI the oumm« Any, 

VWh n toil i(Minttnig lent ita turn to play, 

And all the village train from Inborn free, 

Led up their npoi In beneath the nprca<ltrig treo 
While many a pastime circled in the Blade, 

The young contending as lie old survey d , 

And many a gambol froliek’d o’er the ground, 

And sleights of lutnd and feats of ritiength went round 

1'h* l)(‘sn tril Village 

It was on a bright, sunny morn <>f t he pleasant 
month of November—so different from the " chill 
November” and its "surly blast” of winch the 
Scottish poet speaks—that the joyous festival of the 
Navdnua, or the new rice, took place. This festival, 
in which tho lirst-fruits of the paddy-field are 
offered to the gods before they aro used by human 
beings, must not be confounded with the general 
harvest, which does not take place till a month 
after. The paddy that is now cut is from early 
sowings, intended purposely for this festival. While 
the hulk of the paddy is still standing erect on the 
field hauled with golden grain, but not yot quite 
ripe for the sickle, the Navanim tlh'm is cut and 
husked and made ready for the festival. It is a 
merry day all over Bengal, especially with the 
peasantry. Govinda is not to go out to-day with 
the cows; neither his father nor his uncle is to 
work. All agricultural operations are suspended (•>. 
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•.... ■ tv-fi'Ur hours throughout the country Eai ly 
, ■ 1 e morning tin* pendants are lounging alumt in 

,i Inuist's and in the streets, talking and laughing 
, , in* koig a great deal They bathe earlier than 

ii, !.ir the astrologers have declared that after 
. in !■! ih.irn and half (that is, about half-past ten 
* '. 1 ■' k in the morning) is the most auspicious 
nr nt tor offering and eating the tine rice, and 
a.e may eat that nee unlmthed Alanga and 
~ '.din and Aduri have made all the iiecesmry 
. ■ ni it 111 u h There is in that basket in tlie eoiiu-r 
’ ’ ' ’ c lug room a huge quantity "1 the new rue, 

i 1 is'ed v• ■ t by man or bea-t , that huge hiuuh is 
i with milk; in another bucket are contained all 
! i mis Mid esculent routs ot the season, cut into 
“. i dl pieces Ram Dhan Chnkruvnrtt i, the family 
1 -i, 1ms ju-t come into tin house, its the propitious 
i i- di awing near In a large vessel he mixes 
1 eu rice * 1 unboiled) with the milk and the fruit 

i lilt . .1,1.1. .... repeals a lot of Sanskrit 

,ee, blows the euneh --hr] 1 with his mouth — 

•' ich means, l suppose, » proclamation to the gods 
the effect that the feast is toady, and that they 
add come and partake of it—and olTm the ngire- 
viands to the invisible del' > « In have doubt- 

i "int* in crowds Tlie five elements, the gieat 

• g"iiitor,H of mankind, the Mum* and Ifinhx.* of 
■ golden age, and Redan's own fori fat hei", i,cxt 

• e in for their share. Rut there are oilier guests 
b<! attended to before Badan and Ins family < an 

• ''.ike of the new rice '1 he rows and bullocks 
piesented with the rice, vvLu h but for tin tr 
k i.dlv C"- 1 pci at ion man could hardly hope to obtain 
1 tie other beasts of the field, hko the jackal, Haered 
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to tho gml Mull. nleva, and even the birds of ' 
ail, mihi not gu without their portion G ■ indu' 
told by tho pi lost to put a plati ful of the nm • 
in a neighbouring thicket for the former, and atmti 
on tlie top of a wall for the latter. A small (plan 
is thrown into the tank near tin: house (in the tid 
and another .small quantity is put near a hole m i 
corner of a wall foi rats, mice, ants, and ail cieaiu 
that creep on tho ground. When the gods of in 
description—celestial, terrestrial, and infernal—a 
living creatures of every species, have been tl - 
feasted, Italian, K.d.onanik, and <1 . ala squat 
the llooi, and p irtake with thankful heaits of f 
bounty of Pi ovidonco ; and woman, the Great 
last and best workmanship, comes m finally for k i 
share Tho religious part of the fistival is now <>m . 

We are more concerned, however, with v> ’ 
follows. That day the dinner is requited to 
unusually gland, and Alanga had made pirparntw 
on a magnificent, scale. Ammiil food h. mg pr - 
hibited to the class of Hindus to wlnih Bads 
belonged, and wines being out of the question, t' 
reader may easily imagine in what the magniticei - 
of the dinner consists. There was m the first plain 
boiled rice, without which no Bengali can exist; 1 
the second place, ihil, or boiled pulse; in the tlin 
place, two or three kinds of greens fried in mustar 
oil; in the fourth place, about half a dozen sorts e 
vegetables like tho potato, brinjal, patal, uchh* 
panifihnl, and others, fried in tlie same fragrant oil 
ill tho fifth place, a hodge-podge, called turhiri, of 
three or four sorta of vegetables; in the sixth place 
fish fried in tho eternal mustard oil; in the seventh 
place, fish cooked in tamannd; and in the eighth or 
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•>t plnce, paramdmia, that ib, rice par excellence, 
pudding made np of rice, milk, and sugar or 
1 lsscs. Such are the delicacies which serve to 
nke up a first-rate dinner for a Bengal rniynt; and 
.ugh the English sybarite may laugh at the con- 
■cuui till his sides burst, it must be acknowledged 
, every right-thinking person that the materials of 
Me raiyat’s dinner, though perhaps less nutritive, 
i■ more innocuous than the highly-seasoned dishes 
■id intoxicating beverage of the Luculluses of Europe. 

• us leave the ladies in the kitchen, and attend 
•o t he gentlemen in the streets and the outskirts of 
. village. 

In a spacious lawn, between two mango groves, 

< seen mep and boys, about one hundred in number, 
"■aged m amusing themselves. Our hero, his father 
i d uncle, joined this merry group. Most of them 
■■ re husbandmen, though of different castes; and 
c artisan cflass was well represented. All (Jovimla’s 
..•mis were there—-Nanda the blacksmith, Kapila 
i* carpenter, Rnsainaya the confectioner, Madan tiie 
• ocer, Chatura the barber, and Hoktir&m the weaver, 
hey all seem to be enjoying themselves, as ever and 
■Mon are heard gleesomo shouts, clapping of hands, 
"id merry peals of laughter. One party is playing at 
liiulmjuU, the cricket of Bengal. The (fauda is a 
ii.ck stick of the babool wood, about two feet long; 
nd the guli, made of the same wood, but thicker, 
iensures about five inches : the former serves the 
urpose of a bat, and the latter of a ball. Govinda 
, ined this party, as his edngdt, his banilhu, and his 
■•ii id were in it. He soon distinguished himself m 
he sport, sending the guli to a greater distance than 

rest, and hitting it always on its return. Bad&n, 
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who, on account of his advanced age, did not join 1 1,.■ 
party, and who sat under an adjacent tree smoking 
along with other old lui'-bandmen, could not conce.i 
'•ho joy ho felt in the display of Ins son’s vigour and 
activity Doom! boom! boom! the guli went whi/. 
/nng through the air. Lo ! the forehead of a stalwuit 
lad is struck. The old men sitting under the tre>- 
rush to Ins assistance; the blo\v has cut through tin- 
skm, and brought out blood. The lad is taken away 
by his relatives; and the play goes on merrily as 
before. 

On a spot not far distant is a party playing at 
hodu-gudu , sometimes called hndu-dndu in other 
districts. Why the play is so called 1 do not know, 
except it be from the circumstance that the lad- 
engaged in that play keep muttering m a low voic 
the sounds, lu'ulitgudu, hud\igudu. The game is a 
sort of battle between two juvenile armies. A lun 
is drawn, on the opposite sides of winch are ranged 
the hostile combatants. They have no weapons of 
any sort—no needle-gun, no cliasscpot, nor Henri 
Martini, nor sword, nor spear, nor sabre, not evci 
a stick—are they not Bengali heroes? The spoit 
begins with a man of the one army crossing the 
boundary line and invading tho ground of the otliei 
! f the man, while on the ground of the enemy 
sneered m touching one of the enemy, and n 
escaping to ln.s own - sale of the lino without being 
caught, tli© man who is so touched is said n 
the language of the play to die, or to be disabled 
and must therefore be removed from the scene. Bu 
thou tins feat is to be accomplished in one breath— 
the continuity of the breath being ascertained by the 
player making a sound. Should he lose his breath 
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f..re returning to bis own camp he too is said to 
,,- that is, disabled from further placing. The death 
r disablement of the last combatant on either side 
in hides the sport. 

Undei vendor tree a wrestling match is going on 
Not mete boys, but men m the pi une of manhood 
no seen there. Our friend Kalainaink is distinguishing 
lnt.il-elf there. Ixiok how he and another large-built 
m m—no unworthy foe—are catching hold ot each 
■tlier’s arms in the middle of the stadium, wrestling 
with all their might, each ttymg to bung Ins oppo- 
i* 11 1 to the ground They are now struggling witl 
nil their strength; victory seems to be hanging m 
the balance; now Knluinamk, and now the other 
man seems to fall to t lie ground. At last a loud 
ii ,th is he.ud. Kulamamk has left Ins opponent 
'puny ling on the eai th 

In these and othei ways do the peasant ry amuse 
•hemselves in the heat of the day, and m the cool 
t the afternoon, under umbrageous trees, on a 
common or by the Side ot a tank, on the day of the 
test i\ al of the new rue. As it was drawing towards 
• .'inng, the assembly dispensed, and went home to 
■Inu diniH"', which their mothers, wives, anrl tustets 
1 prepared tor them 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE HARVEST. 

There too ho form’d the hkeneas of a field 
Ciowded with corn, in which the reapers toll’d 
Each with a sharp-toothed sickle tn his hand. 

Along the furrow here, the harvest fell 
In fiequont handfuls , there they bound the shcar^n. 
Three binders of the sheaves their sultrj task 
A11 plied industrious, and bohind them boys 
Attended, tilling with the corn their arms, 

And offering still then bundles to be bound. 

Amid them, staff m hand, the mastor stood 
Enjoying mute the order of the held , 

While, shaded by an oak apart, his train 
Prepared the banquet, a well-thriven ox 
New slain, and tho attendant maidens mix'd 
Large supper, for the hinds, of whitest wh^eat. 

The fluid 

About a month afte. tho Navanna, or the new rice 
came the harvest, a time of joy to the peasantry, 
As it is of great importance to cut all the paddy at 
once, Badan obtained the help of his friends, and 
of those whose Holds lay near las own, on con¬ 
dition that he would render to them the like assist¬ 
ance. Of these associates, tho foremost was Padma 
Loclian Pal, who, ever since the murder of his second 
daughter, Yadumani, whose dead body was first dis¬ 
covered by Govinda, and brought up from the water 
by KAlamiimk, bad been greatly drawn towards Badan 
and his family. On the appointed day, they all 
repaired to the field with sickles, bullocks, ropes, Ac., 
and commenced operations. The reapers were three 
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'lumber—Badan, Kalamnnik, and Pa dm a. Squat- 
nn the ground on their heels, they incessantly 
,i the “ aharp-tootho<l sickle” to the cluster of 
Uv held by the left hand. The paddy stalks were 
i into sheaves by the assistants; the sheaves were 
le into loads, put on pack-saddles, and carried 
mic on the backs of bullocks. Kalumanik, on 
unit of his prodigious strength, was the moat 
-ncc'sful of all the three reapers. With lus huge 
i on) ho caught hold each tune of a large quantity 
! the paddy stalks; pressed his lips together, 
j .'ring them fairly inside the mouth; and cut 
tin- corn away with great force. Math ' mush ! 

• ish ! the paddy fell rapidly before the sickle; and 
'his music was greatly enlivened by the sounds of 
'•j'h! umph! which ever and ation issued from 
K liainaink's wide nostrils as from two subterranean 
f ives. As soon as the pack-saddles were ready, they 
wre put on ihe bullocks; and it was Govmda's 
hu-iness to see them safely landed at home, where 
t Her husbandmen were watting to stack them. 
M my a trudge Govinda had on these harvest 
! \vs, with the loaded bullocks, from the paddy- 
d to the house, and from the house back to the 
eldy-field. He had, however, more leisure than the 
Tiers, for his work began only when the paddy-loads 
'lco ready. During the interval he smoked and 
■it ted merrily with the little boys and girls who had 
me for the gleanings ; for it is a rule amongst Ben- 
i Hindu husbandmen, as it was amongst the Jews 
old, not to take up any little paddy stalk that 
ils from the pack-saddles either in the fields or on 
« roadside, but allow it to be gleaned by boys and 
r,H who usually exchange the gleanings of the 
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day in the grocer’s shop for parboiled peas fried 
oil—a delicacy which makes its appearance in villac 
shops at the harvest There was one bright lut'. 
girl there with whom Govinda talked oftenev tin', 
with the rest; and she was the eldest daughter 
Padtna Lochan Pal, Dhanarnam by name, the eld." 
sister, though herself only eleven years old, of u 
lamented Yadumani. fie gave her quantities of 0 
mu<fi and mudki tied in his tjnmrhhd, and handle - 
of which he was every now and then putting mt 
his mouth; and he often filled her little gleanme 
basket—and it is not reckoned dishonourable t t 
children of prosperous husbandmen to glean —wi’> 
paddy-stalks from the bundles. The reapers, sheaf 
binders, and other assistants, took their noon-dm 
meal, which had been brought by Govinda, under a 
tree, not far from the field ; and though no ox w ■- 
killed and no bread of the “whitest flour” baked, a 
in the days of Ilomer, there was as much joy m tl. 
hearts of these vegetable-eating and water-drinki: • 
peasants of Bengal as m those of the beef-eating at, ; 
witie-bibbing swains of old Hellas. On such occasion- 
Dhauamaui sat beside her father and partook 
the dinner, and went home when Govinda return 
next with the laden bullocks. 

After gathering in the harvest, and arranging r 
in the open yard of his house in stacks, Badan 
agreeably to previous arrangement, helped his neigh 
hours in cutting their paddy. This being doin 
the process of threshing commenced. No flails c- 
threslung machines of any sort are known to tb 
' peasantry of the Vardhamana district. They plac 
on the grouud a simple plank on an inclined plane 
the thresher stands at the head of the plane, take- 
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sheaf of paddy by both his hands, and strikes it 
the plank with all Ins force. d'htitnj) suc- 
,-eds thump, till all tho corn is beaten out of the 
puldy stalk. Should some grains of paddy, after 
•he operation, remain on the stalk, ilie whole of the 
straw is laid out on the yard, and some oxen tied 
in a line to a post are made to tread it; and on 
inch occasions, contrary to tin 1 Mosaic tide, tho oxen 
ire invariably muzzled, to prevent them from munch¬ 
ing straw. The straw thus trodden upon is tied in 
■Ai-ps, and is called lo (—so named from the circum¬ 
stance that the straw has been tumbled about. This 
l"( is sold dearer than the ordinary stiaw, and is 
i ed for thatching hilts. Tho paddy m then stored 
an m the granary, and the straw studied 

The harvest is followed hv a fe-tival, greatly 
•njoyed by the pensantry, and called s'ml.nnif i, 

r the feast of cakes. Id is ••<> c,dh d from /a/n, 
ike, and niinkriinli, the last day of ,i month, as it 
always takes place at the end <d the mouth I'misha, 
'■■l.ieh comprises half of Drcemlxt ami half of 
January. The festival lasts three days. Marly in 
'he morning of the first day of the feast, Alanga, 
'in il.iri, and Aduri bathed, and boiled ddTereut kinds 
>' pulse-like gram, Iciilai, barhufi ( TJmheliu hiimnil), 
""Hj (I'haxeulut aurcu*), which they formed into a 
- rf of thick paste. They rrext extracted the kernel 
f the cocoa-nut, mixed it with treacle, ami fried it. 
1 hey then took out a large quantity of rice, which 
tiud been previously pounded, made it into a paste, 
md formed it into innumerable small cups, winch 
'hey filled with either various kinds of the prepared 
pulse, or the propared kernel of the cocoa-nut, or 
eream, and covered them up These nee balla wer» 
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then put in a hnudi of boiling water; and in a f- : 
minutes the pita was fit to be eaten. These cak • 
are usually eaten with treacle. A larger sort • : 
cakes is usually prepared, called ashes, which are * 
two kinds, the dry and the wet ; the former ben > 
eaten along with treacle, and the latter soaked 
milk. A thinner species, oallod saruchaklis, is vc 
much esteemed. Alanga made heaps of these m - 
cakes ; and they were greedily devoured by th 
members of the little household. On one of t ; 
festival days Alanga made a pita of a monstrous si/o 
in the shape of a cat, which was offered to Shashi : , 
the protectress of children. Those rude and sour • 
what unwholesome „cukes may uot suit the taste >! 
relined palates, but they are vastly enjoyed by to- 
peasantry, who get no harm by them. The feast < f 
cakes is attended with games and sports similar t 
those which take place during the festival of tic- 
new rice. I had almost foi gotten to tiumtum thn', 
in the evening of the first day of the feast, tie 
peasant boys of Kunclmnpur sang in chorus sum • 
doggrel verses addressed to the harvest month, 
describing its unnumbered blessings, and praym: 
for its annual i.-turn. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

MATTERS HYMENEAL. 

Thua ben theay weddid with aolempnit* » 

And atte fo«te sittith la* and echo, 

With otlnr worthy folk upon the (leys. 

A1 ful of joy and bhn is the paloya, 

And ful of inatrumentH, &u<l of vitaile, 

The moat demterous of al Ytaile. 

The Marchaundeg Tnl*. 

I uf. reader has already come to know from the women 
the bathing ghd{ of Kiinchanpur that thero has 
i rii for some time past some talk about our hero 
l’ tting married to the daughter of I'adma lVil, and 
’■ <■ may tlierefore not unnaturally have come to the 
’ relusion that wo purposely put Dhanamam in the 
' iy of Govinda at the harvest-hold, m order to 
'sake up something like a courtship between the 
two. We solemnly declare that we had no such pur. 
' 1 '<>. The fact is, neither the boy nor the girl knew 

• 'thing of the affair. They had not the lemotest 
h-a that their parents were contemplating their union 

r life. Indeed, if Govinda had known it, lie neither 
■ "uld have been seen in company of lie- girl, nor 
'"uld he have spoken to her; and if Dhanamam had 
"mown it, she would have always, kept I env-lf at a 
■■•spectable distance from Govinda—such is the ro- 

• rve maintained by Bengalis in matrimonial matters, 
his may appear odd to the English reader, but it is 

'tie simple fact. Not only is there no courtship in 
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Bengal, but if a boy and a girl, whom Prajapati a 
their parents had determined to unite together, were ■ 
bo found walking together or speaking to each oth 
their conduct would bo universally deemed unbecomu 
and indecent. Whether Govinda’s interest in the gi 
was not something warmer than simple friendship 
will not take upon me to determine ; but I have i 
hesitation in saying that Dhunamani was uncon-cc 
of any tender feelings towards Govinda. The truth 1 
they were both ignorant of the wishes of their pareic 
regarding themselves. 

Alanga, now that she had become an old wom.i: 
was anxious to see her grandson married before si 
left tho world ; and Sundnri, like every Peng., 
woman, thought it the highest happiness uf !• 
life to have a daughter-in-law beside her, and ' 
dandle a grandchild on her knees. Nor was Pad: 
unconcerned m the matter ; like every parent, tu. 
especially every Hindu parent, he was juixm is 1 1, , 
his children should get settled in life before his . 
exit from the world. In casting about for a smtai, 
Wife for Govinda, their attention was nat ui ally iln n ii 
to the daughter ot Padma l’.d, who was by no meai 
opposed to the alliance. Hvor\ t lung almo-t I, 
been settled, except a foimal bet rot lnnent, hoi<n 
tho harvest—though neither Govinda tier Diianama' 
had any inkling of the matter. At ter the liaise-' 
had been gathered, and the rice-cakes eaten, tin 
actual betrothinent took place with all its formalities, 
and an auspicious day was fixed in the month of 
Phalgun—‘he yanu'lii hi, or marriage-month of Bengal 
—for the celebration of the nuptials The reader 
need not foar that we are about to inflict on bun 
another description of a wedding, though if 


we 
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1 we could hardly be blamed, as Rongnl is par 
<’<?, the land of mnrriagi s. '[’lie saifie oore- 
mes as at tho marriage of Malati and M.ulhavn 
>?. gone through ; the same oxelam.it mns of ui-> ’ 
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nog, burdened with an minute innmnt of 
• >•, tin." two persons who were e\i o--i\ elv busy 
1 l-iiigH the baibe! and Ham I M, hi Mhih the 
tin* former doing all the menial ami t lie latter 
higher and moie dlgiulird u oi t < i a. >rlc The 

■mi guide him -elf was not pro rnt, jis he ivu. 
n time elsewhere in 1ns urnm.i! visitations, leit 
had sent his ligate in the [arson ol l'i< n.ii 
•e* tti Vauagi, but who, as will appeal nilova an ( 
~ more busy m accomplishing his own pti/i.m 
■ poses than hi assisting at the wedding. It is 
.ftt-'Miry to remark that the fi lends and com- 
' ion-, of Govnula —hi.s *anya>, his hin//i», Iiih vutn, 
1 the roet, were in constant attendant e. every day, 
d partook of the general festivity. Kama Kupa, 
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the pedagogue, also came with his crutch, to 
gratulafce his pupil on his marriage, and recciv 
rupee for his pains. .Nor must we omit to r< 
the unfeigned joy of Rtipa’s mother, the Vein i 
midwife of Kanehanpur, on this occasion. It. 
ten days she never went once to her own hut, 
ate and slept in Radan’s hou^e, and was ns bu- 
any member of the household, though being of 
inferior caste sho was prevented from doing all ! 
she could have wished She blessed the bride 
bridegroom a thousand times, and often congratult 
Alanga on her singular good foitune 

“ You are blessed above most women,” said Hu: 
mother to Alanga, "a woman is considered forts: 
if who is blessed with a child, but your grands-" 
now married; and you have also een your g: 
daughter’s child ! What a fortunate woman must \ 
be! You must have been very holy in your for: 
birth, otherwise, why this wonderful ^jood fortm 
The saying is fullilled in your case— 

Natlr anti, 

Svarge hati. 

[That is, he who secs lug grandchild's grandchild Hgh*~ 
caudle for himself in the heavens ] 

Alaruja. “ I have seen only my grandchild’s chi 
so the saying is not quite fulfilled m my case. ’! 
gods have, however, been very kind to me in keep: 
mo alive so long.” 

“ You must be very holy ; you are mother Laksh 
herself.” 

“ How holy f If I wore righteous, would I ha', 
suffered so much trouble in my life?” 
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" ^V^lat trouble? You are hko a queen ! Yea, 
re >rt“ fortunate than a queen, for how few queens can 
their grandchild's child ! 

“0 Ibipu’s mother! why call me fortunate when 
*i .t golden moon of a son, Gayhrhm, has been bitteri 
n. do ith by a snake? 1 must be a great sinner in 
>\e de-erved such a dreadful cal.unit} ! The gods 
,-t have been very angry with me to ha\e tent seel. 
. visitation. O my dear (java 1 m\ noun nt geld 1 
. v lost treasure! where ait t! i < > u ‘f When* are you 
/ ne, leaving your mntliei lure ?” 

“(Until [mistress], don’t think su< h thoughts at 
'1.omda’s marriage. Why grieve when vui have 
•t'Miida on your laj) ? The gods sp ire his lrte, and 
will vet have sons and daughteiand llien van 
■art will overflow with joy.” 

“ True, lbipa’fi mother! but how can 1 forr/ot my 
r >r (Java devoured by the ru t} 1 1. ~-t serpent? My 
; e-U is going to split with sorrow 

" tiinni, leave olT tlie-e kul thoughts. Nn'v rejoice 
it (joviiiiLuh marriage. Ble-s him, and lie will remove 
-.1 sorrow from your heart.” 

“The gods make my (jovmda immortal and per- 
" ■ tly happy 1 But as for me there is no happiness Hi 
' in? for me. I shall be happy when 1 die, the wind 
.id then enter into my bones. My wish has now been 
...‘.lied: 1 have seen my (h.vmda mamed. 1 have 
-■ u my tiovmda’s wife with my >y ■ 1 have no 

other wish 1 can now die in jieacc Let mo g< 
ow to some place of pilgrimage, and there end my 
' retched day s.” 

" Don’t say no, Gmm. Banish that thought from 
; our mind. Get up and jotn in the merruneut. Yot 
" dl yet see Govinda’a child.” 
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At this moment Badan came accidentally to t' -• 
-ipot whore tlio two ohl women were talking togeth , 
mil seeing tears trickle down his mother’s cIicm, 
odd, ‘ You are weeping, mother? You weep wm 
. verybody else is rejoicing!” Alanga rej>lo-. 1 , 

‘ Theso are tears both of joy and of grief.” Bad , 
if course, understood that his mother was Borrow? ; 
ai account of Oayaram’s untimely death; he tie i 
ore said, “ Mother 1 do not till your mind wra 
melancholy thoughts on such a joyful occasion. <! • . » 
lied because Ins rice luid been tini shed. H is I’ll f 

tiliii/'i (allotted life) was over, therefore he went .wtaj. 
Who could reverse the fate inscribed on his I 
head? AH sorrow theieforo is useless. Besides, \< i 
have your (lovindiii Delight youtself m linn. < >■ i 
' iovinda will he found equal to seven Gaya’s. Now, 
get up, mother! come with me; speak to tlioo' 
women who have come to rejoice with us. Come 
and look at the sweet face of (iovindn’tj bride.” C > 
saying, Badan took hold of lu.s mother's hand, ami 
[.lined a company of women who wtu'o making thein- 
etvea uieny. 



CHAPTER XXXUL 

THE SUGAR-CANK. 

Thew w»y* of planting Vvm« <lul oulain, 

For (ropfl anil shruh-j, and :*>. the h\lvm nn^n. 

Others there arc 1>\ lute n ;>.■>! inu e ft-iind ; 

Bomo out the *h«.< 1 1 , un<l p' »nt m tfnmnd j 

Bomo cover <1 r< i>kn in <i» ( j <*i tu ■ lI d , 

Borne cloven Ht'tki'H ii’d (v\ I'mlr-n*-< «•> |» !,<>M !) 

Their sharpened cmU m c-»i<h then footing p’aoe ; 

Ami the dry poles pictlutnu h\ini' race 

Vh* < " ' i ’- « ( / h y fori** I ran ilationy. 

LiKr every substantial hushnndinnn ot the district 
of Vardhunniiiu, !5:i<Inn Imd u wpar-cane plant:itinn. 
W 1’fri the paddy wax ‘raihrud in, the '-ijirnr-cune 
‘ v ss almost Yesdy to ho on*, hi.t it is Customary to 
'-ilow the crop to remain in the (add •Mane time longer, 
o order that the nine in.iv allnm to consistency. 
I h.C xnoar-cutiP m theivl- i e < nt ot lierallv a month 
dter the paddy hiuve.-t, that is to miv, about the 
'•’id r>f January or the Ijo'i'ihhil' of February—at 
' '»"t, such is the custom in tin* \ill:e;e of Kaneh.iu[tur. 
V- the mupnr-cai.e is a valuable f-u p to the Ihiipal 
apt, at, as its eultivation is altim!<d with poster 
••hour and pains liein that of psdov, and as India 
'as supplied the rest, of the world, anioiipxt miters 
the Southern States of America, with the pn i in.ua 
plant, we hope t.o bo paid' ned for raymp » few 
words on the manner m winch it is cult iv ated. 

VVhen in the previous year Hadun hail cut bill 
eapar-cane, he had lopped off the upper parts of th« 
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cane, and planted them in nurseries on the edge • 
the tank near his houre, whence they were to he ti, 
planted into the field, when the soil should bo r> - 
to receive them. Unlike the paddy-field, \vh 
requires only to ho slightly scratched to ensue 
plentiful harvest, the soil for the sugar-cane tie 
careful and repeated ploughing. As early as i 
beginning ot March, the soil is turned up. ’! 
field is ploughed three or four tunes, and soinetu 
oftenor. It is then manured with cow-dung, ' 
earth of crumbling walls, and mustard oil-cut 
After this, the field is again ploughed. The cl ■ 
are then pulverised, and the field made smooth a 
level by drawing over every part of it, with th 
help of bullocks, a bamboo ladder, which serves tt 
purpose of a harrow. The whole field is noxtcovii' 
with parallel ridges of heaped-up earth, belvcu 
every, two of winch is dug a trench. In flu 

trenches, the cuttings are planted at • the distan 
of a cubit, with the lingers closed, from each otli i 
At the time of planting, around each cutting is pat 
Bmall quantity of pulverised oil-cake, as manure. A 
the cqttings are invariably planted long before th 
rains set in, they require to be kept wet by artifici- 
irrigation from a neighbouring tank, whence watc 
is brought by a sluice, and thrown into the suga. 
cane-field by menus of baskets. This operation . 
repeated every day for about a fortnight. Cow-due; 
and oil-cakes are again applied to the cuttings, ur 
the earth round about them is turned up. Irrigatim 
commences anew, and continues tor four or five days 
and when the water is absorbed by the soil, ti. 
earth of which the ridges consist is put round th? 
cuttings. This may be considered as the first pro res- 
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Should the cutting t.ot take root and -or.tin 1 
process is repeated again and ogam, tdl 11 *■ ohjeei 
is accomplished. When the pi uit mm,*» ah > 11 1 > 

f .-t from the ground, some of (lie i • ■!. v* leaves me 
tufii off, and the ro-t tied mind We dmg also ■ *. 

ei','! ted on at this tune ; and should the plants bo.nme 
dr\ , they are again wateied As bv this time 
Heaven sends ruin ill copious -diouots, the husband¬ 
man is relieved of the laltoilous and timihla ouu 
work of irrigation, and his at teuton is chiefly 
dui cted to weeding the garden, and in its general 
superintendence. Constant, in-pietion m, Imni'Vrr, 
i i. essary, ns, riot unfreipientIv, a pemiliai species 
et insect attacks tile cane, and makes the i.o\at s 
labours abortive. Caie is also taken that the plan¬ 
tation is not robbed and spoiled by that noci m ua! 
thn f, the jackal, an animal which seems to he par¬ 
ticularly fond of chewing the cane, and of swallow, 
mg its swdet juice. Such, in briet, is the mode of 
cultivating Migar-euno m the village ot Kaiu dianpm 
In the village three vmietues of s#gai -cam* are 

produced—the /’an, the l\'ijuh r .’11111 the /i.iml.i 1 
'I he last sort., wlucli is blaeki-h m colour, is 1 »y tar 
'la - longest and the stoutest of thn thne, lag e,uv! 
'd it is not grown at Kanchaupur, partly becau e it 
retjuires a more moist soil than that ot the village, 
which is ratjier high and dry, and pa'ilv l>< muiM- 
the peasants are ot opinion that th m >!, a single 
cano of that species gives out more pine than two 
of the others, it etc.tarns h s-. s.o chunne r.n itter 
Ihe h'ijule, the coheir of winch is di ■ p purple, i« 
behoved to contain the large t amount of •oiehiu.ne 
matter of the three varietm- , but it so often crack 1 - 
of itself, through excess of jnn mish, and r- ... apt 
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to he attacked by worms and insects, that it 
consult red not economical to grow it to any g'. ■ 
amount. The Van, therefore, whi< h m v\.}ijm 
colour, tinged with a slight yellowishnes-*, ami v\hi 
;s nbont seven or eight feet in height, is go--' 
hugely, and, indeed, may ho said to be aim 
■vehisively cultivated iri the village of Knncha.ipi# 

10. ii ly line blight morning in the deliglit lnl ’me 
if I'ehruaiy, Had.in, Kaluninnik, Govmd.i ami 1 
father-m-law l’adiria I’al, and about a dozen <■' • 
himbumbuen, who wore eitbei neighbours or li.m 
of Rulan, were iiiwi bu»y m the siigar-i ane jdaa' 
tion and its immediate vicinity. Some were cur 
die eaiie with the sickle, others were taking ■ 
the (hud loaves tovonng the cane, and cutting 
tin' upper part of the stalk; and others still w>o 
carrying the canes thus cut and prepared to tm 
uikutilii, or sugar-cane house, winch is a tt m])<>i n 
hut erected at no great distance from the plantain 
whore the juice is pressed out of the cane ane 
boiled down into molasmo. Tins hut contains wh t 
is called a bum, or boiliug-houso, an mnneiise furnin 
for boiling sugar-cane juice m large earthen vessel 4 
It is often a mere thatch ut straw supported L>y 
bamboo posts, but sometimes the boiling-house i 
constructed m the open air, where the spot i 
shaded with mango or other trees. Just outside tL 
boiling-house is the press for squcezing-the juice o? 
the sugai-cane. It consists of two massive wooden 
I 'vhnders, cut into notches all ovor, and furnished 
it both ends with wheels, or rather simple spokes, 
tor the spokes are not surmounted by a felloe. The 
cylinders are placed so close its almost to touch 
each other; and it ia through this interstice between 
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-, t » cylinders that the canes are inserted and crushed, 
' juice falling into a large earthen receiver ]•! .c n; 
* ,.]i]w, Two portions sitting opposite to each other 
-eri the cane between the evlinders, whn h iiri 
ot m perpetual motion by lour persons. As tie 
, Imders are placed very close to each other, the 
on tmii produced is very great when the canes nre 
i eerted between them ; strong men are tlierefoie 
-.i o 1 1* to work at the spokes. Knilamamk was the 
last sugar-mill turner in the whole village. There 
he was now, witli liis two long legs pLeed firm I \ 
the opposite side of the trench, Merging away at 
the spokes with almost superhuman s| length, now 
P’l-sing Ins lips together when making a giand 
pall, and now hallooing his associates to excite them 
to get on briskly. Our hero, who had now developed 
into a strong, well-built Ujni-ksh’itrvja pe.is,,ut, was 
»’ o working at the spokes. Madan and I’mlitm Pal 
w< to inserting the canes between the cvlitiders 
N r is tins an easy tank ; indeed, it, h the ims' 
j 1 rihiiH of all, since it not until i|uently 1 1 a j > f >> 11 J 
' 't the fingei h g‘t jammed between the <tr\ Imilei 
I M" juice, taken out of the receiver, is put into the 
; , ' i i beneath which a glowing tiro is kept up t.v 

■ ■ firemen mi opposite sides of the kiln, the fuel 
tg clnofly the dried leaves of tie* sir.ir-nm 

1 ' ‘t. N. ir each boiler stands a peu-mt, wlm < 

■ i J to stir tiio boiling juice, and to -kiiii it of! 
t ms of large wooden spot,ns or holies 

It must not be supposed that the -iigar-c.-me 
ic and press, which we have now described, 
" n< s,,t, up only for Badan’s purposes. It was the 
bur of a joint-stock company composed of all the 
• sbandmen who grew sugar-cane living in the 
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northern and eastern divisions of Kanchanpu 
The -,ugar-cane of each of these was crushed an 
turned into or molasses in succession. We -<i, 
turned into inohixstat, for Bengal husbandmen no\r 
nmnufuetmo sugar, that being tlio work of anoth, 
caste, called tlio inoilnkn, or the confectioner. Auotlu - 
sug.n-cane house, with its attendant sugar-mill ■ 
press, was set up m the southern outskirts of tl■> 
village for the benefit of the husbandmen of t!,» 
southern and western divisions. I may state hen 
that certain religious ceremonies are always gun- 
thiough when Hindu ran vats set up the boiling Iioum 
A t, tl 10 setting up of Badan’s press, his family pries' 
Ram I than Misra, ennsecratod it. Prayers wen 1 
offered chiefly to two divinities—Lakshmi, the Indian 
Demotor; and Agni, the god of tire. The first wm 
not so much thanked for past favours as prayod t< 
for future ones; and the second was earnestly be¬ 
sought to preserve the sugar-cane house from fire, 
for it sometimes happons that through the negligence 
of the firemen the sugar-cane house becomes reduce ! 
to ashes. 

Wo have said above that a great deal of friction 
is produced in the sugar-cane press when the cane- 
are inserted between tlio cylinders. The consequence 
of tins is that the press makes an unearthly noise 
The noise is quite deafening in the neighbourhood 
of tlio machine, and can be heard at the distance of 
two or three miles. Day and night—for the opera¬ 
tion goes on all night—for three or four weeks 
together are the inhabitants of KAnchanpur regaled 
with this delicious mosio—a music which can be com¬ 
pared only with the “jarring sound” prodaoed by 
the opening of the gates of hell, which “ on their 
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■ got grated harsh thunder,” and shook Erebus to 
'■iwest bottom. 

Hut though the village duksdld has this drawback, 
■ has also its advantages. The paddy harvest-hold is. 
- "e have scon, a scone of rmal jov, but the sugai 
house is a scene of still greater jov. It is visiu- 
iy day by every little* boy and girl in the villagt , 
<h of wlicun receivos one sweet i-ano a pi earn, 
’u tlie kind-hearted peasants. Every day loads o' 
g ir-cane are given away to children and Brahmans; 

' the peasants give them away with cheerful hearts, 
” ''v mg that Mother Eakshmi will bless them the 
'•‘ing year with a more abundant crop; and thc> 
"ue of the niggardly and impious husbandman who 
'aK away children and Brahmans empty-handed from 
c sugar-cane house is held in execration by the 
h"!e of the village community. 

Not only ia the cane given away, but quantities 
t the juice while boiling are de.'.it out to children, 
1,1 come provided with vessels for t he purpose; and 
t unfrequontly brinjals (egg-fruit) and other vege- 
iblrs are thrown into the boilers, and then taken 
11 and eaten with infinite relish by the children, 
dtitudes of whom are seen, at all hours of the day, 
tering about in the precincts of the sugar-cam 
use, to the great detriment of the village sehoo 1 
h ich during those duys has a thin attendance. 
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No Suer dish 
Than broth of fish j 
Nothing ia sweeter 
Than lap of spinater i 
With joy all ye the name of Hari shoot. 

NitydnamdA, 

.Tub reader has doubtless got some inkling of the 
religion of Badan and his family; but as religion 
forms a prominent part of the social and domestic 
life of Bengalis—the agricultural and working classes 
not excepted—we should be hardly excused if we 
did not speak of it at some length. The Hindu 
population of Bengal may be ranged under two 
classes, the S&ktas and the Vaishnavas: the wor¬ 
shippers of S&kti or the Divine Female Principle, 
and the worshippers of Vishnu, or rather of Krishna, 
for though the. Hindus in general take the latter 
deity to be only a manifestation of the former, the 
Vaishnavas of Bengal regard him not as a part of 
God but as Puma Brahma: that is, the full and 
complete divine essence itself in human shape. The 
Bengal Vaishnavas, however, are the followers of a 
Bengali reformer of the name of Chaitanya, whom 
they worship as a god, or, more strictly speaking, 
as an inoamation of Krishna. Images of Chaitanya, 
made of clay painted, and of the size of life, and 
those of his two chief associates, Nity&nanda and 
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Advaitananda, are worshipped by them; and in the 
village of Kanchanpur a life-size image of Chaifcanya 
is adored, under the name of Syama Sundar, by 
hundreds of the inhabitants. But the chief divinity 
of the Bengal Vaishnavas is Krishna, the cow-herd 
of Vrindavan noar Mathura (Muttra); and his mis¬ 
tress, RadhA, the principal gopi (cow-herdess) amongst 
sixteen hundred women of the same occupation, 
receives equal adoration to himself. The sports and 
amours of Radha and Krishna form the subject of 
the Vaishnava’s daily meditation; and there is no 
Vaishnava who has the slightest pretensions to piety 
that does not report the name of Hari or Krishna 
at least one hundred and eight times on a bead-roll* 
made of the stem of the sacred tulasi (basil) plant. 
This institution of the repetition of the name of 
Hari is called the sacrament of Uarindma. It is 
observed by elderly men and women, especially 
widows. Alanga observed it punctually twice every 
day—-once before her noon-day meal, and again after 
sunset. The words of this formula of devotion are 
as follows:— 

Hare Krishna! 

Hare Krishna! 

Krishna, Krishna I 
Hare, Hare 1 
Hare, Ramal 
Hare, R4mat 
R4ma, Rama! 

Hare, Hare 1 

Aduri also occasionally told her beads, but not so 
punctually as her mother-in-law. 

The visiting of holy places is another part of 
Vaishnava devotion. The three holiest places of 
Vaishnava pilgrimage are the groves of Vrind&vao 
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near Mathurti, where the divine neat-herd Krishna 
romped about when a lad with the milk-maids; the 
temple of Jagannatha at Puri in Orissa; and Dvarak& 
-in Gujarafh, once the residence of Krishna. But 
in the district of Vardhamana itself and its borders 
there are three places of .some sanctity. These are 
Navadvipa, the residence of Chaitanya, Ambika 
(Culna), where Nityananda lived for some time; and 
Agradvipa, famous for the shrine of Gopinath, the 
lord of the milk-maids. 

We -have seen that Alanga felt that her cup of 
earthly felicity had become nearly full at the marriage 
of Govinda. She had now nothing brighter to look 
•to. She could now sing her Nunc dimittis and 
calmly devote the rest of her life to religion and to 
pilgrimage. She therefore made up her mind to 
visit first the holy places of the Vardhamana district, 
and afterwards at some convenient opportunity to 
set out on the distant and somewhat perilous pil¬ 
grimage to Jagannatha. Aduri expressed great 
desire to accompany her mother-in-law. She said 
that as a widow she had no earthly object to live 
for; it was therefore her intention to devote the 
remainder of her life to pilgrimage. Though Badan 
and Kalamanik doubted the sincerity of her pro¬ 
fessions, yet they did not think it proper to put any 
obstacles in the gratification of her religious wishes, 
they therefore complied with her request, and the 
rather as their mother would thus have a companion 
in her peregrinations. In the company of two other 
women of the village, who went on the same errand, 
Alanga and Aduri set - out on pilgrimage. Their 
plan was first to go to Ambikd, next to visit M&lati 
at Durganagar which was not far from it, then to 
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go to Navadvipa, and last of all to Agradvipa, 
whence they resolved to return home direct. Our 
pilgrims, each of whom had a bundle containing one 
or two pieces of cloth, a quantity of rice, a small 
earthen pot of mustard oil, and one brass vessel, 
reached Ambika in two days. They went to the 
house of the Gosv&mis, bowed down before Syama 
Sundara, worshipped the foot-print of Nityananda 
under a tree, and bathed in the holy Bhagirathi. 
From Ambika to Durganaga was an easy journey of 
about eight miles. We need not say that Malati was 
delighted at her grandmother's visit, and made the 
party as comfortable as she could. After stopping 
there a couple of days they went to Navadvipa, the 
birthplace of Bengal Vaishnavism. There was not 
much to see there, for they were told that the house 
in which Ohaitanya lived was in the middle of the 
Bhagirathi, as the river had since changed its 
course and washed away a good part of the old 
town. 

From Navadvipa (the new island) they proceeded 
to Agradvipa (the fore island), where the great festival 
of Mahotsava (literally, the great rejoicing) had already 
commenced. Vaishuavas had Hocked thither from ail 
parts of the country. Vairagis, Bauls, Nagas, Ned as, 
and Nedis, in their grotesque habiliments, were all 
there. The music of the khol or mridamja and of the 
karatdla was heard day and night. They sang the 
praises of Gopinath iu merry groups through the 
village. They danced with wild excitement. 

Now pursuing, now retreating, 

Now in circling troops they meets 

To brisk notes in cadence beating, 

Glance their many tinkling feet. 
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They shouted the names of Radha and Krishna till 
their throats became hoarse; they foamed at the 
mouth - y they cut religious somersets; men and women 
danced together promiscuously, the latter excelling 
the former in the violence of their gestures; many 
mridangas and karatdls were broken through violence 
of striking ; and many women had fits of devotional 
fainting. The excitement among the pilgrims—and 
their number was about fifty thousand—was immense. 
The joy of Alanga and Aduri knew no bounds. They 
seemed to be translated to Vaikuntha, the Paradise of 
Vaishnavas. 

While Alanga, Aduri, and their two companions 
were one day—for the festival lasted several days—• 
going round the parti-coloured groups of regular, 
that is, mendicant Vaishnavas, they were attracted 
to one particular group, where the music and the 
singing were more vociferous, and the dancing more 
violent than the rest. There was one “actor on this 
scene to whom every eye was turned, partly on 
account of the violence of the music—if music that 
could be called, which was dissonance itself—which 
his karatdla sent forth, and partly on account of 
the vehemence of his devotional dance. He was in 
n state of primitive nudity, save and except a small 
bit of rag, called kaupin; a red cone-shaped cap 
was on his head; and his neck was encircled with a 
three-fold bead roll. He was singing, dancing, and 
shouting at a tremendous ratej now falling to the 
ground, now jumping up, and now twisting his body 
in varied contortions, as if in convulsions j in a word, 
he was conducting himself in snoh a maimer that 
anyone not acquainted with the manners ft of the 
V&islmavas would think that the man had gone 
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"daft.” But the madder a Vaishnava is, the holier, 
he is deemed by the people. As he was going 
through all this buffoonery, to the edification, doubtless, 
of the spectators, his eyes met those .of Aduri. 
Suddenly he fell down on the ground as if perfectly 
senseless, foaming at the mouth, his body trembling 
And moving like a fish hooked by an angler. His 
friends immediately gave out that he was possessed 
of dasd , that is to say, was under supernatural in¬ 
fluence. When he lay thus stretched on the ground, 
Alanga and Aduri at once recognised him to be Prem- 
Bhakta Vairagi, the same who often came to their 
house for alms, and who acted as their guru's legate 
on the occasion of Govinda’s marriage. His com¬ 
panions lifted him up, and put a little water on his 
lips. Being still in a state of dasd, he was asked 
what he had seen. He said he had a sight of 
Gopin&thji, who had revealed to him the interesting 
fact that th$re was one woman there standing 
amongst the group who was destined to be one of 
the most glorious of mendicant Vaishnavas. With 
a view to the identification: of this favoured person, 
Gopin&th bad told him that the woman in question 
was a young widow, who had come to the festival 
in the company of three other women, and who was 
at that moment standing under a tree in the north¬ 
east corner of the area. All eyes were turned to the 
foot of the tree; and sure enough four women were 
standing there, one of whom, Aduri, was a young 
widow. The leader of the Vaishnava group went 
up to Aduri, acquainted her with the subject-matter 
of the revelation vouchsafed to Prem-Bhakta, -con¬ 
gratulated her on her singular good fortune, and 
added that, under the circumstances, it was her 
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duty to take bhek, that is to put on the garb of a 
mendicant nun and to join the Vairagi order. 
Alaiiga did not know what to make of the affair. 
The idea never occurred to her simple soul that any 
imposture was practised; and yet she felt it difficult 
to part with a friend whom she loved and who was 
a member of her household. Other Vaishnavas now 
came forward, and poured their oily eloquence into 
the willing ears of Aduri. After a few moments’ 
hesitation she consented to take the bhek. 

As religious bigotry allows of no delay in swallow¬ 
ing its victims, Aduri was there and then made 
to go through the ceremonies, and admitted into the 
order. Vairagis, as men who are destitute of 
passion—for that is the meaning of the term—of 
course never marry; neither are female Vairagis 
given in marriage, they being like the angels in 
heaven; yet a pious Vairagi has a religious female 
companion, who is to him a sort of hplpmeet, and 
an invaluable auxiliary in devotional exercises. For 
this holy purpose Aduri was entrusted to the care of 
Prem-Bhakta who was the instrument of her 
conversion. 

Poor Alanga, though a sincere Vaishnavi, could not 
help shedding tears at the calamity which had befallen 
a member of her household. With a heavy heart 
she started the next morning with her two com¬ 
panions, on her homeward journey. She had scarcely 
reached the door of her house at Kanchanpur when 
she set up a loud cry lamenting the loss of Aduri. 
Sundari and Dhanamani rushed out on hearing 
Alanga’s cries, led her into the house, and, on 
hearing of the fate of Aduri, joined their lamenta¬ 
tions to hers 
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4.LANQA GOES ON PILGRIMAGE. 

Than longen folk bo gon on pilgrimages, 

And palmeres for to aeken strange strondes, 

To serve halwes oouthe in sondry londes ; 

And, specially from everie schires end© 

Of Bengala, to Jaga/rmath they wende. 

Prologue to Canterbury Tales. 

" The Sethuyd was just here/’ said Alanga to Badan, 
as the latter returned from the fields; “ he said l 
must be ready to start the day after to-morrow early 
in the morfiing. It is an auspicious day; and all the 
yatrU of this village and of the neighbouring 
villages will start on the same day.” 

Badan said, “ So you have made up your mind, 
mother, to go ? I am very sad; Sri Kshetra is at 
a great distance; it will take you about fonr months 
to go and come back and to stay there. And the 
way is long and tedious. My chest is almost break¬ 
ing to think of what may be in store for us.” 

So saying the old husbandman burst into tears 
like a child. Alanga, wiping his eyes with the skirt 
of her s&4i, said, 

“ BaM Badan, don’t cry. I am going on religious 
duty, and not on pleasure. The gods will take care 
of me in the way ; Jagannath will protect me. Don’t 
be sad. And besides, you know whatever is written 
on my forehead will surely come to pass. Who can 
undo the writing of Vidh&tii?” 
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At this moment Kdlam&nik and Govinda came in, 
and were not a little surprised to see Badan weeping 
On being acquainted with the cause Kalamapik said, 

“ Mother, if you go I will also go with you. 11 
you be sick in the way, who will put water into 
your mouth ? How can you go alone ? ” 

“ I am not going alone, Baba,” said Alanga; 
*' you know six women of K6nchanpur are going; 
they will take care of me; and the SethuyA will also 
take care of me.” 

“ The Sethuyd has hundreds of people to take 
oare of, and as for the Bix women of our village, they 
oan hardly take care of themselves. Let me accom¬ 
pany you, mother.” 

“ How • can you come with me T If you come, 
who will till the fields? My son Badan is getting 
old and feeble, and Govinda is but a child; you, my 
M&nilrj the treasure of seven kings, are the prop and 
stay of this house. If you come with*me how will 
this family get on ? No, child, you must not come 
with me. Mah& Prabhu will protect me.” 

Govinda, joining in the conversation, said, “ But, 
grandma, what is the use of your going at all ? you 
can worship Jagannath here in the house. Every 
man’s mind is a temple of worship. I do not see 
the use of going to distant places to worship God. 
Gud ?an be worshipped in the mind.” 

“ You have become a Pandita,” replied Alanga, 
« you have got wisdom by conversing with Khonda 
Mahisaya, and by reading the books the V-ardha- 
mina Padre Saheb gave you. But I am an ignorant 
woman. I think there is great merit in going to 
Sri Kshetra.” 

"So there is,” rejoined Govinda; “pilgrimage 
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is good for those who can afford it. But how can 
you, grandma, leave my mother alone in charge of 
this house; as for bou she is but an infant.” 

“ 1 know that, Govinda; but I hardly do any¬ 
thing for the heuse; all the work is done by your 
mother and your wife. I only eat and sleep, that 
is’all. You will not miss me. You have got a golden 
wife, Govinda. She works day and night. She is 
Lakshmi herself in flesh and blood; and because she 
is so active and energetic I am emboldened to go on 
pilgrimage. As for my safety, don’t be anxious about 
it; Jagannath w ill protect me. Don’t prevent me 
from going. S|y mind is made up, and won’t be 
quiet. I have almost become mad for going.” 

Yes, indeed, it is a sort of religious madness 
which takes possession of old Hindu women, im¬ 
pelling them to go on distant pilgrimages, utterly 
regardless of the pains and troubles connected with 
the journey.. The Sethuya, or the pilgrim-guide, had 
for many days past been visiting Alanga, describing 
to her the glories of the temples of Jagannath at Puri 
in Orissa, and expatiating on the ineffable mei it of 
visiting those holy shrines. Alanga’s imagination 
was set on fire. She made up her mind to go. Id 
her dreams every night she saw the armless deity 
in all his glory. Nothing would dissuade her from 
going. The auspicious day scarcely broke, when the 
Sethuya, long before sunrise, came to the door of 
Badan’s houBe, and shouted, “ Jaganndthji hi jay a” 
"Victory to Jagannath.” The members of the house¬ 
hold had been up long before—as for Alanga, she 
had had no sleep through excitement. Alanga took 
up a small bundle of rice, clothes, and two brass 
vessels, tied a few rupees at one extremity of her 
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tadi, and hid it in her waist, and hade farewell to 
all those that were dear to her. She embraced and 
kissed Sundari and Dhanamani, and put her right 
hand on the heads of all and blessed them. They 
all gave vent to tears, Sundari and Dhanamani crying 
aloud, as if they were never to see Alanga again. 
Alanga, choked with tears, at last pronounced the 
words, “ Sri Hari! Sri Hari! ” and the Sethuya 
shouted out, “ Jaganndlhji ki jay a! ” They both 
rushed out of the house, and Alanga did not look 
back, as that would have been an unfavourable omen. 

It is superfluous to remark, that Alanga, like the 
hundreds of thousands of pilgrims that annually visit 
Jagannath, went on foot. The plan is to travel 
every day between twenty and thirty miles, and 
sometimes more, and stop at places called chatis or 
dddds , that is inns, or huts, where are sold rice, dal, 
salt, mustard oil, fried rice, treacle, and a few other 
necessaries of Bengali life. As hundr^dg of pilgrims 
may be stopping at the same inn the same night, 
there can be no room for them all to sleep under 
sheds j hence the great majority of pilgrims bivouack 
on the bare ground under the open sky, or at best 
under trees. It is easy to conceive that, under these 
circumstances, travelling all day and exposure at 
night generate disease, and numbers of ydtris or 
pilgrims die before they reach the holy city. It is 
not our purpose to relate all the incidents connected 
with the pilgrimage of Alanga to Puri, but briefly 
to indicate the stages of her journey. The Sethuya, 
Alanga, and the six other women of Kanchanpur, 
went to VardhamAna, and from that place to Medini- 
pur (Midnapore), through Chandrakona and Khirpai. 
At Medinipur thev met with hundreds—it would hr 
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more correct to say thousands—who had come from 
all parts of Bengal, Behar, and the North-west, and 
who were on their way to the temple of the “ Lord 
of the World.” It was at Medinipur that Alanga’s 
troubles commenced. After a weary day’s travel 
of thirty miles or more, she had to assist in the 
evening at the cooking of the evening and the only 
meal, and then at night to sleep on the bare ground 
under the open sky. An hour or two before dawn 
the march again commenced, and did not end till 
near nightfall. Day after day did she pursue her 
wearisome journey, and night after night did she 
sleep on the bare ground. From Medinipur the 
pilgrims went to Narayanagad, then Chhatrapal, then 
to Patna Jalesvara, and then to Rajghat, where they 
bathed in the Suvarna rekha, or the Golden Line. 
From R&jghiLt they marched on to Valesvara (Bala- 
sore), the many temples in the neighbourhood of 
which they yisited; then going by Panchagad, they 
went to Bhadraka, near which they crossed the 
Vaitarani, the river of death, the Brabmani, and the 
Mahanadi, They then came to Kataka (Cuttack), 
or the “ Middle of the Mountains,” for tbe spurs of 
the Vindhya Hills make their nppearance there; and 
then passing through Gopinath Prasad, Balavanta, 
Sri Ram - Chandra Sasana, and Hari Krishnapur, they 
came to Puri, or the city, by way of pre-eminence. 

As we have brought Alanga to Srikshetra (or the 
Holy Field), we think it proper to inform the reader 
why the ground is holy, and briefly to recite the 
legend of Jagannath. Once on a time there lived a 
pious king of the name of Indradyumna, who, after 
he had performed great religious austerities, was told 
bv the god Vishnu to form an image of Jagannath. 
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and put in it the bones of the god Krishna, who had 
been killed by the chance arrow of a hunter, and 
whose bones had been put into a box by some person. 
On being asked as to who should be the architect of 
this image, the king was told that the image should be 
constructed by Visvakarma, the World-maker; so the 
king prayed to the World-maker, who agreed to 
make the image on the condition that, if he should 
be disturbed in his work, the image would be left 
incomplete. In one night the mighty World- 
maker built a magnificent temple on Nilachal, or the 
Blue Mountain—that is, Orissa; and then proceeded 
leisurely to construct the image of Jagannath, or the 
World-lord. But the pious king became impatient. 
Fifteen days had elapsed, and yet he had not heard 
of the completion of the image. In an evil hour he 
went to the spot to see what the World-maker was 
about. The architect, agreeably to the terms fixed on, 
immediately ceased from working, and tip image was 
left without hands or legs. The king became very 
sad; but he was assured by heaven that the image, 
incomplete though it was, would become world-famous. 
The king invited all the gods to assist in the con¬ 
secration afad deification of the image. Brahma, the 
supreme god, himself officiated as hierophant on the 
occasion, and endowed it with the power of vision and 
a living soul; and the bones of Krishna were put into 
it. This is the image of Jagannath placed in the 
temple of Puri, called the Pagoda by Europeans; and 
it was to worship this legless and armless deity that 
Alanga, along with about two hundred thousand 
pilgrims, plodded on her weary way through hundreds 
.of miles. What Alanga did at Puri must be described 
tu the ensuing chapter. 
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All around, behind, before, 

With frantio shout and deafening roar ; 

And the double, double peals of the drum are there, 

And the startling burst of the trumpet’s blaro. 

And the gong that seems, with its thunders dread, 

To stun the living, and waken the dead. 

Southit’s Kehama . 

Never had Alanga seen bo many human beings 
crowded together in so small a space as at Puri. 
She had been to Agradvipa, and had seen thousands 
of devotees worshipping the “ Lord of milk-maids; ” 
but they were as a drop compared to the ocean of 
human heads which she saw in the Holy Field. There 
were pilgrims from all parts of India; from Bengal, 
from Behar, from the North-West, from the Central 
Provinces, from Madras, from Bombay, from the 
Deccan; devotees of every religious persuasion were 
there, especially Yaishnavas of all orders and habili¬ 
ments. The utmost enthusiasm prevailed amongst 
the pilgrims. They spent their time in visiting all 
the temples in the neighbourhood, and especially in 
loitering about within the precincts of the great 
Pagoda, near which, within art enclosure of stone 
wall, there are no less than one hundred temples. 
The attractions of vice were not wanting. The num¬ 
ber of courtesans and women of easy virtue was 
immense; and in the purlieus of the holy temple 
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itself dwelt women who were destitute of all sense 
of sliarne. To Alanga, however, who sincerely believed 
in the divinity of Jagannath, and was diligent in the 
discharge of every religious duty, the scene was one 
of high devotional enjoyment. 

The worship of Jagannath is always associated 
with that of his brother Balaram, and of his sister 
Subhadra. The image of each is a rudely constructed 
and ill-shapen wooden bust, of about six feet in height. 
The image of Jagannath is painted white, that of 
Balaram black, and of Subhadra yellow. Jagannath 
has mere stumps of arms, while Subhadrd is destitute 
even of those stumps. On the whole, the two divine 
brothers and their sister are the ugliest of all the 
deities in the Hindu Pantheon. But though the 
ugliest, they are the most luxuriously fed of all the 
gods and goddesses. At the time Alanga visited 
Puri, Jagannath had the largest establishment of any 
prince in India. It consisted of 3,000 families of 
servants and dependants, of whom 400 families were 
cooks. The deity’s daily bill of fare was as follows:— 
“ 220 pounds of rice, 97 pounds of kalai (pulse), 24 
pounds of mug (another sort of pulse), 188 pounds 
of clarified butter, made from buffalo’s milk, 80 
pounds of molasses, 32 pounds of vegetables, 10 
pounds of sour milk, 2^ pounds of spices, 2 pounds 
of sandal-wood, some camphor, and 20 pounds of 
salt.” During high festivals, the 400 families of 
cooks, of whom we have spoken, are all engaged in 
preparing food for the pilgrims, who buy cooked food; 
and it is believed that within the court of the temple 
itself food for about 100,000 pilgrims is daily cooked 
and sold. No Hindu ever buys cooked food in any 
place, but the Holy Field is an exception to the rale. 
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Boiled rice in large quantities is bought, by the 
pilgrims, is dried and taken to their respective homes, 
under the name of mahaprasdd; and in all parts of 
India, but chiefly in Bengal, one grain of this dried 
holy rice is eaten every day by every devout Yaish- 
nava, male or female, before ordinary food is tasted. 

The first great ceremony which Alanga witnessed 
at Puri was the Snan Yatra, or the Bathing Festival. 
The image of Jagannath was brought out from the 
temple in great state by the Pandas, or priests, and 
placed in an open terrace, amid the deafening shouts 
of “ Jaya Jagannath ! Jaya Jagannath!” "Victory 
to Jagannath! Victory to Jagannath! ” raised by 
myriads of spectators. Holy texts were then 
chanted, and water was poured on the head of 
the “ Lord of the World;” the deity, thus bathed^ 
was wiped, and presented with offerings by innumer¬ 
able votaries; and was taken back to his abode. 

The other'festival, the greatest of all the festivals 
of Jagannath, which Alanga saw, was the Hatha 
Yatra, or the Car Festival. On the appointed day— 
and it usually takes place in June or July the 
three idols of Jagannath, Balarama, and Subhadra, 
were brought, or rather dragged—for they are actually 
pulled by means of cords ff£Stened round the necks 
of the images—from their thrones in the temple, 
and taken out at the Sinha-dvar, or the Lion Gate. 
When the deities made their appearance at the gate, 
shouts of " Jaya Jagannath ! Jaya Jagannath 1 rent 
the air. The images were then dragged in the same 
irreverent manner as before, by means of ropes, up 
an inclined plane, into the rathas, or cars. The car* 
are huge vehicles, five stories high, with a number 
of wheels, turrets, and flags. The car of Jagannath 
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is 43 i £e#l High, having 16 wheels' of 6$ feet in 
diameter, and a platform 34£ feet square; the car 
of Balaram is 41 feet high, with 14 wheels; and that 
of Subhadra, 40 feet high, with also 14 wheels. 
After the stumps of the idols had been put in their 
places on the cars, hands, feet, and ears (all made 
of gold), were supplied to them; and orders to drag 
the cars were issued. It is impossible to describe 
the enthusiasm of the people at the first movement 
of the cars. From myriads of throats issued the 
Bhouts of “ Jaya Jagannath! Jaya Jagannath “ 
“ Hari bol! Hari bol! ” accompanied by the harsh 
dissonance of hundreds of so-called musical instru¬ 
ments. To touch the holy ropes, or hawsers, by 
which ’the sacred vehicles were pulled, is reckoned 
an act of high merit; hence the rush towards the 
cars is always great. In former days, men and women 
used voluntarily to fling themselves under the wheels 
of the ponderous chariots, and were crushed to death 
But, thanks to the humanity of the British Govern¬ 
ment, that murderous practice has been stopped 
The gods remained eight days in their cars, receiving 
the adorations and offerings of their devotees. On 
the ninth day they returned to their temples. Soon 
after their return, the. two gods and their sister 
were put to sleep, and as their sleep extends gene¬ 
rally from about the middle of July to the middle 
of October—a shorter siesta, by the way than that 
enjoyed by the earthly divinities of the Calcutta 
Government House, on the sublime heights of the 
Indian Olympus—the pilgrims commenced returning 
to their homes. 

It is when the pilgrims return from the Holy Field 
that the horrors .of pilgrimage appear in their full 
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magnitude. Owing to constant exposure^ day and 
night, to the heat of the sun, to the rains pouring' 
every now and then in copious showers, and to night 
dews—for most of the pilgrims sleep in the open air 
for want of accommodation in the inns; owing to 
the immense mass of human beings crowded into a 
small space; owing to the badness and insufficiency 
of food—for most of the pilgrims spend nearly all 
their means of subsistence before they set their face 
homewards; owing to imperfect sanitary arrange¬ 
ments in the sacred city and its environs; owing to 
these and other causes, no inconsiderable a proportion 
of the pilgrims fall victims to fever, to dysentery, 
and to cholera. The tract of country in the immediate 
vicinity of Puri becomes a vast Golgotha. Dead 
bodies are met with everywhere. The little river 
which flows near it is often covered with corpses. 
The great road from Puri towards Kataka (Cuttack) 
may be traced, by funeral piles on which dead bodies 
have been burnt, or by bones left by jackals or 
vultures; while in the inns on the roadside may be 
heard every hour of the day and of the night the 
groans of dying men. On the pilgrim road to Puri, 
if anywhere, may be witnessed the shocking scene 
described by the poet:— 

He saw the lean dogs 

Gorging and growling o’er carcase and limb ; 

They were too busy to bark at him 

From a pilgrim's skull they liad stnpt the flesh, 

As ye peel the fig when the fruit is fresh ; 

And their white trunks crunched o’er their white skull 
As it slipt through their jaws when their edge grew dull ; 

As they lazily mumbled the bones of the dead, 

When they scarce could stir from the place where they fed t 
So well had they broken a lingering fast 
With those who had fallen for that repast 
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Poor Alanga left Pori with the seeds of disease 
sown in her system. On the seoond day after her 
arrival at nightfall at an inn, she discovered all the 
symptoms of malignant oholera. The six women of 
K&nchanpur who had accompanied her did as much 
for her as they could under the circumstances; in 
other words, they did nothing, for they oould do 
nothing. They did not succeed in getting shelter 
for her in a hut. She was laid down under a tree 
all night. There was no doctor, no medicine. The 
six women resolved next morning to leave Alanga 
to the tender mercies of dogs and vultures. Early 
in the day, however, Prem Bhakta Vair&gi and Aduri, 
who had come on pilgrimage, and who were returning 
home, accidentally came to the tree under which 
Alanga was lying. The Vairdgi, who pretended to 
have some knowledge of medicine, made her swallow 
some drugs.. But in vain. Alanga died the same 
afternoon, after an illness of less than twenty-four 
hours. No firewood could be procured for the purpose 
of cremation, and the rest may be imagined. Such 
was the end of Alanga, a woman estimable both for 
her intelligence, considering her station in life, and 
for her character. 



CHAPTER XXX VIL 

BKNOAL FBVKR AND THB YILLA8B LKBOH. 

Learned he was in med’oinal lore, 

For by hia side a pouoh he wore, 

Eeplete with strange hermetio powder, 

That wounds nine miles point-blank would solder j 
By Bkilful ohymist, with great oosfc, 

Kxtraoted from a rotten post. 

Hudibrat. 

“I hear your father is sick, scmgat,” said Nanda 
to Govinda. one morning, as the latter was sitting 
on his haunches on the threshold of the door of his 
house and enjoying his Bmoke. 

“Yes, last evening when he returned from the 
fields he was in a strong fever. And all night the 
fever was upon him and has not yet left him.” 

“You should take care, as the fever this season 
is of a very bad type; are yon thinking of calling 
a Voidya ? ” 

“What’s the use just now? I hope the fever 
is of a slight character; it may go off by fasting 
one or two days.” 

This, in truth, is almost the universal practice 
in the villages. In the first instance, in case of 
fever, no medicines are taken, but the patient is 
made to abstain from all food; and, as tc drink, a 
few drops of water are given at long intervals, and 
only when the sick man loudly calls for drink. Two 
days had already passed, and there was no remission 
of the fever, indeed it was every day increasing in 
strength, and the patient had already become very 
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weak. Kalamanik and Govinda both felt that the 
case was becoming serious, and that it was high 
tune to call in the aid of a doctor. By the advice 
of neighbours they delayed one day longer, as it 
was imagined that if the fever were of a light kind 
it would go off after three days—the three being 
a magical number among Bengalis—but if it did 
not leave the patient on the morning of the fourtf 
day, it ( would be necessary to call a Kavinij. The 
morning of the fourth day dawned, and Badan was 
worse. Kalamanik therefore at once went to call 
a doctor. 

There were several families of the Voidya or 
medical caste at Kanchanpur, the male members of 
which have in succession been practising medicine 
from time out of mind. They were all called Kavi- 
rajes, or lords of poets, though none of them ever 
perpetrated poetry in their lives. The most eminent 
physician in the village was Mritunjaya, or the Con¬ 
queror of Death, though to speak the truth, he 
seldom cured any serious case which he took in 
hand. Bengali physicians have been facetiously 
divided into “killers of ten,” “killers of hundreds,” 
and “killers of thousands;” and it is to this last 
class of heroes that Mritunjaya belonged. It might 
have been truly said of him:— 

Nor engine, nor device polemic 
Disease, nor doctor epidemic, 

Tho’ stored with deletery tned’cines, 

Wbioh whosoever took is dead since. 

Ever sent so vast a colony 
To both the under worlds as he. 

This trifling circumstance, however, did not detract 
from his reputation as a first-rate physician ; for it 
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ia argued that a physician can only apply proper 
remedies ; he cannot annul the decrees of fate; and 
if it is written on the forehead of a patient that he 
should die of a certain disease, no doctor in the 
world—not Dhanwantari himself—could cure him. 
That Mritunjaya had a collection of the best and 
rarest medicines was a fact admitted by every one 
in the village. He had the ingredients of several 
excellent aperients composed of five, ten, and eighteen 
different sorts of vegetables. Metallic medicines of 
various kinds, especially a famous one made of gold 
dust; rasdsindhu of the first quality; poisons of 
serpents of various species of the cobra; and oils 
of an infinite variety. But the richness of his labo¬ 
ratory was his least merit. For many miles round 
no Kaviraj had such perfect Dhatujnan, or knowledge 
of the pulse, as Mritunjaya; and this must be 
acknowledged to be perhaps the most difficult part 
of the practice of medicine. Nor was he less pro¬ 
found in his knowledge of the diagnosis of disease. 
It is well known that he never made any mistake 
m ascertaining the nature of the disease, though it 
must be acknowledged that he was seldom successful 
in grappling with it. The wonderful insight which 
he had acquired into the nature of diseases was 
chiefly owing to a diligent study of those renowned 
medical treatises in Sanskrit which were written 
several centuries ago, and which showed such a 
miraculous knowledge of both diseases and their 
remedies, that he believed them, along with all his 
brethren of the craft in Bengal, to have been com¬ 
posed by divine inspiration—indeed, to have been 
written by the finger of Mahadeva himself. For 
modern medicine, and especially European medicine,. 
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he had a perfect contempt: and it was one of his 
constant sayings that European doctors did not at 
all understand the treatment of Indian fever. He 
admitted the superiority of English to native doctors 
in Burgery, but then it was his opinion that surgery 
formed no part of the functions of a medical man, 
as surgical operations belonged, properly speaking, 
bo the province of the barber. 

In our accomplished physician there was only one 
drawback, and that was that he was an inveterate 
opium eater. He began with swallowing every day 
a dose of the size of a pea, but the modicum increased 
gradually, till at last he used every day to gulp down 
a quantity sufficient to kill a horse. Owing to this 
habit he was seldom in a perfectly wakeful state: 
whenever he sat for five minutes his eyes were almost 
always half-closed. As his practice was not large, 
and as a doctor’s fee is very little in the villages— 
generally a rupee for curing a patient, who may 
require attendance every day for a fortnight or up¬ 
wards, and in ease of non-recovery nothing at all— 
he was often in pecuniary straits. But whether he 
had his daily Ddl and bhat or not, the supply of his 
daily modicum of opium was absolutely necessary, and 
sometimes when the exaot hour had passed away 
without his swallowing that precious drug, he became 
so sick as to seem almost to be in a dying state. 
Such was the redoubtable physician who now accom¬ 
panied K&lam&nik. 

On feeling Badan’s pulse Mritunjaya found him 
in strong fever, and therefore prescribed one of those 
aperient mixtures or pamchans, which goes by the 
name of Dasmula, so called from its being a composi¬ 
tion of the roots of ten different vegetables; bat 
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before the mixture could be prepared he made him 
swallow a couple of pills—a large number of which 

he always carried about with him in his pouch_ 

mixed with the juice of a pan leaf. The Dasmula 
had no effect j and there was no remission of the 
fever. Various other mixtures and pills were tried 
successively, but with little effect. Rasdsindhu was 
applied, but with the like result. Badan was evi¬ 
dently in high fever. The members of his family were 
alarmed, and Rfiindhan Misra, the family priest, was 
requested to come to the house, and offer every day 
to the gods one thousand leaves of the sacred tulaai ; 
and various forms of prayers called Swastyayonos were 
offered, with a view to averting the displeasure of 
the gods and the recovery of the patient. Vegetable 
and serpent poisons were next tried by the Conqueror 
of Death, but no signs of victory were forthcoming. 
Ajs a last resource the patient was made to swallow 
a deadly poison, which passed under the name of the 
hukaivdldr gundo , or the powder of the Hubble-bubble 
seller, so called from its having been invented by a 
dealer in hookahs of the town of Vardham&na. All 
these poisons, instead of contributing to Badan's 
recovery, only made him worse. He became delirious. 
It was evident he was fast sinking, and there was 
not the remotest chance of his recovery. In order 
to prevent the spirit from departing from the body in 
a room, Badan was taken down one evening from his 
bed-room to the open yard, where shortly he breathed 
his last, amid the loud cries and lamentations of all 
the members of the "household. That very night 
the corpse was taken to a tank called' Ndraya/n Sil, 
on the embankment of which it was burnt, as it 
ts considered inauspicious to keep the corpse for a 
long time in the house. 
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Tf]E SITUATION. 

They perished—the blithe days of boyhood had perished— 

And all the gladness and all the peace I knew 1 
Now hare I but their memory, fondly cherished— 

God, may I never, never lose that too. 

Longfellow 

The morning of life, like the prime of day, is 
unquestionably the pleasantest and happiest period 
of a man's existence. Devoid of all care and anxiety, 
having no experience of the asperities of life and 
the roughness of the world, the thoughtless youth 
eats and drinks, "and takes his pleasure and rejoices 
in everything about him. , 

Govinda had hitherto lived a life of ease and 
quietude. It is true he had none of the elegant 
comforts of polished life; it is true he laboured 
every day in the field, either at the plough, at the 
barn, or the field; it is true he dined off only 
boiled rice and pulse, a vegetable or two, and some 
miserable looking fish, and washed down that food, 
not with wine, but with simple rain water; yet he 
felt himself as comfortable and happy as the proudest 
English nobleman who rolls in wealth and magnifi¬ 
cence, apd to furnish whose table with delicacies, earth, 
ocean, and air are laid under contribution. What 
though Govinda ate only Punya Sdk (Basella lucidaj 
along with his coarse rice, and slept on a palm-leaf 
mat spread on a mud floor, his stomach was not 
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the less filled, neither was Ins repose the more dis¬ 
turbed on that account. Uovmdu’s usual article of 
clothing, it is true, consisted of a single dhuti wiupped 
round his waist, and dangling down perhaps a little 
below his knees, while both the upper and lower 
regions of his frame remained in a state of primeval 
nudity; yet who shall tell me that the man who is 
covered in kinkob and ' gold brocade is, on account 
of that circumstance, happier than he. As a peasant 
youth he spent most part of his time under the 
canopy of Heaven, inhaling the fragrant breeze of 
the fields, and holding communion, such as it was, 
with the beautiful, if somewhat uniforfa, scenery of 
his native land; and though education was wanting 
to enable him fully to profit hum Ins daily contact 
with external nature, yet there was nothing m paddy- 
fields and mango-groves and hedge-rows, as in towns 
and cities, to corrupt his heart aud to brutalise his 
nature. * 

In most countries marriage brings in its train 
all sorts of cares and anxieties. It is not so m 
Bengal. Govinda got married, and even begat 
children, but he took no thought for the support 
of his wife and his children. It was Badan s business 
to provide for his daughter-in-law and his grand¬ 
children. The family treasure, such as it was, was 
in the hands of Badan. He kept in his own pos¬ 
session all the money obtained by selling paddy and 
molasses, and the- small sums he realised every 
month by selling milk and some of the products of 
his fields, like pulse, brinjal, palval, and other vege¬ 
tables. He paid rent at fixed periods to the zamindar, 
or landlord, for the ground on which his house stood, 
and for the fields which he cultivated. He borrowed 
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money from the mahajan, or the money-lender, when 
funds were a minus quantity; and though he con- 
suited sometimes with his son, the task of making 
both ends meet never fell on the shoulders of Govinda 
daring the lifetime of his father. 

Next to Badan, Alanga had had the largest share 
of care and anxiety in the management of the 
family; indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that 
Badan did nothing without consulting his mother, 
who was endued with no little amount of common 
sense. Sundari, though the' wife of the master of 
the house, had never been its mistress. That post 
was always filled by Alanga, without, however, the 
slightest jealousy on Sundari’s part; indeed, Sundari 
often expressed her thankfulness for the privilege 
of being under the guidance of so wise and so 
affectionate a mother-in-law. 

But all this now underwent a change. Badan 
has been gathered to his fathers, and Alanga has 
fallen a victim to the " Moloch of the East. 1 ’ 
According to Hindu manners and customs, it was 
K&lam&nik’s business to take Badan’s place in the 
household; but though he was a brave fellow, and 
the sturdiest ploughman in all K&nchanpur, his 
defective intelligence incapacitated him for the task. 
Govinda therefore became the master of the house, 
and hi 8 mother Sundari the grihvni or mistress. 
Hitherto Govinda had lived without anxiety. The 
colour and complexion of his life underwent a change 
immediately on the death of his father. How to 
support the family entrusted to his care became 
now the problem of his life. 

At such a time it may not be deemed unseason¬ 
able briefly to glance at the situation in which 
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Govinda now found himself. There has been no 
change in his homestead. There is the same big 
hut, with its two compartments, one serving as a 
dormitory, and the other as a refectory, or rather 
store-room ; there is the hut, in the verandah of 
which is the homely pedal; there is the third hut, 
which now serves the double purpose of a kitchen 
and a sleeping-room for K&lam&nik; and there also 
stands the cow-house as before. It is unnecessary 
to remark that death had made havoc of the family. 
Gay&r&m had been bitten to death by a serpent; 
Badan had been carried off by fever; and Alanga 
had died on the "holy field ” of Orissa. M&lati 
was in her husband’s house at Durganagar, and 
Aduri, having become a mendicant, was wandering 
about the country in the company of her pious lover 
Prem Bhakta. There remained now our hero, his 
mother Sundari, his wife Dhanamani, and his uncle 
K&lam&nik, who was still living in single blessedness. 

The fields which Govinda cultivated were pre¬ 
cisely those which his father had tilled; there was 
neither increase nor diminution in the number of 
bigh&s. Govinda, however, commenced life with one 
serious drawback. His father had bequeathed to 
him the legacy of a small debt, which had been 
considerably increased by Govinda having had to 
celebrate in succession the funeral ceremonies of his 
father and grandmother. What made the burden of 
the debt galling was that it was contracted at a 
heavy rate of interest, namely, two pice a rupee per 
mensem, that is, thirty-seven and a half per cent, 
per annum, though the rate, as it was the usual one, 
was not regarded as extravagant by any mahajan 
or money-lender. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THIS ZAMINDAR OP KAN CHAN PUR. 

Oar laird get* in his rsoked rente, 

Hia coals, his kain, an’ a’ hig stent*; 

He rises when he likes hi nisei ; 

His flunkies answer at the bell 

Th* Twa Dogt. 

Oni morning as Govinda was sitting at the door of 
his house, smoking and engaged in thought, he was 
accosted by a person who had a thick bamboo club 
in one hand and a bit of paper in the other. The 
person who came up to Govinda was of stalwart size, 
being six feet in height, with a fine pair of mous¬ 
taches which joined the whiskers descending from the 
temples, and a thick beard brushed upwards. It was 
evident from his dress and features that he was not 
a Bengali, bat a native of the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces. Hanuman Singha, for that was the name of 
the person who accosted Govinda, was one of the 
officers, or nagodis, of the zamindar of Kanchanpur, 
whose business was to bring them over to the 
gomastd, who received rent and gave receipts. 

" And what is that in your hand, Hanum&n 
Sing?” asked Govinda. 

‘‘ In this paper is put down your share of the 
mdthot which is being levied from every raiyat on 
account of the approaching marriage of the son of 
the zamindar 'u February next.” 

“ Mdthot I dear me l how can I pay mdthot, when 
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I am in arrears to the zamind&r for rent, cud largely 
in debt to other parties, chiefly on account of the 
funeral obsequies of my father and grandmother?” 

“It is not much you will have to pay; and be¬ 
sides it is only once in a way, as the Raya Chand- 
huri’s son is not going every now and then to got 
married. You, along with other raiyats, are to pay 
only two annas for every rupee of rent you give to 
the Talukddr. The amount of your rent is foity 
rupees per annum, and surely it is not too much for 
rou to give five rupees.” 

“My dear sir, I am not in a position now to give 
any mathot or abwah. It is all very well for persons 
well-to-do to pay their cesses. But surely the zamin- 
dar ought not reasonably to expect me to pay any¬ 
thing of the sort, since now I am in great distress. 
You speak of five takas not being too much, I can 
not give five cowries.” 

“ But yod must give. It is the order of your 
zamindar. Any how, you must produce the five rupees 
either by begging, or borrowing, or mortgaging the 
ornaments of your wife, or selling your brass vessels ” 

“You go and tell the gomasta that I am unable 
to pay.” 

“What a fine fellow you are I You have become 
wiser than your father, who regularly paid every 
mathot demanded by his landlord. Come now, and 
get me the five rupees.” 

“ Am I joking with you, Hanum&n Sing ? I have 
no money in the house. If you make a diligent 
search through the house you will not find even five 
payasas. Go and tell the zamindar when T have 
means I’ll pay; at present I can’t pay.” 

“ Well, then, you yourself oome and bell the /amin - 
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dir. And if you don’t come willingly, I have order* 
to take you by force." 

Govinda, perceiving that resistance was hopeless, 
agreed to go. He put away the hookah, took his 
gdmckhd, put it on his left shoulder, and went with 
Hanumin Singha. 

The house of the zamindir was the largest and 
best building in the village. Its entrance faced the 
eouth, like most houses in this part of Bengal, as the 
object is to avoid the sharp, cold, north wind in 
winter, and to get the benefit as much as possible of 
the delicious south wind which blows during summer. 
The outer gate of the mansion was built of solid 
masonry, with a colossal door of sAl wood, studded 
with huge nails, surmounted with the ' figure, in 
stucco and plaster, of a lion. As you go within 
through the gate, you see before you a courtyard of 
about sixty feet square, on the north of which is a 
large hall, and on the east and west suites of-small 
rooms, extending from the sides of the hall, and 
meeting the long and high wall in the middle of 
which is the gate. This part of the house, including 
the courtyard, the hall, and the suites of rooms on 
the sides, is called Kdchhdri 164% (Cutcherry-house), 
where the zamindar holds his court, and transacts all 
affairs regarding his zamind&ri. The hall is covered 
with satranajas, or Indian carpets, in the middle of 
which sits the zamind&r, propped up by pillows on 
all sides; the divdna, the gomastd, and other officials 
squatting at distances varying according to their 
rank. Beyond this hall, and further to the north, is 
another courtyard of equal area with the first, in 
front of which is a spacious hall, called the ddldn, 
supported by arches, and on the two sides of*which 
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ore covered verandahs,’ two stories high, consisting of 
several small rooms. This part of the house is called 
the Bdhir-bddi (outer-house), or the Ddlwn-ba4i. 
The Dddd/n, properly so called, is used only on great 
religioui festivals; the images are placed there, and 
all sorts of dramatio and pantomimic exhibitions are 
made in the open courtyard below, which on such 
occasions is covered with a large cloth canopy, called 
chaudrdtapa or moonshade. The hall of the Kdch- 
chari-baft opens into the courtyard of the Ddlan - 
bd(Ji; but the regular entrance into the latter is by 
a lane on the left of the hall. Beyond the Daldn- 
bd4% is a third courtyard of exactly the same area 
with that of the other two, which is built round on 
all sides with covered verandahs similar to those in 
the Ddldn-ba4i, two stories high, containing a large 
number of small rooms, with very few windows. 
This part of the house is called the antahpura, or 
the andar-m&hal, or the zenana, properly so called. 
There are the women’s apartments, visited only by 
the light of the sun. 

Govinda passed through the lion-gate of this 
huge pile of brick and mortar, walked on to the door 
of the hall, and putting his sheet round his neck, 
made obeisance to the zamind&r, who was leaning 
on one of those bolsters called takida, but which 
looked more like a huge bale of cotton than a pillow. 
The zamindAr was a large-built man, taller than 
ordinary Bengalis, and proportionately corpulent. 
He was sitting like a bon couohant. His eyes 
first attracted the notice of every one that approached 
him. Bright, large, and rolling, they seemed to 
be sending forth every moment flashes of lightning 
rage; the sturdiest peasant of K&nohanpur ha* 
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confessed that there is no standing the fire of those 
two dreadful batteries. His voice was singularly 
powerful, of immense volume, and sounded, when 
he was in a tempest of rage, like the artillery of 
heaven. The silver streaks in his hair showed 
that he was between forty and fifty years of age. 
Jayachand R&ya Chauduri (for such was the name 
of the zamindar of Kanchanpur) was, strictly speak¬ 
ing. not a zamindar, but a middle man, for he only 
held a Pattanitaluk under his Highness the Maharajfi 
of Vardhamana; but though he was only a Pattaniddr, 
he was usually called the zamindar of Kanchanpur 
and of scores of other villages lying round, about. 
He paid 2,000 rupees a year to the Mah&rajfi for the 
village of Kanchanpur: but it was generally be¬ 
lieved that he himself realised in rents about three 
times that amount. For the whole of his zamindkri, 
or rather pattani, he gave eighty thousand rupees 
to the Raja, but he himself has admitted that after 
paying the Sadar Jama, his own net profit amounted 
to the round sum of two lakhs, or £20,000 a year 
Such immense profit could only be obtained by a 
system of rack renting, of illegal extortion, and of 
cruel oppression; and it must be admitted that 
Jaya Chand belonged to a class of zamindars who 
were the greatest curses to their country. Not having 
had the benefit of an English education, unacquainted 
with Sanskrit, and possessing only a smattering of 
his mother tongue, he was an ignorant man; and 
the natural selfishness of his character made that 
ignorance dangerous to those husbandmen who had 
the misfortune of being his tenants. Unscrupulous 
in his character, he did not hesitate to have recourse 
to any means, however illegal or dishonourable, to 
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screw oat of his rhiyats as much money as he could. 
Of the? HaptcCm and the Pancham be often took 
advantage; and many were the rhiyats who were 
ruined by his oppression. By forgery, by chicanery, 
by all sorts <?f fraud—for Jaya Chand stuck at nothing 
—he deprived many a poor man of his Idkhrdj, and 
though by religion a Hindu, he did not hesitate to 
rob many a poor Brhhmana of his Brahmotra. He 
was the object of universal dread. His name was 
never pronounced by bis raiyats except With' exe¬ 
crations; and he was so much feared that it is said 
that at his name the tiger and the cow drank water 
at the same ghaf. Such was the man in whose 
presence Govinda now stood with folded hands, and 
with his sheet round his neck. 

“ Who is there ?” asked Jaya Chhnd Rhya 
Chaudhuri, of his divana. 

“ He is Govinda S&manta, the son of Badan,'’ 
answered the {Jiv&na. 

“ He is the son of a worthy father. What does 
he want ?” 

Hanumhn Sing, advancing in front, said, 
" Mahhrhj I He refuses to pay the mathot for the 
marriage of your worship’s son. I have therefore 
brought him before Khodawand." 

" Refuses to pay mathot! Is there any rhiyat 
of mipe who dare refuse to pay any mathot I choose 
to impose f Did you not say, he is the son of Badan 
Samanta ? Badan was one of the best and most 
obedient of my raiyats. Is this fellow his own son T 
Who has put such high notions into his head ? ’ 

The div&na how whispered to his master that 
he had heard Govinda had as a hoy attended the 
game schoolmaster’s pdthsdld for t>me years. The 
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lamind&r, darting a fierce glance on Govinda, said, 
“ So you have become a Pandita, and your eyes have 
got opened, therefore you refuse to pay the 
mathot. I must forbid Rhma Rupa to teach any 
peasants’ sons; if he persists in doing it, I must 
break his other leg, fool that he is.” ' 

Govinda said in a faint voice, “ 0, Incarnation 
of Justice! I have not refused to pay. I dare not 
refuse. _ I only said I am unable to pay at present.. 
On account of the funeral ceremonies of my father 
and grandmother, I have got largely into debt, and 
my rent will be again shortly d\\e. I will pay the 
mathot afterwards, when 1 am able.” 

“ Now, hold your tongue. This is my order. 
Within three days you must pay the mathot., If you 
fail to pay within that time, you shall be brought 
here with your hands tied. Remember that. Divana, 
let the fellow go.” 

I beg the reader not to ran away* with the idea 
that all zamindars of Bengal are like Jaya Chand 
Raya Chaudhuri, of K&nchanpur. Amongst land¬ 
holders, as amongst every class of men, there are 
black sheep as well as white. Before this story is 
wound up I hope to present to the reader the picture 
of a just, humane, and philanthropic zamindar—the 
father of his people; but the lines of our hero had 
fallen on unpleasant places, and it was his fate—so 
Govinda expressed himself—to have his homestead 
in the zamindari of a man who was a Bengal tiger 
in human shape. 




CHAPTER XL. 

POLITICS AT THE SMITHY. 

Low lies that house where tobacco inspired, 

Where grey beard mirth, and smiling toil retired, 

Where village statesmen talk’d with looks profound, 

And news much older than their weed went round. 

The Deserted Village. 

It is evening. The sun has long ago gone in his fiery 
car behind Mount Sumeru; the cows have returned 
from the fields, and have been shut up in their house ; 
the birds have slunk into their nests; the women of 
Kanchanpur have “ shown the lamp ” in all the rooms 
of their houses, to scare away ghosts and other evil 
spirits which might lurk in them ; and most of the 
peasantry, after the day’s toil, are either smoking in 
their huts or making preparations for their supper. 
Kavera, however, and his son Nauda, are busy as in 
the day ; for their toil knows no intermission except in 
the dead of night. It is true that the people who 
frequented the smithy during the day for little jobs 
are no longer there, but their place has been taken 
up by friends who have come to enjoy an evening chat. 
But, friends or no friends, the father and son are 
never unmindful of their own business. Vulcan senior 
and junior have just taken out of the forge a large 
piece of iron, glowing and red-hot, have put it on the 
anvil, and are belabouring it with their hammers 
and scattering about particles of incandescent matter. 
RctsA l swish! swish! go the paternal and the filial 
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hammers, till the sound becomes changed, after the 
iron had cooled and been dipped in water, into dhip- 
dhdp l dhip-dhdp l dhip-dhdp I While Kuvera and 
his son were at this exciting work, four or five people 
were sitting on a mat in the room. There was Kapiln, 
the carpenter; Madan, the grocer; Ghatura, the barber; 
Rasamaya, the confectioner; and Bokaram, the weaver. 
After the hammering had stopped and the piece of 
iron had been again put into the forge, Kapila said to 
Nan da—" Have you heard that G-ovinda was taken 
this morning before the jamiddr” [Hindu Bengali 
peasants always call the landholder jamiddr, and not 
taminddr], "and warned that if he did not pay the 
mathot within three days, he would be handcuffed and 
taken before the jamiddr ?” 

"Yes, sdngdt told me on his return from the 
jamiddr’s house. It is a great shame that poor 
people should be oppressed in this way. I do not 
think, however, that adngdt should* yield in thif 
matter. What have we to do with the marriage of 
the son of the jamiddr? That is an affair of his 
own. Why should we pay its expenses ? ” 

“But is it prudent not to pay? The jamiddr m 
a rich man; he has a band of lathials [club-men] 
under him. How can a poor man, like bandhu, cope 
with him.” 

Nanda, greatly excited, took hold of his hammer 
and said, " I wish I could give a blow of this on 
the jamiddr’s fat belly and send him to the house 
of Yams [the king of death]. What have' we to do 
with his son’s marriage ? What have we to do with 
mdthotg or abwabs ? We will only pay the rent 
fixed by the Kornpdni Bahadur [The Hast India 
Company].” Chatura, the barber, giving a sarcastic 
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smile, ufcid—“Well done, Nandal Yon are a great 
hero! Ton show your heroism in the corner of 
your hut. You are a true ‘palm-leaf Sepoy’— 
a very cheap sort of a hero I Bat here comes 
Govinda.” 

Gomnda. “SangdtI You are very indiscreet. 
Don t you know that the jamidar’s spies are all 
about ? If what you said just now were reported 
to him by an enemy, it would go hard with you. 
Don’t speak so loud, for aught I know somebody 
may be listening from behind the wall.” 

Nanda. “ I don’t care if it is reported to the 
jamidar. It is impossible to bear all this oppression. 
His injustice knows no bounds. Is there' no God 
in the heavens? All the rai^ats have got their 
bones fried through oppression. The Brahmanas 
are cursing him loud, taking the sacred paita in 
their hands, and looking up towards the sun. It is 
time we all Made a dharmagha( and refused to pay 
the iniquitous mathot. What say you, sangdt ?” 

Govinda. “ What you say, sangdt, is all true. 
It is no doubt a terrible oppression. But what can 
we do? He is rich and powerful, and we are poor 
people. How can we fight with him ? ” 

Nanda. “ Then I suppose you mean to pay the 
mathot ? ” 

Govinda. “ I have no choice in the matter. If 
l refuse to pay, he will ill-treat me, perhaps imprison 
me, and possibly set my house on fire; and it will 
be impossible to get justice done.” 

Nanda. “I say, is there no one above? Will 
He not punish the wicked jamidar ? ” 

Govinda. “ I believe the gods punish wicked 
men. But we do not see that in this life. Perhaps 
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in his next birth he may be punished. But I see 
no hope of his being punished in this life.” 

Kapila. “ Friend, you are quite right. There 
is no use opposing the jamid&r. You should any¬ 
how pay down the mdthot. You cannot prevail 
against, the mighty.” 

Modern. “ No one is more against the iniquitous 
mdthot than I am. The jamidlir has no right to 
impose this cess on us. But how can we success¬ 
fully fight against him ? Therefore my opinion is 
that we should quietly pay the cess.” 

Nando. “ But why not make a dharmaghat ? ” 

Govinda. “ That is easily said; but with whom 
will you m make dharmaghat? Will all the people 
of the village agree with us? Don’t you know 
that fifteen aunas (fifteen sixteenths), of the people 
through fear of the jamidar will not join us, if we 
refuse to pay ? And of what use will a dharmaghat 
of half-a-dozen persons be ? You ane very bold, 
sdngdt, but you want discretion.” 

Bokdrdm. “ I don't understand about dharmaghat 
or farmaghai. I know this, that, if we don’t pay 
the mdthot, we shall be ruined. Besides, it is useless 
fighting against fate. It is his fate to be a jamidar, 
and. it is our fate to be his raiyats; we must, there¬ 
fore, submit to his exactions, whether just or unjust.” 

Nanda. “Well said! you, Bok&ram, are a true 
hero. Sdhdsh I sabdsh ! ” 

Boledram. “You need not ridicule me. I do 
not see any difference between you and me. In 
talk, yon are as big as a mountain, but in action, 
you are like a mustard-seed. I know your father 
will at last pay the mdthot. Then of what use is 
this boasting ? ” 




Nanda. "If my father pays the mdthot, it mil 
bo without my consent; and, as he is the head of 
his family, he can certainly do whatever he likes; 
but his paying or not paying will not alter my views. 
But, here comes uncle Manik, I am much mistaken 
if he consents to Govinda’s paying the mdthot. What, 
say you, uncle M&nik ? ” 

Kdlamdtiik. ''What about, Nanda ? don’t bother 
me with questions just now. Let inq first take a whiff.” 

Govinda was smoking at the moment Kalarnamk 
entered the room, and he immediately put the hookah 
into his uncle’s hands. Amongst the higher arid 
middle classes, it would bo deemed bad manners for 
a young man to smoko in the piesonce of Ins lather s 
brother, but it is not considered so amongst the 
labouring classes, and chiefly for this reason, that, 
as they always work together in the field, where 
there can be no privacy, ami, as tobacco is the only 
refreshment they enjoy, they are obliged to smoke 
m the presence of their superiors. 

Kalamaruk gave three or four hard pulls with his 
mouth at the hookah—indeed, the pulls weie so hard 
that the kalika blazed up—aud then turning towards 
Nanda, enquired ou what subject he wished to have 


his opinion. 

Nanda. “ What other subject can it be, uncle 
Manik, except the all engrossing one, of the mu I hot ? 
I wish to know whether you are going to pay the 


mdthot or not.” 

, Kdlamdnik. “I thought you knew me too well 
to ask such a question. .1 consider tlie mat hot to be 
a most unjust imposition, and, as such, 1 can never 
submit to it. Forsooth ! because Ins son is going 
to get married, therefore we, poor people, must pay 
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the expenses of the wedding! When the sons of 
poor raiyats get married, pray who pays the expenses \ 
Does the jamidar pay one cowrie ? On the contrary, 
does he not on such occasions expect, and actually 
receive, presents ? Such is the way of the world! 
On the head which is already saturated with oil, 
more oil is poured, whereas we poor folk go entirely 
orlless.” - 

Nanrta. “Well said, uncle M&nik. I quite 
agree with yon. We should not submit to injustice.” 

Kdlamdnik. “That is what I say. But Govinda 
is like his father. He is a man of peace; he has 
already made up his mind to pay. He is quite 
frightened by the jamidar’s threats. If I were he, 
I would refuse to go again to the jamidar’s outcherry 
and crack the skull of the first fellow that came to 
catch hold of me.” 

Qovinda. “But, uncle, would not that be fool¬ 
hardiness? I quite agree with you that the imposi¬ 
tion is unjust and oppressive. But what can I do ? 
and what can you do ? If I beat any of the jamidar’s 
servants, I shall be without doubt put in jail. Living 
in water, how can I quarrel with the alligator ? The 
best plan is to live on good terms with him. If I 
resist, I am ruined.” 

Ohatura. . “ That is speaking like a wise man. 
How can we, poor and weak as we are, contend with 
the jamidAr? Dwarfs as we are, how can we hope 
to catch the jmoon with our hands T Govinda is wise 
in, making up his mind to pay.” 

Kdlamdnik. “People say that I am rash, and 
have not much sense. But it is said of over-sensible 

people, that a string is-you know the proverb. 

No, no; I do not wish to be wise like you all. I 
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should like to see the fellow that dares come to me 
asking for mdthot. Won’t I make him drink sour 
milk on'the spot, and perhaps send him to the house 
of Yama.” 

Govinda. “ Take you good care, uncle, what yon 
do. By your boldness you may bring ruin upon our 
family. You are the strongest and bravest man in 
the village, but you cannot fight singly against one 
hundred men; and the jamidar can muster five 
hundred men against us.” 

Kdlamdnik. " Don’t be apprehensive of me, nephew. 
I am not a fool; I will not bring ruin upon you.” 

Kapila , the bandhu, or friend of Govinda, who had 
been all this time quietly listening to the above 
conversation, said, "Is it not extraordinary that the 
Kompdni Bahadur allows all this injustice to be in¬ 
flicted upon us ? Kompdni Bahadur 1 s rule is in many 
respects better than the rule of the Mussulmans; but 
how is it that*in this respect it is worse? How can 
Kompdni Bdhddur see without concern all this 
oppression of its own subjects by wicked jamidars f” 

Ohatv/ra. “ What a sheep you are, Kapil! you 
think Kompdni Bdhddur cares either for our weal or for 
our woe 1 Not a bit of it. All that it cares for is the 
regular payment of the Jama. So long as the jamidar 
regularly pays the Sadar Ja/md, the Kompdni Bahadur 
does not enquire how he collects it, or how much he 
collects. TTftfl not the Kompdni Bdhddur armed the 
jamid&r with those dreadful weapons, the hap tarn and 
the pancham, to the ruin of all its raiyats ?” 

Mada/n, Govinda’a m/ita, said: " But I have always 
heard old people say that the Kompuni Bahadu/r is 
just ’ and meroiful. How then can it allow the 
jamidirs to oppress the raiyats so much ? The Sadar 
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lama, which the j ami (Mr pays ia the blood-money of 
the r&iyats.” 

Oovinda. (< The fact ia, though the Kompnni 
Bahadur ia just and merciful, it has made laws on 
the supposition that the jamidars have common 
honesty and humanity. The Kompdni Bahadur never 
dreamt that jamidars would be so wicked.” 

Basamaya. “ But you don’t mean to say that all 
jamidars are wicked. The jamidar of my maternal 
uncle in Zilla Hugh is said to be a very good mau. 
My uncle says that that jamidar is the father of his 
raiyats, He not only does not exact illegal cesses, 
but in a season of drought, or of inundation, lie 
exempts the raiyats from paying rent.” 

Nanda. “ 1 daresay there are a few jamidars of 
that sort. But fifteen annas of them are tyrants. I 
should say fii'teon annas three paysas out of the rupee 
are of that sort. They rob the poor, deprive 
Brahinanas of their rent-free lands, and burn the 
houses of their raiyats. Why does Mother Earth 
suffer those miscreants to remain in her lap ?” 

Oovinda. “ SdnyiU, you are always hot. Some 
crow will carry your words to the jamidar.” 

Nanda. “ I dou’t care if it does.” 

The conversation detailed above was followed by a 
game of cards called Ordbu —Nanda and Govinda being 
partners on one side, and Chatura and Madan on the 
other; the rest of the assembly ranged themselves 
under the one party or the other as spectators. As 
Chatura was the best player of them all, his party 
won, having hoisted no less than three sixes and two 
fives to the disgrace of the other party. When the 
winning party hoisted a six, great was their joy, which 
they expressed by a loud clapping of hands. Not * 
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drop of wine or any spiritnons liqnor had ever gone 
down the throat of any of those rural players—their 
only refreshment waa the hookah, which ever and anon 
went round. It was almost midnight when onr village 
statesmen arose and went to their houses. 



CHAPTER XXiI. 

B1F0RS TR1 Z A.M I N D 1 -1' 

Pve notioed, on onr laird’s court.day, 

An’ mony a time my heart’s been was, 

Poor tenant bodies, soant o’ cash. 

How they maun thole a factor’s snash t 
H’ll stamp an’ threaten, cargo an’ swear, 

H’ll apprehend them, poind their gear ; 

While they maun stan’, wi’ aapeot humble^ 

An’ hear it a’, an’ fear an’ tremble. 

The Twa Dog*. 

Tfflt next two days Govinda spent in earnestly debating 
in bis mind whether he should pay the cess or not, and 
he found no little difficulty in making <up his mind. 
In his own house he had talk on the subject with his 
mother and his uncle, and they were of opposite views 
—the mother urging him to pay, and the uncle insist¬ 
ing on not paying and on abiding the consequences. 
The arguments of Sundari may be thus summed up:— 
“ It is a dangerous thing to incur the displeasure of 
a powerful man, and especially of one's rajah. The 
jamidar can ruin us, can seize the crop in the field 
on pretence of arrears of rent, can carry away our 
cattle, can sell our houses, can imprison us, can kill 
us. How can you, then, my son, incur the displeasure 
of such a man t Fishes cannot afford to be on bad 
terms with the alligator of the tank.” Kalamanik, 
on the other hand, thought it would be great cowardice 
to submit to so iniquitous an exaction. He broke out 
against the zamindar in a most violent manner, calling 
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him hfe brother-in-law (wife’s brother), and describing 
him aft the greatest sinner upon earth. Govinda’s 
father-in-law, Padma Lochan, was of the same opinion 
with his mother, thinking it madness not to pay. He 
moreover told Govinda that he must not put faith 
in the empty declarations of people, some of whom, 
though they use tall language, submit at last; and 
that not a few people were mischievously inclined 
towards him, dissuading him from paying the mdthot 
only that they might witness Govinda’s ruin. On the 
whole Govinda thought it wise and expedient to make 
up his mind to submit to the zamind&r’s exaction, but 
at the same time he detei mined to tell the landlord to 
his face at the time of payment that the imposition 
was illegal and unjust. 

On the appointed day, at about eight o'clock 
in the mhrning, Hanum&n Singha called at the house 
of Govinda, and said that he was wanted at the 
zamind&r’s dutcherry. Tying the amount of the 
mdthot in his dhuti round his waist, lie followed 
the t&idgir. The zamindar was seated in his usual 
place, surrounded by the div&na, the gomastd,, and 
otherB. Govinda, putting his bathing-towel round 
his neck, made obeisance to him by touching the 
ground with his forehead. The div^na said, 

" Well, S&manta, have you brought the mdthot 
with you ? ” 

Govinda. “ If the div&na mahdsdyd were to- 
forgive me I should feel greatly obliged, as I am 
largely in debt.” 

ZamindAr. “ You scoundrel, you still talk of 
being excused ? It is only in consequence ol your 
father, who was a good tenant, that you escaped with 
impunity three days ago, when you refused to pay 
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the cess. I mean to punish you well for delaying 
to pay, and for doing an infinite deal of mischief 
among my tenants, whom yon were trying to dis¬ 
suade from paying.” 

Govinda. “ O, Incarnation of Justice 1 I never 
attempted to dissuade anyone from paying.” 

Zaminddr. “ Haramzada! I am well informed, 
you did try. Did you not hold nocturnal meetings 
to discuss this subject f And did you not use 
threatening language towards me?” 

Govinda. “ I never used threatening language 
towards your worship.” 

Zamindwr. “You did, you rascal; and if you 
again deny it you will be beaten with shoes. You 
mean to say you did not hold meetings at night 
for abusing me?” 

Govinda. “ I do not know of any • meeting 
especially held for the purpose of discussing the 
subject of the mdthot, or of abusing you$ lordship.” 

Zaminddr. “ Were you not present in the shop 
of Kuvera the blacksmith two nights ago ? and did 
you not abuse me then ? ” 

Govinda. “I happened to be there that night, 
as I am there almost every evening, but there was 
no meeting especially called; and I never said one 
word against your .worship, 0 Incarnation of 
Justice.” 

Zaminddr. “I repeat, if you deny it, you will 
immediately get shoe-beating.” 

The div&na now suggested that perhaps it was 
not Govinda, but some other person at the meeting 
that abused the zamindar, though he must have 
heard it with approbation. 

Zaminddr “ So, 1 am sure it was this wicked 
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fellow who used threatening language. Well, if he 
did not, let him name the party who did." 

Untruthfillness not being regarded by the Benga] 
r&iyat as dishonourable, especially in dealings with 
landlords, Govinda had no hesitation in saying that 
no one at the meeting abused the zamindar. The 
zamind&r, who had leceived from some unknown 
person an account, with considerable additions, of 
the talk at the smithy, became now furious, and was 
almost going to strike Govinda, when the divana 
interposed, and represented that he was too mean 
a person to deserve the distinction of being beaten 
personally by the great zamindar himself. The 
divana then ordered Govinda to pay down the mdthot 
and go away. While in the act of untying the 
money from his dhuti, he said, “ I am paying the 
cess; but the imposition is an unjust one. It is 
contrary to the laws of the Kompdni Bahadur The 
zamindar could no longer restrain his anger, but 
got up, and taking into his hand one of his own 
slippers, struck Govinda with it, abusing him at the 
same time somewhat in the following strain: “You, 
wife’s brother, ungrateful wretch, you accuse me of 
injustice I You, ghost of a peasant, you pretend 
to be versed in law; you dare teach me my duty! 
I will shorten your mouth by shoe-beating. This 
is only the beginning of your misfortunes. Worse 
calamities are in store for you. I will ruin you till 
dogs and jackals weep and howl at your misery.” 
Govinda had not courage enough to make any reply 
to this castigation and this outburst—indeed, he had 
already shown more than the average courage of 
Bengali peasants. He quietly bore the castigation 
and swallowed the insult, wiped his eyes and that 
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part of his body to which the shoe had been applied, 
paid down the cess, and left the cutcherry. 

The zamind&r and the div&na now entered into 
a conversation as to the extent of disaffection created 
in the village, and both of them dwelt on the 
necessity of severely punishing K&lam&nik who, it 
was said, was doing more mischief than any other 
man. The gomasta mentioned the name of the 
young blacksmith as another dangerous fellow, who 
was always speaking against the zamindar; but the 
divana, who was kindly disposed towards Kuvera, 
Nanda’s father, represented that the lad was in¬ 
discreet, using always high-flown words, but that he 
did no mischief, as he exercised no influence in the 
village. There was no doubt, however, of the guilt 
of Kalamanik. It was only through his repre¬ 
sentations that Govinda had at first refused to pay 
the cess, and there could be no reasonable doubt 
that he was endeavouring to prejudice the other 
rdiyats against their landlord. But how was he - to 
be punished T He was a most determined and 
obstinate character; and as to personal strength, 
he had such an uncommonly powerful body, that he 
was more than a match for any three men in the 
village. It was deemed necessary, however, that he 
should be somehow punished. The zamindar im¬ 
mediately ordered Hanuman Singha, who was in 
attendance, to go in search of KalamAnik, and to 
tell him that his landlord wanted to see him. The 
divana said that Kalamanik was not likely to obey 
the summons, and that it would be necessary to send 
at least a dozen men to oatch hold of him. The 
zamindAr replied that should KAlamAnik refuse to 

come, severer measures must be resorted to; but 

* 
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it was expedient in the first instance to have recourse 
to less coercive measures. 

Hanumdu Singha, accordingly, went in search of 
Kdlamanik, whom he found in the field busily engaged 
in watering a field of sugar-cane. Seeing the zamin- 
dar's taidgir, he said, “ Hallo, TTanuman Sing I what 
brings you here ? ” 

Hern'll. “ I have come in search of yon, Manik 
Samanta.” 

Kdla. “In search of me! What have you to 
do with me ? ” 

Hanu. “ The jamidar wishes to see you.” 

Kdla. “ The jamidar wishes to see me! What 
have I to do with the jamidar ? I owe him nothing 
He may have to do with Govinda; but what on 
earth have I to do with him ? ” 

Hanu. “ I do not know the reason why he has 
sent for you. I simply obey orders.” 

Kdla. “ I» am not the jamidaris servant that I 
should go to him at his bidding. Go and tell him 
I am watering my fields, and have now no leisure 
to go to the cutcherry.” 

Hanu. “ I advise you to come with me. Why 
should you incur the displeasure of the jamiddr for 
nothing ? There is, surely, no harm in going to 
him. He will not eat you up.” 

Kdla. “ Bat me up ! I should like to see him 
try to eat me up. Should he succeed in swallowing 
me up, he would die of a pain in his stomach. 
Whereas I can swallow and digest many jamidArs 
like Jaya ChAnd R&ya Chaudhuri. Manik Samanta 
is too tough to be easily digested. Do you go and 
convey my reply to his summons.” 

So saying, Kalamanik went on, with greater 
energy than before, with the work of irrigation 
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Thou kcoweat the diBOOUtent, 

The ill-pent murmurs, which tliia man’s oppression, 

His cruelty and avarice, hath provok’d 
Amongst all honest hearts in Soliwytz. 

Schuler’s Wilhtlm Tdl. 

Amongst the peasantry of Western Bengal there is 
not a braver nor a more independent class than the 
Ugra-Kshatriyas, or Agnris, the caste of which our 
hero was a member. Somewhat fairer in complexion 
than Bengal peasants in general, better built, and 
more muscular m their corporeal forms, they are 
known to bo a bold and somewhat fierce race, and 
less patient of any injustice or oppfession than the 
ordinary Bengali raiyat, who is content quietly to 
submit, even without a protest, to any amount of 
kicking. The phrase Agurir gona/r, or the “ Agnn 
bully," which has passed into a proverb, indicates 
that the Aguria are, in the estimation of their country¬ 
men, a hot-blooded class; that they are fearless and 
determined in their character, and that they resent 
the slightest insult that is offered them. Fewer in 
numbers than the Sadgopa class, which constitutes 
the bulk of the Vardham&na peasantry, they are a 
compact and united band; and there is amongst 
them a soft of esprit do corps which is hardly to be 
found' Jp any other olass of Bengalis. Naturally 
stronger and more industrious than other husband- 
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men, the Agoris, as a class, are in better circum¬ 
stance than the rest of the peasantry, and, in 
consequence ,of their superior wealth, display a 
correspondingly higher spirit of independence. Hence 
it is hot to be wondered at that the zamiudar’s 
treatment of Govinda should rouse the indignation 
of all the Aguris of Kanchanpur. Shoe-beating ia 
looked upon as a most degrading punishment, fit 
only for the lowest classes of the people; and by 
how much the Aguris deemed themselves to be 
better than Bdgdis, Dorns, and Hadis, by so much 
was their indignation roused at the insult oSored to 
one of their tribe. Kalamanik, when on his return 
from irrigating the sugar-cane field he hoard of the 
shoe-beating, became almost insane with rage; he 
broke out into the most violent language, called the 
zamindar all sorts of names, and vowed revenge to 
wine out the blot with which the honour of the 
family had been tarnished. In the course of the 
day and the ensuing evening, almost all the Aguri 
peasants of the village visited Govinda and K&la- 
rnanik in their house, expressed sympathy witl 
them, regarded Govinda’s cause as their own, and 
resolved to harass the landlord in every way they 
could. And yet what could they do? There were 
not more than twenty-five families of Aguris in the 
village; and if their number were larger, how could 
they hope to be successful in a contest with a 
zamind&r, whose raiyats numbered by thousands, 
and who had an organised lathial band of at least 
one hundred able-bodied men ? Nor were the 
SadgoWM and other classes of husbandmen on the 
■aide of the Aguris. Accustomed as many of them 
•were to be daily beaten, cuffed, and kicked by the 
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zaminddr and his deputies, they were strangers to 
that sense of honour which animated Govinda and 
his caste-men. So far from sympathising with 
them, they looked upon the Aguris as a very 
thin-skinned class, who made much ado about 
nothing. 

In the days of which we are treating (and it is 
about twenty-five years ago), it was hopeless for a 
rdiyat, or any number of raiyats, to cope successfully 
with zamindars. The zammdars were aimed with 
tremendous powers by the British Government, espe¬ 
cially by Regulation VII. of 1799 and V. of 1H12, 
which empowered them not only to distrain the crops 
and cattle and all the property of tenants who are m 
arrears of rent, or supposed to be so, but to compel 
them to attend their cutcherries, and to imprison them. 
And the zamindars of those days were not generally 
an honourable class. They made false charges against 
their tenants, refused to give receipts fo/ rents received, 
and had recourse to perjury, chicanery, forgery, and 
the thousand and one arts of knavery for their own 
aggrandizement and the destruction of the peasantry. 
Nor were the peasantry spirited enough to oppose the 
landlords in their high-handed measures. We have 
represented the Aguns to be a spirited and brave 
class; but it must be remembered that they were 
spirited compared only with other Bengali rdiyats, 
and Bengali rdiyats are, as a rule, a sheepish and 
submissive race. Were Bengal peasants like Irish 
cottiers, Orangemen, Ribbonmen, and the rest, zamin- 
ddri oppression would be impossible. An old husband¬ 
man of the Aguri caste, speaking in reference to the 
mode in which they should endeavour to harass the 
uamind&e. said—“ As most of us have already paid the 
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cess, it "will not do to prevent the rest from paying 
it. In what precise way, then, should we vex the 
landlord?” 

Kdlamdnik. “ In my opinion, the best mode 
would be to deliver by one stroke Mother Earth 
of so heavy a burden as the wretch whom we call 
our raja. I could undertake by one blow of my 
club to dash out his brains.” 

The Old Peasant. “Manik Samanta, I fear you 
will by your rashness bring all of us into great 
trouble. Should you kill the jamidar, you will 
get yourself suspended from the gallows at Vardha* 
mana, and some of us will perhaps be imprisoned for 
life or transported beyond the Black Water. 

Kdlamdnik. “ Manik Sanmina will never do busi¬ 
ness in such an awkward manner as to imperil either 
his own life or the lives of his friends. I ho act will 
be done, but thp hand that will do it will not be seen. 

The Old Peasant. “ My son—I am old enough to 

be your father—dismiss such a horrid thought trom 
your mind; 'do not imbrue your hand in the blood 
of a fellow-creature. The gods will punish him. It 
is not for ns to anticipate the decree of fate. We 
should content ourselves with giving hun all sorts 
of petty annoyances.” 

Kdlamdnik. “ But have you heard that I have 
personally given ihortal offence to the jamidar ? e 
sent for me through Hanumau Sing, and I refused 

t0 go.” , , 

The Old Peasant. “What did he send for you 
for? Did Hanuman Sing ^ not tell you the reason 

why you had been called ?’ 

Kdlamdnik. “ No reason was given, and it waa 
therefore I refused to go. But I know the reason 
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why. Some mischievous fellow, some tale-bearer, 
must have reported to either the jamid&r or the 
div&na, what I said the' other night at Kuvera's 
shop. I am supposed to be the ringleader; and 
the creator of disaffection.” 

The Old Peasant. *• You were quite right in 
refusing to go. If you had gone you would 
perhaps have been dishonoured. You "might have 
been beaten with shoes or imprisoned.” 

Kalamwiik. “ Ah well! let me see. If my 
name be Manik S&manta, the jamid&r will have to 
rue his treatment of Govinda.” 

The Aguri husbandmen of K&nchanpur, however, 
did not determine upon the mode in which they 
should wreak vengeance on the zamindar. But Kala- 
m&nik seemed to revolve some scheme in his mind. 
From the next day he seldom went to work in the 
field, but was seen to go about much jn the neigh¬ 
bouring villages. Not unfrequently he left Kan- 
chanpur early in the morning, long before sunrise, 
and returned at night. Govinda could not but notice 
this circumstance, but as Kalamanik kept quiet when 
questioned about the matter, he thought it proper 
not to make any further inquiry. 




CHAPTER XLIIL 

FIRB ! FIRB ! 

Why fl»mea yon summit — why shoot to the blast 
Those embers, like BtarB from the firmament ■jast P~ 

‘Tia the fire-ahower of ruin. 

Oampbtll. 

Onb night when Govimla and the women were 
fast asleep, and when Kalamanik lay half-awake 
on his bed, tossing from side to side, partly od 
account of the sultry heat of the weather, and partly 
on account of the bite of that little creature (the 
Gimex lectularius ) which infests in shoals the 
dormitories of poor people in < Bengal as in England, 
but whose inodorous ■ name in vernacular Anglo- 
Saxon we dare not mention in this history, in the 
event of some English lady honouring it with a 
perusal—I say when Kalamanik waB in this state, 
his half-drowsy ears were assailed by the loud 
barkings of the house-dog Bagha. As Bagha was 
not in the habit of setting np such a loud howl at 
the dead of night, K&lamanik thought it strange, 
and the idea suddenly crossed his mind that some 
burglar might be, with a view to theft, making a 
hole in the wall of the big hut where the valuables 
of the house were deposited Finding that the 
barking was becoming lojider and louder, he got up 
from his bed, took in his hand his bamboo-club 
which .stood in a oorner, opened the door, and werfl 
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softly and slowly into the lane behind the huts. 
Scarcely had he entered the lane when two men 
rushed past him in great haste, and ran away with 
as great speed as their heels could carry them. One 
of these men he distinctly recognized —for the moon 
was still in the heavens though not far from the 
horizon—to be Bhima Katal, the head of the 
fcamindar's band of club-men. Kalamanik called out 
and said, “ Bhime ! Bhime! Thief! Thief.” But at 
that dead- hour of night no one responded to the 
call, as all his neighbours were asleep. He at first 
thought of pursuing the two men, but finding they 
had already gone a great distance alongside the tank 
far into the mango-grove, he gave up the idea, and 
went round to the back-side of the big hut to see 
whether any hole had been bored. On going to the 
south-east corner, he found to his horror that the 
thatch was on firo. His first thought was to save 
the lives of G-ovinda, of Ins wife and children, who 
were all sleeping in the very hut the thatch of 
which was blazing. He rushed back into the house, 
knocked at the door of the big hut with his club, 
at the same time bawling out with all his might, 
“ Govinda! Govinda I get up 1 get up ! fire ! fire ! 
the house is on fire! ” Govinda, startled with the 
loud noise at the door, and the crackling noise of 
the thatch overhead, was on hia feet in a moment, 
wakened his wife, and rushed out of the room with 
their children in their arms. Kalamanik rushed into 
the room, and seizing with both hands whatever 
clothes and other valuables he could find, brought 
them out into thb' open "yard. He then ran towards 
the-huts of his neighbours, and raised the cry of 
“ Fire 1 fire ! get up, neighbours ! ” Having succeeded 
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in rousing some of his neighbours, he, before their 
arrival, rushed back into the house, and ordered 
Govinda, who by this time bad scarcely realised the 
horror of his situation, to bring kalsis of water from 
the tank which, as the reader knows, lay near t ho 
ho use, while he himself went up to the thatched 
roof of the big hut, part of which was blazing with 
fire. When Govinda brought the first kalsi of water, 
some of the neighbours arrived and assisted in the 
work of putting water on that part of the hut which 
the fire*had not yet reached. One of these neigh¬ 
bours stood at the ghat of the tank and filled the 
leal si with water; it was then carried by a relay of 
men from shoulder to shoulder to the top of the 
bamboo ladder where Govinda was standing. Govinda 
put the kalsi into the hands of Kalamanik, who 
poured it over the thatch. Kalsi after kalsi of 
water was in this manner brought and poured on 
the thatch. But the attempt to save a part of the 
hut was in vain. The fire had spread itself to the 
highest part, which is the middle of the thatch, and, 
in spite of the frequent effusion of water, was making 
rapid progress. Kalamanik was obliged to coma 
down from the thatch, and resign the hut to the 
flames. Lest the other huts should take fire, they 
were copiously watered in the manner we have 
described. The bullocks and the cows were taken 
out of the cow-house, and put at as great a dis¬ 
tance as possible from the fire, for it is looked 
upon as a great sin if any member of the bovine 
species is allowed to be burnt; indeed, the penance 
which a householder has to submit to in the event 
of such a catastrophe is far severer than the 
penance he has to submit to if his wife or children 
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are consumed in the flames. In the meantime 
the whole of the big hut, which was the best, was 
on fire. The smoke ascended far into the heavens; 
the light which the blazing hut produced, lit up half 
the village; the sounds of “phut, phut, doom, doom,” 
which the burning bamboos and palmyra-beams sent 
forth, were heard from a great distance. The news 
of the fire was carried to every part of the village, 
and people from all directions came running to see 
the spectacle. All of them expressed much lip- 
sympathy, but few lent a helping hand. Agni, the 
god of fire, was, however, satisfied with consuming one 
hut, and the conflagration was stayed. Govinda, 
Kalamanik, and the other members of the little 
household, spent the remaining hours of the night in 
the open yard in front of the fire yet blazing. They 
had the company of a few sympathising friends like 
Nanda the blacksmith, Kapila the carpenter, Madan 
the grocer, Padma Lochan, Govinda’s *father-in-law, 
and a few other Aguris. They had not succeeded 
in saving anything excepting those few articles which 
K&lam&uik had brought out. Whatever valuable 
things they had—and they were certainly very few 
—were burnt, including of course all the papers 
and documents belonging to the family. Kalam&nik 
told them the events of the night, how the dog 
barked, how he got out of his room suspecting a 
burglar was at his work, how he had met Bhima 
Kothl, the zamind&r’s head lalhial, and another, how 
they ran away, and the rest. All came to the con¬ 
clusion that the hut had been set on fire by Bhima 
Kotal, doubtless at the bidding of the zamindar. 
Next morning K&lamanik went to the Phdntjiddr, or 
police-oonstable of the village, informed him that his 
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big hut had been reduced to ashes, aud that Bhima 
Kot&l was the incendiary. Bhima Kotal was sent for 
by the iponstable. Bhima’s wife sent word that her 
husband was away a couple of days at his father- 
in-law's house, which was in a village five miles 
distant, and that he had not yet returned. Khoda 
Bux, the village Phandidar, asked Kalamanifc how 
he reconciled his own statement with the fact that 
Bhima was not in the village the last two days; 
but he and other Aguris who were with him main¬ 
tained that Bhima was certainly in the village yes¬ 
terday, and that his wife’s statement was false. The 
next morning Bhima returned to Kfinchanpur, for 
he had certainly been away after setting Govinda’s 
house on fire; an ^investigation was held by the 
Phandidar, and it was deposed by more than a 
dozen witnesses amongst the zamindar’s retainers 
that Bhima was not in the village the last three 
days, and witnesses from Bhima’s father-in-law’s 
village for the last two days; the Phandidar there¬ 
fore dismissed the case, and, at the bidding of the 
zamindar, did not send any report of it to the 
Daroga of Mantresvar, his official superior. Most 
inhabitants of the village, however, notwithstanding 
this investigation, believed that poor Govinda s house 
had been set on fire by Bhima Sardar by the order 
of the zamind&r. The indignation of the Aguris 
was roused still more than ever, and Kalamanik, 
gnashing his teeth in anger, thirsted for ven¬ 
geance. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 


THE MAIIAJAN. 

Ho with me tn a notary ; seal me there 
Your single bond ; and, in a merry sport. 

If you repay me not on such a day, 

In suoh a place, such sum or sums as are 
Expressed in the condition, let the forfeit 
Be nominated for an equal pound 
Of your fair flesh, to be out off and taken 
In what part of your body pleaseth me. 

The Merchant of Venice. 

How to reconstruct the best hut, reduced to ashes by 
the zamindar, now formed the great subject of 
Govinda’s anxiety. The walls only were standing; 
the straw-thatch, the bamboo frame-work, the palmyra 
posts and beams, bad been all burnt down. The 
cost of erecting such a cottage—and cottages in the 
Vardhamana district are probably better built than 
those of other districts in the country—including the 
raising of the walls, could be hardly less than one 
hundred rupees j but, as the walls and the flooring 
remained intact, the roofing and the palmyra sup¬ 
ports would alone cost about fifty or sixty rupees. 
Whence could Govinda get such a large sum ? In 
his money-box—for he had a small wooden box, of 
about the length of a span—there was hardly any¬ 
thing, excepting perhaps one rupee and a few payasd, 
as it is reckoned ominons to keep the money-box 
quite empty. A'peasant, however well-to-do, and 
Govinda 'was confessedly poor, has no ready money 
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at any time, all his silver being in the shape of orna¬ 
ments, on the persons of his wife and children. A 
r&iyat’s wealth consists almost wholly in his marni 
of paddy, pdlai of straw, and in his cows and bullocks. 
In all cases of pecuniary difficulty, the raiyat’s only 
resource is the iron chest of his maluijan , that is, 
by way of eminence, the “ great man ”—the man of 
all men in the village, who gives help to the distressed 
husbandman in the hour of his need. We have 
selected for the motto of this chapter, the words of 
Shylock; but the reader must not suppose that all 
mahajans of Bengal are as hard-hearted and inhuman 
as Shakspeare's model Jow. It is true that all 
mahajans, without exception, take usurious interest, 
but the husbandman gladly pays it; and we do not 
believe that, in Bengal at least, the money-lender 
is so much detested by the peasantry as a portion 
of the Indian press represents him to be. Indeed, 
but for the ‘good offices of the mahajan, many a 
Bengal r&iyat would have to cool his heels in the 
cells of some prison-house. The very next day after 
ffls house had been burnt down, Govinda paid a visit 
to hia mahajan, who lived at no great distance 
from the smithy of Kuvera. 

Golaka Poddar, for that was the name of 
Govinda's mahajan, was by caste a Suvama vanika , 
that is, the banker caste, though of a lower order than 
that to which the Malliks of Calcutta, and the L/ilias, 
Silas and Mandals of Chinsurah belong. He was 
not a evarnakdra, or goldsmith, by caste, thoug 
his chief business was to make gold and silver orna¬ 
ments ; and he had the reputation of being the best 
omament-maker for many miles round. But he was a 
master-goldsmith, having under him a number of 
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workmen whom he superintended. He also bought 
and sold ingots of gold and silver. He lent money on 
mortgage of silver and gold ornaments, or on interest. 
He had a shop in the town of Vardham&na in the 
immediate precincts of the Maharaja’s palace, where 
business was carried on by two of his sons. The 
people all declared that Golaka Poddar was the 
richest man in the village, though nobody would 
have thought so from the sort of house in which he 
dwelt or from his style of living. His house was, 
certainly, surrounded by a high brick-wali, the top 
of which was stuck with broken pieces of bottle, to 
make it difficult for thieves and robbers to climb; 
but there was not on the premises a single brick- 
built room; there were only several cottages of mud 
thatched with straw, though, it must be admitted 
the frame-work was of superior workmanship. He 
spent so little upon himself and his family, performed 
so few religious ceremonies requiring some outlay 
of money, bestowed so little charity on "hither Brali- 
manas or beggars, that he was looked upon as a 
miser of the first water; and his name was never 
pronounced of a morning by anyone, lest the unhappy 
pronouncer should be deprived that day of his dinner 
for having taken on his lips so unlucky a name. 
Nevertheless, Golaka Poddar was a most- respectable 
man; he never cheated any one, and was honest 
and upright in his dealings. 

When Govinda entered his mah&jan's house, he 
saw Golaka sitting on a mat on the verandah of a 
neat cottage, with a touch-stone in his hand, and a 
piece of gold which he was rubbing against it, in 
order to ascertain its quality. He was dressed in » 
-simple dhuti, the upper part of his body being quite 
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naked.. He looked like a man more than fifty years 
old; his chest was largely covered with hair ; he had 
spectacles on; and his hair was mottled grey. Raising 
his hefcd arid taking off his spectacles, he looked at 
Govinda and said—“ Well, Samanta, what’s the news ? 
I am sorry to hear that your big cottage was burnt 
last night. Has the whole of it been burnt, or only 
a part of it ? ” 

Govinda. '“The whole, Podd&r mahasaya. Not 
a bit is remaining. It is all ashes.” 

Golaka. “Who could have done such a wicked 
deed r ” 

Govinda. “What shall I say, sir? The poor 
are always oppressed. My uncle saw Bhima Rotal 
running away towards the mango-grove in the 
company of another man, immediately after the fire 
had taken effect.” 

Golaka. " Bhima Ko^al! and did you inform, 
the Phandid&r of it ? ” 

Govinda1 “Yes, Uncle did. But you know very 
well, the Phdndiddr is in the palm of the jamidar’s 
hand. The jamidar’s people came and gave witness 
that Bhime was that night and two days before in 
his father-in-law’s village five miles distant; so the 
case was hushed up, and no report of it was sent to 
the Daroga of Mantresvar. Poor people never get 
justice.” 

Golaka. “Aye! aye! So it is, Samanta. It 
is a wicked world. I have seen enough in my day 
That is one reason, Samanta, why I have taken no 
lands for cultivationj I do not wish to come in 
contact with any jamidar.” 

Govinda. “You, sir, can afford not to rent 
land, as you have plenty of gold and silver. But 
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what are we husbandmen to do ? Land is our 
life.” 

Golaka. “ True. What is to be done now ? ” 

Govinda. “ Nothing, so far as punishing the 
burner of the house is concerned. But the hut 
must be thatched again. And who is to befriend 
me on this ocoasion excopt yourself ? You are 
really my annaddta —the giver of rice.” 

Golaka. “ Samanta ! You already owe me a 
considerable sum of money, and though I never 
have had reoourse to the law-courts for recovering 
my money in any case, yet you must pay back the 
money to me soon. How can you afford to borrow 
more money ? ” 

Govinda. “ But if I don't borrow, how can I 
get on ? Shall my wife and children sleep at night 
in the open air ? If you don’t give me money the 
house cannot be built.” 

Golaka. “Well, let me see; how* much do you 
want ?” 

Govinda. “ Less than sixty takas will not 

do.” 

Golafta. “ Sixty takas t What do you want such 
a large sum for ? The walls must be all there, the 
flooring is there, and perhaps some of the posts; 
and you must have plenty of straw in your pdlai, 
and then, near the tank, you have some clumps of 
bamboo. Thirty takas will, I think, be quite suf 
ficient.” 

Govinda. “Notone cowrie less than sixty takas 
All the posts have been reduced to ashes; the straw 
in th e'pdlai is barely sufficient for the cows and 
bullocks; and as for the clumps of bamboos near 
the tank, there is not in them one single bamboo 
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fit for?building purposes, they are all young and 

unseasoned.” 

Goldka. “I can give you the money, certainly; 
but whjit I am thinking of is that the interest of 
the former debt, added to the interest of the present 
debt, will make a large sum and press heavily on 
you. You must, of course, pay interest at the ‘rate 
of two payasa per taka a month.” 

Govinda. “ Of course, the interest will be heavy. 
But there is no medicine for this disease: I must 
somehow bear it.” 

Golaka Poddir brought out a piece of paper, 
wrote on it a regular receipt, which was signed by 
Govinda as well as by two workmen as witnesses. 
The silver "was then counted out. 

On receiving the money Govinda and K&lamanik 
immediately set to work. Palm trees were bought 
and cut'; bamboos were brought from a village 
several miles distant, were slit, and turned into 
bdkhdris. In these and other operations Govinda 
and TC<a«.mftnik were materially assisted by Nanda 
the blacksmith, and Kapila the carpenter; the former 
doing gratuitously all the necessary ircn-worfc in the 
shape of nails, hooks, &c., and the latter preparing 
the palmyra posts, the beams, and rafters. 



CHAPTER XLV. 


TBS TILLAGE GROG-SHOP. 

Pass where we may, through city or through town, 

Village, or hamlet, of this merry land, 

Though lean and beggared, every twentieth pace 
Conducts the unguarded nose to such a whiff 
Of stale debauch, forth issuing from the styes 
That law has licensed, as makes Temperance reel. 

Covoper. 

Some days after Grovinda’s big hut had been reduced 
to ashes, Babti Jay a (Jhaud ltaya Chaudhuri was sil¬ 
ting in Ins Cut cherry, or rather half sitting, half 
lying down, Ins elbows resting on a huge bolster, 
and smoking, by means of one of those monstrous 
pI pes called snakes, “ which extended long and 
large, lay floating many a rood;” when Jaya Chain! 
was sitting in this interesting position, snrrounde 1 
by the’pomp and circumstance of laudlbj It-.n, by lip 
divana, his gomasta, aud mohurirs; Blnma Sards:, 
the. captain of his clubmen, stood in the front 6f the 
room, and made a profound bow. Jaya Chand raised 
his head a little, took off the snake from his mouth, 
and said, “ Well, Bhima Sardar, what’s the news ?” 

Skint. “ Maharaj ! everything is right. I' 1 
Mah&r&ja a dominions nothing can go wrong/' 

Jaya, «You managed the thing rather neatly, 
,. e °ther night. But you were almost caught, and 
the fellow had once seized you, it would have been 
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all over with you ; for the rascal is uot only as black 
but as strong as Yama.” 

Bhim. “That fellow catch me! Mah&r&j, by 
your blessing I have strength enough to fight alone 
and unaided with half-a-dozen fellows like him.” 

Jaya. “ Ah, well, I don’t know about that; you 
4re exaggerating your strength. That fellow must 
be stronger than you. If you are Bhim, he is 
Arjjuna. However, you did your work successfully. 
You deserve some bakshish (reward).” 

Bhim . “ Maharaj ! everything I have is your 

lordship’s. . In your lordship I live and eat and drink. 
What more could I expect ?” 

Jaya Chand ordered the treasurer to give to Bhim 
Sardar two rupees. As the treasurer threw the rupees 
on the floor, the zamindar said to the Sardar, “ Take 
that taka, and enjoy yourself with your companions.” 
The Sardar made another profound bow, repeating 
the words, f4 Rama, Rama I Malmraj,” and went 
away. 

Leaving Jaya Ch&nd and his ministers to their 
confabulations, with the reader’s permission, we will 
accompany the Sardar and see how he and his friends 
enjoy themselves. He, along with about a dozen of 
his companions, went to a grocer’s shop and bought 
some quantities of mudi, mudki, bdtds, phut-Jcaldi , 
and pd(ali, and went towards the tank Krishna 
Sagara, below the high embankment of which lay 
the only grog-shop in the village. 

I suppose there were grog-shops in the country 
before its occupation by the British, but there is no 
doubt that the increase of drunkenness in the land 
is chiefly owing to the operation of the Abk&ri 
system of the Government. That three thousand 
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years ago the Aryan settlers in India were, as may 
be inferred from the Rigveda, hard drinkers and 
staunch beef-eaters, is probably true, but it is equally 
true that the inhabitants of India have been for 
centuries the soberest people in the world; and it 
is sad to think that amongst this remarkably tem¬ 
perate people drunkenness should be introduced and 
extended by the foremost Christian nation in the 
world. It is all very well to say that the excise 
on spirits, which it is the office of the Abkari 
Department to collect, has a tendency to repress 
and not to increase the sale of spirits, as it makes 
them dearer than before; but anyone who is 
acquainted with the working of that department 
must be aware that the practice belies the theory. 
The aim of the Abkhri, like that of every other 
branch of the fiscal service, is to increase the public 
revenue; but the revenue from spirits cannot be 
increased without an increase in their sale. It is 
therefore the feim of all Abk&ri officers to establish 
as many grog-shops as they can in the country. 
To this State interference we owe it that there are 
at this moment, in the year of grace 1871, more 
grog-sht ps in the country than it ever had since it 
was upheaved from the universal ocean. Now every 
village -almost has a grog-shop, and the larger 
villages more than one ; though things were not in so 
bad a state in those days when the soene of this 
story is laid as at present. ^ , 

But to proceed. Bhim SarcL&r aha his dozen 
friends went to the grog-shoJ>, whioh was a small 
mud hut thatched with straw. They sat on the 
grourfd and ordered some Tealtit of an intoxicating 
liquid called dh&no, prepared from dhdn, that is, 
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paddy. In those days no European* wines, spirits, 
or liquors could bo had in the village grog-shop. 
Only two sorts were sold, one prepared from treacle, 
and the other from paddy. The spirit distilled from 
treacle was rather dear for the poorest classes, who 
alone drank, as it was sold about eight annas or a 
shilling a bottle j whereas dheno, or, as it used to be 
jocosely called, dhanyesvari (that is, the goddess of 
paddy),'which is simple fermented paddy and water, 
a gallon could be had for a trifle. A large handi 
of dhdnesvari, which is as much as any human 
stomach can contain, was sold for one pnyasd, which 
is a little less than a halfpenny. The thirteen club¬ 
men, including Bhima Sardar himself, sat in a row 
on the floor on their feet, without their bodies 
touching the ground, lifting up their heads and 
keeping their mouths open, as if they were going 
to catch the rain. The sundi (wine-seller), with a 
kalsi of dhdnesvari in his hand, approached them, 
and into the open mouth of the first person in the 
row he poured as much liquid as he wished to drink. 
In this manner the whole company, thirteen in num¬ 
ber, were served. v After all had had a drink, they 
opened their store of provisions, which consisted of 
mutfi and mudki, bdtdsa, phut-kaldi, and pdtdli, and 
fell upon them with the utmost fury. The mutfi and 
mudki were in such large quantities that when put 
on a piece of cloth on the floor they made a hillock. 
But in a short time the whole was demolished. As 
they ate th$ phut-kaldi they became very jolly, and 
cracked many a joke; some of them rolled on the 
mud-floor, and thus gave unmistakeable signs of 
intoxication. After the provisions had been all 
demolished, they again called for dha/nye&vccri, and 
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the tunfi again served them in the manner I have 
already described, pouring into their upraised 
throats as much of the liquid as they wanted. 
They now prepared their hookahs and smoked 
tobacco, * 

Sooty retainer to the vine, 

Bacchus’ black servant, negro flue. 

With hookah in hand, some half-tipsy, and some 
entirely so, they left the grog shop, and passed 
through the village, dancing and wild with merriment. 
I have heard it said by some of the inhabitants of 
Kan chan pur, that of an evening respectable Brahmans 
of the village sometimes visited the grog-shop. I 
believe the statement is true, but still there is no 
doubt that the grog-shop was visited mainly by the 
lowest class of inhabitants, a class lower than that 
bo which our hero belonged. 



CHAPTER XLVX- 


THE INDIGO-PLANTER OF DOROANAOAB. 


He finds his follow guilty of a skin 
Not coloured like his own ; and having power 
T’enforce the wrong, for suoh a worthy cause 
Dooms and derotes him as his lawful proy. 

Th* Talk. 

Thi reader will perhaps recollect that, a long time 
ago, we left the little family of Durganagar, giving 
his first rice to the infant Yadava, the son of Mad- 
hava; since then no noteworthy event had happened, 
excepting that Malati once paid a visit to Kan- 
chanpur on the occasion of the celebration of the 
usual purificatory rites, which, amongst the Sudras, 
always take place one month after the death of an 
individual. When she first heard of her father’s 
dangerous illness, she was anxious to come to Kan- 
chanpnr, but her mother-in-law dissuaded her from the 
journey; when subsequently the tidings of her father’s 
death reached her, she hastened to her native village to 
be present at the purification. Her stay, however, 
had been short; and she had returned again to her 
own house at Durganagar, of course walking all the 
way on foa^as her husband was too poor to pay for a 
pallet, the only vehicle used by the wealthier classes 
in the country, where the roads—where there are 
such —are in such a state, that no four-wheeled car- 
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riage can possibly pass on them. MMhava and 
M&lati, the most affectionate couple at Durg&nagar, 
were happy in each other's company, but as no 
earthly state is susceptible of unalloyed happiness, 
each had a cross to bear. The crook in M&lati's lot, 
as the reader knows, was the unhappy temperament 
of her mother-in-law, who, true to her name, was 
every hour of the day distilling nectar, in the shape 
of cross words, rebukes, threats, and ill-natured lan¬ 
guage of every sort, to the never-ending torment of 
M&lati and K&dnmbini. These nectarine outbursts 
could be tolerated if they were occasional, but the 
Wise man's saying was realized in SudMmukhi, that, 
“ a continual dropping in a very rainy day, and a con¬ 
tentious woman are alike ; ” and poor Malati felt 
with the said Wise man that, “it was better to dwell 
in the wilderness, than with a contentious and angry 
woman." And to the wilderness she would have fled, 
or would have, like Aduri, turned a« Vaishnavi, if 
if she had not beeD either a wife or a mother; but 
her conjugal and maternal ties chained her to her 
homestead, made, however, uncomfortable by the 
ebullition of an unhappy temper. The crook in 
Madhava's lot was of quite a different sort; it 
consisted in his relation to the indigo planter of 
Nildangd. 

NildangA (that is, the “Field of Indigo”) was 
not, properly speaking, a village, as it consisted only 
of an indigo factory, together with scores of huts, 
in which dwelt the Bun& coolies (chiefly^tbe natives 
of Chota Nagpore, and the Sonthal Pergunahs) who 
worked in the factory. The residence of the planter 
was a fine-looking house, with an immense compound, 
in which there was a beautiful avenue of the stately 
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fir, introduced into the country since its occupation by 
the English. In front of it there was the factory pro. 
perly So called, where were carried on the complicated 
operations of indigo manufacture. Round about the 
factory, but at some distance, stood miserable huts, 
in which lived the Buna coolies of whom we have 
spoken. The planter was an English gentleman of 
the name of John Murray, who, though not the 
proprietor of the factory, was its manager and super¬ 
intendent, the factory itself being the property of the 
East India indigo concern, one of the richest indigo 
joint-stock companies in the lower provinces, and 
which supplied the English market with the largest 
* quantity of the blue dye. As the raiyats of Bengal 
find it difficult to pronounce English names aright, 
they generally lengthen and widen them agree¬ 
ably to the genius of their mother tongue, and make 
them correspond to some Bengali names or sounds. 
By this interesting process, Campbell is turned into 
Kambal (a blanket); Larmour into Lai Mohana 
(a sort of Bengali sweetmeat); Sibbald into Subol 
(a Bengali personal name); Saunders into Sandes 
(a sweetmeat); Brown into Varuna (the Neptune of 
the Hindu Pantheon); Maskelyne into Afaskil (trouble); 
and Baldwin into balad (that is, a bull). Agreeably 
to this system of metamorphosis—-each instance of 
which is as remarkable as any sung by Ovid—- 
Mr. Murray, the planter, was called Man, which in 
Bengali means either flogging or the plague. And, 
truly, whetf we consider the relation in which Mr. 
Murray stood to hundreds of the peasantry in the 
neighbouring villages, we think he merited the cogno¬ 
men, for he was constantly in the habit of beating 
refractory coolies and raiyats with a sort of cat-o’- 
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nine-tails, which he christened under the name of 
gadddhar, or the club-vnelder. He was, for this and 
other reasons, looked upon as the plague or the pesti¬ 
lence. Mr. Murray, though a young man of about 
thirty-five years of age, had a sunburnt complexion, 
for he was constantly out in the fields inspecting the 
plantations. Early in the morning—that is to say 
about seven o’clock—he had his chhota hdzri (break¬ 
fast), which consisted of a cup of tea, a slice of 
bread, and a half-boiled egg; mounted on his Buce¬ 
phalus, and rode many a mile, with his insepar¬ 
able companion, gadddhar, in his right hand. He 
did not return home till about ten o’clock, when 
he held a sort of court, hearing petitions from 
coolies and raiyats, and giving decisions on them. 
At about one o’clock he had his breakfast, pro¬ 
perly so called, when he consumed quantities 
of claret and brandy. In the afternoon he again rode 
out, more for pleasure than for business, and had 
his dinner at about eight at night. It is also 
certain that he compelled unwilling raiyats to take 
contracts for indigo, forcibly seized the lands of pooi 
and helpless husbandmen, and sowed them with indigo 
seed, burnt the houses of many, imprisoned them in 
his factories, anfl employed his lathials (club-men) to 
plunder villages. And yet if anyone saw and conversed 
with Mr. Murray, it was difficult to believe that he 
could be capable., of such acts. He was a gentleman of 
good family and of some education. His manners, 
especially to ^Europeans, were exceedingly pleasing. 
He kept ain open table, and his hospitality to Euro¬ 
peans was proverbial, fie paid a monthly subscription 
of ten rupees to an English school established in a 
neighbouring village for the education of native 
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youth; he had a large medicine chest out of which 
he used to deal out freely quinine and other drugs 
to the sick people of the villages, and his name, I 
believe, has been found in the subscription lists of 
the Tract and Bible Societies, and even in the reports 
of one or two missionary societies carrying on their 
operations in Bengal. How all this tallies with his 
barbarous inhumanity towards the peasantry, his 
oppressive measures, and his acts of spoliation, I do 
not pretend to understand, but there is no doubt that 
both these classes of facts are true> and it is the 
business of a philosopher — not of a matter-of-fact 
historian Uke myself—to reconcile them. Mridhava’a 
father, Kesava, had in an evil hour taken ihidan, as 
it is called, that is, advance-money, from Mr. Murray, 
for cultivating indigo in his fields, and ever since, 
he had been supplying the factory with many cart¬ 
loads of the plant every year, till the day of Ins death. 
He often tried, to get out of the muddle, but that 
was impossible. Whoever once touched the indigo 
planter’s advance, became a slave for evermore. 
Somehow or other, whatever quantities of the indigo 
plant Kesava gave in at the factory every year, he 
always remained a debtor to the planter. For the 
debt of one year he was obliged to sow indigo the 
next year, and the sowing went on every year simply 
because the debt was never cleared. A raiyat’s debt 
to the planter descends from generation to generation. 
No matter what heaps of the indigo plant the raiyat 
brings into the factory, the debt has the singular 
faculty of never getting cleared off. Agreeably to 
this self-perpetuating faculty of the factory debt, 
Mddhava felt himself bound hand and foot to the 
planter. Though he hated the name of indigo, yet 
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sow he must, as against his name in the factory books 
there was the everlasting debt. He would have 
gladly paid off the debt in the shape of money, in 
order to rid himself of the incubus. But the planter 
would not receive it. The debt was not an ordinary 
one, which could be paid off by specie; it was advance- 
money—originally it was so with Madhava's father— 
and must be paid off by so many bundles of the 
indigo plant; and as Madhava’s bundles of the 
plant which he raised in his own fields had the 
singular faculty, when taken to the factory, of never 
coming up to the prescribed measure and quality, 
his debt went on increasing and increasing, till it 
became something considerable for so poor a peasant 
as he was. The planter, like the Old Man of the 
Sea in the Arabian Nights' Entertainments, never 
left those upon whose shoulders he had once got 
up till he ruined them. Before concluding this 
chapter, however, it is as well to remark that we do 
not regard every Bengal raiyat as a saint, and every 
indigo-planter as a blue devil. Some planters are 
benevolently disposed, but the system which they 
follow, being pernicious in the extreme, is sufficient to 
convert the gentlest of human beings into ferocious 
tigers, unless, indeed, they choose to bring ruin upon 
themselves. And even more than this. There are 
some indigo-planters in Bengal who are not only not 
hated by their r&iyats, but loved by them, and looked 
up to as their Ma~bap, that is, mother and father. 
But the planters of whbm we speak are not Euro¬ 
peans, neither are they natives. They are rich East 
Indian gentlemen—they are confined to the district 
of Pumeah—not birds of passage, like the Europeans, 
whose only object is to make money and then ran 
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away to merry England as fast as steam can cajry 
them; hot men born and bred in the country, and 
who parpose also to be buried in it. They are kind 
to their raiyats, and their raiyats look up to them as 
benefactors. Such planters—alas, that their race is 
dying ; out!—are like the better sorts of zamindars. 
And as for the raiyats, no doubt some are dishonest, 
trying to evade cultivating indigo after taking 
advances, and sometimes taking advances from two 
planters, if they be sufficiently near each other, for 
the same crop. But making every allowance for the 
dishonesty of the raiyat, there is not the slightest 
doubt that a fearful amount of injustice and oppres¬ 
sion has been exercised upon the heMess cultivator 
by the powerful indigo-planter. 



CHAPTER XLVD 


THE ADVANCES. 


And irom hia ooffer* 

Receive the golden earnest of our death. 

King Henry V. 

There are two systems of indigo-planting, the 
nijabad and the rdiyati. In the former, the planter 
cultivates the plant on his own lands, of which he is 
either the zamindar or which he has taken on lease 
from a zamindar; and in the latter, he gives advance 
of money to the rdiyat- on condition that he should 
cultivate the plant pn his own lands and sell it to 
the planter at the factory rate. I» the nijabad 
system there is not much room for oppression, for 
the planter cultivates the plant on his own land by 
his own men and at his own cost; and if there be 
any oppression, it is not extended to the peasantry, 
but is confined to his own servants and coolies. 
The rdiyati system is the fruitful mother of innu¬ 
merable evils. In this system the raiyat enters into 
a contract, in which he stipulates to supply the 
planter in the season of manufacture with a certain 
quantity of the plant at fixed rates, and obtains 
advance of money in order to help him in the cul¬ 
tivation. No dou K t there are cases in which dishonest 
raiyats, after receiv.ng the advance, do not produce 
the plant, at the proper time; but these cases are 
fpw and far between, owing chiefly to the fact that 
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the planter ia infinitely more powerful than a single 
raiyat or a number of r&iyats, and can maintain his 
rights by law or by force. It is the raiyats who 
suffer most. The contracts are very generally forced 
upon r&iyats who are unwilling to take them. Tu 
the English reader this may appear strange, but it 
is a simple fact; and it will not appear strange when 
we consider that the peasantry of Bengal are weak 
and spiritless, and are unable to resist the all but 
omnipotent planter. The unwillingness of the raiyats 
to take contracts fqr the indigo plant arises from the 
fact that indigo cultivation is not remunerative to 
the raiyat. It exhausts the soil more than other 
crops. The rate at which the raiyat is paid for the 
indigo-plant which he cultivates is, though nominally 
"ust, in reality ruinous. When the husbandman takes 
his plant to the factory, it is measured by an officer 
of the planter called ojanddr, or weigher, or rather 
measurer.' This officer is provided with an iron 
chain six feet long, which he puts round the girth 
of the plant, and whatever quantity of the plant this 
chain encloses is, m the language of the factory, 
called a bundle. The bundle is six feet not only in 
girth but also in length, and as generally, unless 
in an exceptionally good season, the plant does not 
attain the requisite length, it is placed on the 
ground and put end to end with the stalks outwards, 
and the whole is pressed with the utmost force of 
the measurer, who is selected for the strength of his 
arms. The r&iyat who measured the plant in to 
own field and found it to be, say, six bun es, 
to his astonishment at the factory that it has become 
reduced by the Procrustean process to which it is 
subjected to only two bundles. He wrings is n 
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in despair; he weeps. But there is no help for it. 
The ojandar has found it to be only two bundles. 
At thiB rate the r&iyat, of course, is never able to 
produce his full tale of the plant, and is accordingly 
put down in the planter’s books as a debtor by the 
difference. This happens every year, and the debt 
is ever on the increase. 

One day towards the end of March, M&dhava was 
ploughing his field, when Mr. Murray in the course 
of his morning ride made his appearance, and stood 
under a tree which was not far off. Madhava imme¬ 
diately put the plopgh into the hands of his com¬ 
panion, and advancing towards the planter, made a 
profound bow after the Hindu fashion, that is, 
bending down his head and touching the forehead 
with joined hands. 

"Well, Madhava,” said^the planter, “I see your 
land is ready for sowing. Are you going to sow 
'indigo in this field ? ” “ Ilaziir,” said Madhava, 

“ if I sow indigo, what will my family eat ? I have 
prepared this field for paddy, but if indigo be sown 
in it, I shall be without food.” “ You don’t mean to 
say you are not going to sow indigo 1 Yon must 
oome and take advance to-morrow ! besides, you owe 
me some money. As long as that debt is not dis¬ 
charged you must cultivate indigo.” 

u Khod&wand I I will pay my debt in silver. 
What can I do f I will borrow the sum from the 
maMjan and pay Hazur.” 

“ Pay your debt to the factory in silver! Who 
ever heard of such a thing ? I suppose Nava Krishna 
Banerjea has been tampering with you.” 

“ Ghirrib Purwar I no one has been telling me 
anything. I find that by cultivating indigo T only 
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lose; I do not get any profit, and my granary of 
paddy remains empty. 1 ' 

" % cultivating indigo you only lose ! Who has 
put this bright idea into your head? Your father 
cultivated indigo for me every year; he never lost 
anything by it; you have become wiser than your 
father 1 I find a great many husbandmen of this 
village are refusing to take advance. There must 
be meaning in all this. The wicked zaminddr must 
be at the bottom of it all. I must teach you all 
and the zaminddr a lesson. You must come to the 
factory to-morrow and take advance. If you do 
not, you will feel the consequence.'’ 

“ Khoddwand 1 forgive me this year. I am unable 
to obey Hazur’s order." 

“ Take care, fool, what you do; don’t be led away 
by the evil counsels of designing men. Come and 
take advance, and cultivate indigo.” 

“ Excuse me, Khodawand! this year J will pay 
Hazur in cash. Have pity upon me, O Incarnation 
of Justice, and grant my petition !” 

“You are a great fool, Madhava ! You are rush¬ 
ing headlong into destruction with your eyes open. 
I tell you, when I am angry with you, no said (wife’s 
brother), not even the zaminddr, will be able to protect 
you.” 

“ I know Hazur is omnipotent, like the gods. 
Who is able to contend against Hazur ? How can 
I make Hazur angry, and live ? Have mercy upon 
an innocent man." 

“You an innocent man! I believe you are the 
ringleader of all the malcontents of this village. 
You have been dissuading them from taking advance. 
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and the zamindar has been promising to support you. 
But I shall see who supports you.” 

“ Khodawand, I never dissuaded any one from 
taking advance. I am too insignificant a person to 
have any influence upon other people. I look upon 
Hazur as my protector. I pray Hazur will be 
pleased to grant my hurnlno petition.” 

“Your petition cannot be granted. You are 
a dishonest fellow. You owe money to the 
factory, and you now refuse to sow indigo. But I 
will see to it that you do sow indigo in your 
field.” 

“ Khodawand 1 be pleased to consider that the 
debt, properly speaking, is my father’s, and I am 
quite willing to pay it in full in silver.” 

“ You are very kind ! Dare you say that you 
are not bound to cultivate indigo for the factory, 
when your name is in the factory books as a debtor? 
If you say that again, you will get something on 
your back immediately. Now, listen. Come to the 
factory to-morrow and take advance. If you do 
not, your ruin is certain; and not only your rum, 
but the ruin of all the salas of this village who 
refuse to sow indigo. Now, remember what I have 
just now said. You know Murray Saheb means to 
do what he says.” 

“ Hazur !-” Madhava was going to say 

something, when Mr. Murray, turning his horse’s 
head, said, “ No more words; no more of youi 
impertinence!” and cantered off. 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 


THB ZAMINDAR OF rURGANAGAK. 


He is a noble gontleman ; vritbal 

Happy in *8 endeavours ; the general voi 'u 
Bounds him for courtesy, behaviour, language, 

And every fair demeanour an example t 
Titles of honour add not to his woith, 

Whole himself an honour to lua title. 

FoiJ. 

Th® reader will have gathered, from the conversation 
between Mr. Murray and Madliava that several 
peasants in the village of Durganagar had refused 
to take advances for cultivating indigo in their fields. 
As such refusal on the part of poor and spiritless 
raiyats was quite unusual, at least in those days, Mr. 
Murray was right in supposing that they had been 
promised support by the zamindar. The fact is, 
the village of Durganagar was the property of the 
Banerjeas, or Bandujes as they were called, a wealthy 
zamindar family of Dakshinpalli, a large village 
situated on the Bhagirathi a few miles distant. Tha 
old zamind&r, who had jogged on well with Mr. 
Murray, had lately died, and his son now managed the 
property. This young man, Nava Krishna Banerjea 
hy name, was quite different from his father. His 
father belonged to the old school, had received n# 
English education, and was somewhat \oose in his 
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principles. He oared not for the welfare of his 
r&iyats, and therefore did not interfere with the 
indigo-planter in his tyrannical career. He felt that 
Mr. Murray was a powerful planter, having scores of 
clnb-men under him, and that he was in high favour 
with the Deputy Magistrate, the Magistrate, and the 
Collector of the district, who sometimes partook of 
his hospitality; he therefore took care not to quarrel 
with him. Nava Krishna, on the other hand, was 
not unacquainted with English he had studied for 
some years in the Hindoo College of Calcutta, and 
become animated with liberal and patriotic sentiments. 
From his childhood he had heard and seen a good 
deal of the oppression exercised by Mr. Murray and 
his predecessor at Nil dan gh on his father's own 
raiyats, and often regretted that his father did not 
afford them sufficient protection. The histories of 
Greece, of Rome, and of England, which he read at 
College, introduced him to a new world of ideas, and 
as he grew in years his hatred of the oppressors of 
the peasantry began to increase. At Debating 
Societies, which were numerous in those days, he 
used to denounce the oppression of the indigo- 
planters, and sometimes sent anonymous letters to the 
Calcutta newspapers praying for justice to poor and 
ill-treated rdiyats. After leaving College, he became 
a member of the British Indian Association in 
Calcutta, where he used usually to reside, and fre¬ 
quently spoke at its meetings, advocating measures 
for putting a stop to the oppression of the 
planters. ]Nor was he unaware of the oppressive 
conduct of'Aeveral zamind&rs. He regretted this 
for the' sake' of the poor peasantry, and for the 
sake of the class to which he belonged, as he looked 
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apon those zamincUrs aa a disgrace to tlieir order. 
Nava Krishna was, it thus appears, one of those few 
zamind&s who know the duties attached to their 
station, who was actuated by public spirit, who was 
inspired; by liberal and patriotic sentiments, who had 
sympathy with the down-trodden raiyats, and who 
was honourable in all his actions. The number of 
such zamindars was very few, in those days, but, 
thanks to the spread of English education in the 
country, it is daily on the increase. On his acces¬ 
sion to the gadi he made a general proclamation 
throughout his estates that there was to be thence¬ 
forth an end of all injustice and oppression, so far 
as he himself was concerned, in his zamindari; that 
might would not be allowed to prevail over right ; 
that he would protect, to the utmost of his power, 
all his own r&iyats from the unjust interference of 
strangers ahd outsiders; that all abwdbs, mdthots, 
saldmis, and other cesses, which were illegal, should 
cease; and that he was determined, according to 
the measure of his means and ability, to promote 
the welfare of all his tenants. The accession of Nava 
Krishna to the landlordry of Dakshinpalli was 
greeted by the peasantry of the district with an 
enthusiasm similar to that of the people of Ayodhy6 
on the consecration of Rama to the regal office. 
Hhe joy of the people knew no bounds. The oldest 
inhabitant® wept through excess of delight when 
'hey heard the words of the proclamation. They 
compared the new zamindar to Rama the son of 
Dasaratha; they said that they now had the prospect 
>f dying in peace, leaving their children and grand¬ 
children free from all oppression, and happy in the 
enjoyment of,their rights; and the old womeD ot 
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a hundred villages lifted up their hands towards 
heaven and blessed the young R&ja (for such they 
Btyled him) who had now mounted the zamindari 
throne. Nor was Nava Krishna satisfied with merely 
issuing a proclamation. He strictly enjoined on all 
his servants, from the corpulent and well-greased 
div&na to the piyadas, to be just and honourable 
in all their dealings with the raiyats, to avoid all 
unjust demands in the shape of salamis, abwdbs, 
and parbanis; adding at the same time that any of 
his amlas that disobeyed his injunctions would be 
dismissed from his service at the first offence. The 
divana, who was an old sinner of the most orthodox 
type, and who had done no little work in his day 
in th© line of raiyat oppression, remonstrated against 
the impolicy of such a procedure. He represented 
that lying, knavery, chicanery, and eveji forgery, 
were necessary to the successful management of a 
Bamind&ri, that without such weapons the estate 
would be a losing concern; and that if his young 
master persisted in so insane a policy, the zamindari 
would soon be brought to the Collector’s hammer. 
Nava Krishna remained deaf to these remonstrances, 
and indeed hinted that if the divana could not 
manage the estate according to the policy he had 
adopted, his services might be dispensed with. 
From, this time the div&na not only remonstrated 
no longer, but became loud in the praiSfe of the 
policy which his master had initiated. The subor¬ 
dinate amlas took their cue from the divana, and 
all seemed' apparently to be convinced of the supe¬ 
riority of justice and right over injustice and 
oppression. But this was not all, Nava Krishna, for 
<he education of his tenants of every* description. 
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sstablished several vernacular schools, on the model 
of Lord Hard in go’s schools, in his zamindari, and 
at Dakshinpalli set up an Anglo-vernacular school 
at the head of which he put a class-fellow of his 
in the Hindoo College. He also set up a dispensary 
for the gratuitous distribution of medicines among 
his raiyats, at the head of which establishment he 
placed a graduate of the Medical College of Calcutta, 
on a salary of 100 rupees (£10) a month, whose 
business it was not only to superintend the dispensary, 
but also to attend professionally to as many sick 
people as chose to come to that establishment for 
help. He also wrote to Mr. Murray, the planter, 
with whom he had formed acquaintance in his youth, 
a friendly letter, in which he dwelt on the poverty 
and helplessness of the raiyats, and urged upon him 
the equity as well as the good policy of treating 
them with justice and clemency; and concluded with 
expressing thd hope that his own tenants at any 
rate would not be compelled, contrary to their 
wishes, to take advances for sowing indigo on their 
own fields. It was on this account that Mr. Murray 
said to Madhava that he had been encouraged by 
the zamindar. Such was the zainindar of Dakshin¬ 
palli, the representative of a class of Bengal land¬ 
lords which, I am glad to say, is every day on the 
increase. 

Shor^r after the last harvest in December, about 
forty raiyats of Durganagar, including in tho number 
our friend Madhava, had been to Babu Nava Krishna 
Banerjea, whose tenants they were, represented to 
him the utter unprofitableness of indigo cultivation, 
and the injustice and oppression to which they are 
invariably subjected, and begged protection from hire 
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as their landlord. Amongst those forty there were 
raiyats who had been cultivating indigo for a number 
of years, others who had been the previous year forced 
to do so, and others still who had not hitherto 
cultivated the plant, but who had been warned that 
they must take advances immediately, otherwise they 
should be subjected to ill usage. There was nothing 
new in all this to the zamind&r, for he was well 
acquainted with those practices. He warmly took 
up the cause of the r&iyats, especially as they were 
his own tenants, with whom the indigo-planter had 
nothing to do whatever; advised them to decline 
taking advances to cultivate indigo on their fields 
if they thought that cultivation was prejudicial to 
their interests; and offered his willingness to lend 
any Bums of money to those raiyats who were in debt 
to the planter. It was after this conference with the 
laird and his tenants that the conversation between 
Mr. Murray and Madhava took place; which I have 
recorded in the preceding chapter. 

As Mr. Murray had used threatening language 
towards the raiyats of Durganagar, Nava Krishna 
thought it necessary to keep a number of men on the 
spot to prevent the outrage. At the same time he 
thought it proper to send to the Daroga of Sagarapur, 
within whose jurisdiction the village of Durg6nagar 
lay, a representation to the effect that the planter of 
Nildi.ng& had used threatening language towards the 
husbandmen of the above-mentioned village, and that 
a raid upon the raiyats was highly probable. He 
further requested the Daroga, in pursuance of hits 
duty, to prevent the outrage. Having sent this 
representation to the Th4n6 (Police Station) he made 
some preparations and told his men to be on the alert 



CHAPTER XL IX. 


ALL ABOUT INDIGO.* 

Why did all-creating Nature 
Make the plant for which we toil t 
Sighs must fan it, tears must water, 

Sweat of ours must dress the soil. 

Think ye, masters iron-hearted, 

Lolling at your jovial boards, 

Think how many backs have smarted 
For the yarns your weed affords. 

Cowper. 

While Mr. Murray is devising measures for the 
punishment of the recalcitrant raiyats of Dur- 
ganagar—whgse only crime was that thoy refused to 
engage in a cultivation which was notoriously dis¬ 
advantageous to them—and while Nava Krishna is 
making preparations for the prevention of any 
violence upon those raiyats by the planter, I may 
take this opportunity to tell the reader all about 
that wonderful plant, the dye of which is so highly 
valued in the markets of Europe, and the production 
of which has been always attended with so large 
an amount of human suffering. 

Thtf indigo plant, which must have been grow¬ 
ing in a wild state ever since the upheaval of the 
Indian continent from the bed of the universal ocean, 


* For much of the ^formation contained in this chaptei, 
the author is indebted to Mr. Colesworth Grant s elegant 

treatise, entitled “ Rural Life in Bengal. 
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was hardly turned to any profitable account till 
English skill was applied to its cultivation and manu¬ 
facture. There are two ways of cultivating the indigo- 
plant; first, by the ordinary method of cultivation, 
that is, by ploughing the land and sowing the seed ; 
and secondly, by a process called chhitani. In order 
to explain this second mode, it is necessary to remind 
the reader that, owing to heavy rains in Bengal, the 
rivers, whose name is legion, overflow every year, 
and inundate both banks to some distance. At the 
end of the rains, when the waters recede and the 
rivers fall, there is left on the banks, &3 on those of 
the Nile, a deposit of loam, which is taken advantage 
of by the Bengal raiyat. These chadas ( churs ), as 
they are called, are ready-made fields, where the 
seed can be scattered without the preliminary pro¬ 
cesses of ploughing and harrowing, provided the 
sowing takes place when the mud is soft. The 
process is called chhitani, or scatterihg, since the 
seed is merely scattered over the mud by the hand, 
without preparing the ground. Hence the sowing 
of the chafiu-s must take place immediately after the 
receding of the waters, that is to say, in.the month 
of October. The sowings on the ordinary lands 
cannot take place before the month of February, 
or March, or even April, long after the paddy crop 
has been gathered in, the ground ploughed and 
harrowed, and the early rains, called by Anglo-Indians 
the chhotd barsat (the little rains), have moistened 
"the soil. Though there iB an interval of about five 
months between the two sowings, the crop of both 
the low and the high lands is reaped nearly at the 
same time, the harvest of the high lands being 
gathered, at the utmost, only four or five weeks 
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later than the crop of the low lands; and both the 
reapings take place before the heavy rains set in 
in June or July. 

The indigo crop, though it exhausts the powers 
of the soil, and is in every respect unremunerative 
to the r&iyat, does not require much labour. Human 
exertion is hardly necessary, “boon Nature” doing 
nearly the whole. Two days after it is sown, the 
seed germinates, and in the course of a week the 
whole field is covered with an infinite number of 
plants about half an inch in height. In June the 
plant' becomes about five feet high, when it is 
considered to be full-grown. It is then cut. In 
nijdbad cultivation, the planter cuts his own indigo 
and brings it to the factory in carts or in boats, 
according to the situation of the plantations. In 
raiyati cultivation, the husbandmen," who have taken 
advances and have cultivated indigo, must cut the 
plant and c&rry it to the factory at their own 
expense. Then begins the process of measuring, 
which has been described in a previous chapter, and 
in which so much injustice is done to the poor 
cultivator. 

The plant is next put in the vats. The vats, 
which are solid masonry, are a range of brick 
buildings, or rather pits, open at the top. They 
are always in pairs, a higher and a lower series^ 
the higher ones communicating with the lower ones 
by means of openings which may be stopped with 
plugs when necessary. The vats are generally 
twenty-one feet square, with a depth of about three 
feet and a half. In Mr. Murray’s factory at Nil- 
dangfi, which was a large one, there were no less 
than twelve pairs of vats. The upper vat is now 
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filled with the indigo plant, which must be done 
eoon after it is cut, otherwise it will .rot. The 
plant is then pressed by means of a number of 
bamboos put upon it. Over these bamboos, at right 
angles to them, are placed large beams of sal wood, 
which serve further to press down' the plant and 
bring it to a general level. 

Then commences the important process of steep¬ 
ing the plant in the vats with water. The water 
is brought from a river through aqueducts and 
Chinese pumps, till the plant is completely steeped. 
It is allowed to remain in this state for about 
twelve hours. The plug of the upper vat is now 
removed, and the liquid, saturated with the colour¬ 
ing matter of the plant, is let off into the lower 
vat, into which no plant had at all been put. The 
dead plant, technically called sithi, whose colouring 
essence has mixed with the water, is then removed 
and spread out to dry; but it is net completely 
dried till after the lapse of two or three months, 
when it is stacked, to serve in future the purpose 
of fuel for the factory boiler and of manure for 
the fields. 

We must now attend to the liquid in the lower 
vat. It is first subjected to the process of beating. 
A number of men go down into the vat, each 
furnished with a piece of bamboo about five feet long, 
flattened at one end, like the oar of a country boat. 
With ’ these bamboo sticks the blue devils of the vat 
beat about the liquid in a most pioturesque manner, 
ranging themselves in a variety of positions, putting 
their bodies into every conceivable posture, and often 
regaling tSfemselves during the operation with singing 
in a chorus—the object of the whole being to separate 
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the colouring matter, technically called the grain, 
from |dxe liquid. . The beating, which lasts usually 
about two hours, is put a stop to when the grain is 
found to be separated from the liquid, and ready to 
precipitate. The liquid is now allowed to rest for 
two hours, when the grain precipitates and subsides 
to the bottom of the vat. The water, now separated 
from the bluish grain, is drawn out of the vat by 
means of a series of plugs, and carried through an 
aqueduct into the river. The liquid colouring matter 
is then carried through another aqueduct, pumped 
into the boiler, and subjected to the process of 
ebullition by means of huge furnaces fed with the 
sithi of last year’s manufacture. Then follows the 
process of straining, which is effected by means of a 
monstrously large piece of American sheeting. The 
thickish liquid is then pressed in a variety of ways, 
till all the water is drawn out, and the grain formed 
into solid blocks, which are then cut into cakes. The 
cakes are next stamped with the name of the factory, 
and exposed to dry in a room furnished with bamboo 
shelves. They take about three months in drying; 
after which the cakes, weighing eight ounces each, 
are packed in boxes, taken down to Calcutta, and 
shipped off for the Indigo Mart in Cannon Street in 
London. Such is a brief account of indigo manufac¬ 
ture, as it is carried on in the indigo districts of 
Lower Bengal and of Behar. 



CHAPTER L. 


U1NGALI HEROISM. 

Some village Hampden, that, with dauntless breart, 

The little tyrant of his fields withstood. 

Geat’b Elegy. 

The day following that on which Mr. Murray had 
given notice to the peasants of Durganagar that they 
should either immediately accept advances, or be pre¬ 
pared for the worst, Madhava, having nothing par¬ 
ticular to do in the afternoon, put his bathing-towel 
on his shoulder, and, taking in his hand the hookah, 
the cup of which was diffusing around the sweet 
odour of tobacco, wended his way to »a vakulci tree 
growing in the middle of the village. On the brick- 
built platform around the tree he found four husband¬ 
men sitting; he joined them; others dropped in ; and 
in the course of a shoyt time the number of peasants 
under the tree amounted to about twenty. They were 
all dressed in dhutis, which went down as far as the 
knees, the rest of the body, both upward and down¬ 
ward, was, of course, naked. Some of them had the 
gdmchhd, Or bathing-towel, on their shoulders, and 
-others had it not; but considerably more than 
half the number had each a hookah in his hand. A 
great deal of smoking, coughing, and expectorating 
went' on in the midst of talk on various subjects; but 
the ohief burden of the conversation was the threat 
of the planter. MAdhavn, addressing a peasant whose 
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hair was silvered over with age, and who had just 
finished ono of those long fits of coughing into which 
e invariably fell-whenever he applied his lips to the 
hookah, said, 

"And what say you, Murabbi?” (The word 
murabbi is equivalent to the English word "Governor” 
in colloquial English.) " What is to be done at this 
time df difficulty f ” 

The* old peasant answered, 

" What shall I say, bdbd Madhava ? I have be¬ 
come old; three stages have already past, .and the 
fourth and last stage only is remaining; a few days 
more and my body will be reduced to ashes. I am 
for peace. The whole of my life I have been culti¬ 
vating indigo for the Saheb of Nildanga; I have 
suffered much. What is the good of resisting the 
Saheb now, at the fag end of my life ? You are 
young; you have before you many years of enjoyment 
and of trouble. * If you be successful in your resistance 
I shall be glad—not for my sake—but for the sake of 
you all. But I doubt whether your resistance will be 
successful.” 

" It is not our resistance, murabbi. Who are 
we ? We cannot prevent Mari Saheb from doing 
anything. Our kind Raja has promised to assist 
us.” 

"It is all very well for the jamidar to promise to 
assist us, but you will see that he will not he able to 
protect us. All tojnwalds (hat-men, that is, Europeans) 
are brothers to each other. The magistrate and the 
judge will always decide in favour of their white¬ 
skinned .brother.” 

" What are * you driving at, old man ? ” said a 
third party, in a somewhat angrv tone. “ Do yon 
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advise us to take $fari S&heb’a advances, and go on 
activating indigo till the day of our death ? Old 
age seems to have taken away your sense.” 

" Don’t be angry,” said the old man, “1 have seen 
enough of opposition, in my day, to the Sahobs of 
Nilkuthis (indigo factories); but those S&hebs can 
never be put down. They always come off victorious 
from the struggle. I say, therefore, it is useless to 
contend. It is wisdom to submit.” 

" It would be madness to submit,” said a fourth 
peasant,, who seemed to be somewhat better dressed 
than the rest, and to exercise some sort of authority 
over the assembly, “it is better fo die than to 
Cultivate indigo. The moment you touch the cursed 
gold of the planter, you are done for. Your debt 
is never liquidated. It increases year by year. The 
best portion of your fields is selected by the planter 
for sowing indigo. When the plant is cut and taken 
to the factory, it is found always less*than wheu you 
measured it in the field. You get less paddy than is 
sufficient for the support of your family; and thus 
eating the food of your own house, as the saying is, 
you drive buffaloes in the wilderness. Mari Saheb 
is a merciless creature, like all indigo-planters. Pro¬ 
vided he gets his indigo, be does not care whether 
poor husbandmen live or die. His only object is 
to make money, and then to go away to his native 
land. But there is justice in the heavens. The 
man that builds happiness on the ruin of other 
people can never prosper. Such is the decree of 
the gods. No, ao, we must not submit. May the 
gods make Nava Krishna B&bu immortal 1 • He has 
promised to befriend us. With his help we will 
oppose the wicked Feringi." 
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This speech of the respectable-looking husband¬ 
man, who in fact was the mandal, or headman of 
the village, elicited general applause from the audi¬ 
ence, on which the old man wept. Madhava, after 
the applause had subsided, said, 

“What the mandal has just now said is exactly 
my opinion. We ourselves cannot contend against 
the Nilka/r (indigo manufacturer), but, if the jamidar 
be on our side, what can Mari Saheb do?” 

The mandal, who had now worked himself np 
into great excitement, said in a loud voice, 

“Mari sdldjce maro! ” (strike the scoundrel Murray,) 
“Mari sdlake mdro! that should be our battle-cry. 
The indigo-planters have been the rum of our 
country. Before those talas came, this country was 
as happy as Ayodhya in the time of Rama. But 
now everything has gone to wreck and ruin. They 
oppress us; tl^ey beat us; they imprison us; they 
torture us; they kill us; they dishonour our wives 
and daughters. Down with the indigo-planters^! 
Down with the blue monkeys ! Mari sdlake maro / 
These words, which were repeated with great 
energy and fierce gesticulation, produced a tremen¬ 
dous sensation in the assembly, and all exclaimed, 
“ Mari sdlake mdro ! ” But the old peasant, who had 
hitherto been silent, could no longer contain within 
himself. He stood up, with the eternal hookah in his 
hand, and said—“We shall see, friends, how you beat 
Mari S&heb. • I have seen enough of the heroism of 
my countrymen. You are like mountains in words, 
but in action you are like the mustard-seed. on 
have big mouths, but little chests. You talk big, but 
when yqu see the face of a Stiheb you shrink into 
nothin?When Mari Saheb comes with his bands. 
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you will all run away, like dogs, putting (heir tails 
between their hind legs.” The assembly was greatly 
excited, and some ol the young fellows proposed that 
the old man should be turned out of the place, when 
at that moment the gomatta of Babu Nava Krishna 
Banerjea came to the spot. On seeing him they all 
stood up, and made him sit in the middle of the plat¬ 
form of masonry on a mat. He had come, he said, 
to inquire, in the event of a raid on the village by 
Mr. Murray, what amount of opposition the people 
could make. The people there assembled declared 
their readiness to stand on the defensive. There 
were no swords in the village, excepting a few owned 
by the pdiks, or the village police. But though 
-swords and spears were wanting, there was no lack 
of bamboo clubs; and the peasants all declared that 
they would be ready to wield their clubs at the 
bidding of the zanpndar. The gorqasla then, ad¬ 
dressed them in a short speech, in which he dwelt 
on the iniquities of indigo planting, and on the neces¬ 
sity of union amongst the peasantry with a view to 
put down all oppression. He also assured them of 
the earnest determination of the zamindar to stand 
by his tenants, to free them from the oppression of 
indigo-planters, and to promote their welfare in any 
way he could. The rSiyats were overjoyed at this 
announcement, and they shouted out—“May- Nava 
Krishna B&bu become immortal! May he,live■ for 
ever!" The peasants then went away to -Jheir 
houses. 



CHAPTER LI. 


THE AFFRAY. 

For why P Because the good old rule 
Sufficeth them; the simple plau, 

That they Bhouid take who have the power, 

And they should keep who can. 

Woriswarth. 

Twenty-five years ago there was hardly an indigo- 
planter or zamindar in Bengal who had not a regular 
establishment of lathidls or club-men. The keeping 
up of such an establishment was considered a neces¬ 
sary item of expense, as it was deemed impossible inr 
those days to manage either an indigo factory or a 
zamindari • without an armed force. Mr. Murray had 
the reputation, such as it was, of being the owner of 
one of the finest bands of lathidls in the country. 
They were usually fifty in number, which was his 
peace establishment; but the number could he con¬ 
siderably increased on the occasion of an affray 
.conducted on a large scale. .These club-men were, 
for the most part, natives of Pharidpur (Furridpore) 
and Pabna—the two districts in Bengal noted for 
thei^-excellent lathidls; there was a sprinkling also 
oi'godlds (milk-men) of Santipur, who are said to be 
tpuongst the most stalwart and spirited peasants in 
thaconptry; and there were besides a few up-country- 
mto, who were, however, used as a sort of reserve orce 
for tixoerof emergency. These last had been initiated 
intoTthe mysteries of firing muskets, which were 
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seldom used in ordinary village frays. The majority 
of the club-men were furnished with clubs made of 
bamboo. The lathidls were also called sa/rkiwdlds, 
that is, wielders of tarJcis, which are bamboo clubs 
having at end an iron spear-head- These swrhis are 
used not only for striking the enemy at dose quarters, 
but thrown at him from a distance. Hence in a 
fray a club-man is furnished with about half a dozen 
tarkia, one of which he keeps in his right hand, 
ready for use either at close quarters or at a distance; 
and the others he carries in his left hand successively 
to supply the place of the one in the right hand. 
Besides these tarJcis the lathial is furnished with a 
shield, which he carries in his left hand along with 
the tarJcis. The shields are usually made of rattan, 
the Indian cane, covered with cow-hide; though a 
better class of shields are covered with the more 
valuable and less penetrable hide of the rhinoceros. 

Early one morning, long before sunrise, about 
fdrty or fifty of Mr. Murray’s sarJciwdlds, suddenly 
emerging from a mango-grove beside a tank with 
lofty embankments, raised a loud shout, and ap¬ 
proached the peasant huts of Durganagar. Scarcely 
had the husbandmen washed their eyes after getting 
up from their beds, when the club-men fell upon 
them with fury. The zamindar’s people were 
scarcely ready j but even if they had been quite 
ready they would have been no match for the 
practised club-men of Mari S&heb. Not that Bengali 
zamindars have smaller establishments of club-men 
than European indigo planters, but the fact is that 
the father of Nava Krishna Banerjea, having been 
prudent enough never to piok a quarrel with Mr- 
Murray or his predecessor, his club-men, for want 
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of exercise, had become rusty, and had almost 
forgotten their vocation; and Nava Krishna himself 
vyas too enlightened and humane a zamindar to pay 
much attention to the improvement of his military 
resources. The peasants, who had no sarhis, could 
not offer determined opposition; and the club-men 
of the zamindar, unaware of the exact time of 
attack, were not in readiness. The villagers, how¬ 
ever, soon assembled in large numbers, and pelted 
the foe with brickbats and pieces of broken hantfis. 
They also came out with their hoes, their axes, and 
their sickles. The veteran sarkiwdlas of Mr. Murray, 
who -was himself on the scene, riding on a milk- 
white Arab, and fortified with fire-arms, soon 
became masters of the field. 

About this time, however, the Idthials of the 
za min dar appeared on the scene of action, and 
rushed into the fight with great impetuosity. Both 
parties threw, sarhis against each other; the com¬ 
batants drew nearer and nearer till they came to 
close quarters. For a moment the zamindar’s party 
seemed to be gaining ground, when Mr. Murray fired 
off two pistol shots, to the infinite consternation of 
his opponents. These latter now took to their 
heels. The factory people pursued them and the 
villagers to some distance, captured some of the 
raiyats, entered into the huts of the peasants and 
plundered them. Several on both sides were wounded, 
but not seriously. The only person who had received 
a bad wound was our friend M&dhava. As the first 
fury of the assailants had been directed against his 
huts, he had defended himself with some spirit, and 
had in consequence been pierced by a sarki. Smarting 
with the wound, he had concealed himself in a thicket 
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near his house. The $<vrkiwala* of the factory, os 
their return from the pursuit of the zaminddr’. men, 
found Mddhava in the bush. They caught hold of 
him and took him away, especially considering that he 
might die of his wound, which would greatly em¬ 
barrass the planter. The prisoners, about twelve in 
number, including Mddhava and the mandal —the 
same who had spoken with vehemence against the 
planter—were handcuffed and taken away by the 
tarhiwdlds , who rent the air with shouts of exultation, 
Mr. Murray himself bringing up the rear. On reach¬ 
ing the factory grounds the mandal and the other 
captives were confined in a large go-down, but 
M&dhava alone was taken, by the planter's orders 
towards the river side. 

It is but doing simple justice to Mr. Murray t» 
state that he had not the least desire to kill or even 
severely to wound any of the r&iyats of Durganagar: 
his object was merely to intimidate them into sub¬ 
mission. Nor did he wish that their property should 
be plundered j but as he could not be present at the 
same time in every part of the scene of the conflict, 
his men plundered, without his knowledge, whatever 
valuable things came in their way. What became 
of the prisoners, and why MMhava was separated 
from the rest, will be told in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER LIL 

WHAT HAPPENED IN FATHER-IN-LAW’S HOUSE. 

And worse than all, and most to be deplored. 

Am human nature’s broadest, foulest blot, 

Chains him, and tasks him, and exaots his sweat, 

With stripes, that meroy with a bleeding heart 
Weeps, when she sees inflioted on a beast. 

Tht Task. 

In the high and palmy state of indigo-planting in 
Bengal, every factory had a large go-down-looking 
room, which passed among the men of the planter 
under the soubriquet of Sasurbadi, or Father-in-law’s 
House. However it may be in other countries of 
the globe, in Bengal at least most men regard their 
sons-in-law with the utmost kindness and aSection. 
Whenever Tt young son-in-law goes to the house of 
his wife’s father, he meets with the warmest reception 
from every member of the family; he is coaxed and 
caressed beyond measure; he is presented with 
valuable gifts ; and of feasting and jollification theie 
is no end. Hence one’s father-in-law’s house is 
looked upon as the happiest and sunniest spot in 
this world of care and anxiety. The go-down in 
the indigo-planter’s factory, which went under the 
name of father-in-law’s house, had none o t ese 
• attractions. It was not the sunniest, but the 
.gloomiest room on the factory premises; no Other 
presents were given in it than kicks, cuffs, shoe 
beatings, strokes of the cat-o -nine-tails called 
gudadhar, racking pains produced by pressing tb» 
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chests of prisoners against two bamboos; no music 
was ever heard in it except the wailing of distress 
and the sigh of despair; and as for feasting, the 
whole of it was comprised in a handful of bhat and 
dal once a day, just sufficient to keep the bones 
and flesh together. The fact is, the go-down is a 
veritable dungeon for incarcerating, on the planter’s 
own authority, all defaulting and recalcitrant husband¬ 
men, and was called Sasurbdtji, or Father-in-law’s 
House, in bitter irony. Of course there was no 
furniture in it, not even a mat to sit upon ; there 
were only some instruments of torture, like bamboos, 
old boots, one or two sarkis, and a number of cane 
switches. There was only one small hole in the 
upper part of one of the walls, which was not a 
window but an apology for one. Such was the 
room in which the mandal of Durganagar and his 
ten fellow villagers found themselves. They had not, 
however, been a quarter of an hour in it when they 
saw entering by the door the dreaded tMari Saheb 
himself, his redoubtable divana, and two of those 
formidable looking sarkiwalas who had* signalized 
themselves in the recent fight. The planter seated 
himself in a chair which was brought in, the div&na 
and the sarkiwalas standing on either side of their 
august lord. Mr. Murray called the mandal to him, 
and thus addressed him:—“Well, mandal, you are 
now the mandal of a broken-up village, as the 
Bengali proverb has it. What has become of your 
boast—‘ Mari Saheb tdlake maro (beat the scoundrel, 
Mr. Murray) T ’ ” 

Mandal. “Khod&wand, I never used these words! 
Some enemy of mine must have told you a lie i’~ 
order to ruin me.” 
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Planter. " You are a lying rascal, like the whole 
of your race. Do you think I do not know every, 
thing that passes amongst you ? You and that other 
rascal, Midhava, threatened to beat me, and per¬ 
suaded the other husbandmen to oppose me and fight 
with my men. The zamindar Said, promised to pro¬ 
tect you. Where is now your father, Nava Krishna ? 
Let him now protect you.” 

Mandal. “ Hazur is all-powerful; Hazur can 
either kill me or save me. Khodawand, show mercy 
to a poor peasant like me.” 

Planter. u You are guilty of such heavy crimes 
that you deserve instant death ; and no father of yours 
can save you. But I will spare you under two condi¬ 
tions. One condition is that you immediately take 
advance for indigo; and the other condition is that 
when the police make an investigation of this affray, 
you affirm, with Ganga-water in your hands, that no 
affray did take place, that you were not brought by 
force into the factory, and that you willingly took the 
advances.” 

Mandal. "Dharma-avat&r! (Incarnation of Jus¬ 
tice!) I shall be ready to swear that there was no 
affray at all; but Hazur will excuse my not taking 
advances.” 

Mr. Murray was highly incensed at these words, 
and ordered the sarkiwdlds to put the mandal down 
on the floor, and to torture him with bamboos. These 
two messengers of Yama immediately caught hold of 
the prisoner, threw him down on the floor, and began 
pressing his chest with a bamboo. 

The mandal, agonising with pain, shrieked—" 0 
father ! O mother! My life is going out 1 O save 
me !*' 
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Mr. Murray* enjoying the scene, and being in a* 
jocular vein, said—“ Let me see which father of yours 
will now come to your help. Come now, why have 
you not kept your promise to beat Mari Saheb? 
Sarkiwdlds, get^ra smartly with the bamboo.” 

The mandal yelled out again in a yet shriller tone 
—"O father! O mother I My life is going, going, 
going I Give me the advance, Saheb ! ” 

The sarkiwdlds immediately stopped in their work, 
the mandal was put in a sitting posture, and a tumblei 
of water was given him tp drink. 

Mr. Murray said he was glad the mandal had so 
soon been brought to his senses, and expressed the 
hope that the lesson might not soon be forgotten. The 
other ten prisoners, who were eye-witnesses of their 
friend’s agony, when asked whether they would take 
advances, readily agreed to the proposal. They were 
all removed from the sasurbdtfi to the daphtarkhana, 
where papers of agreement were drawn up and signed, 
by the mandal in writing (for he could read and 
write), and the other prisoners by a cross mark; and 
advances were given. They were then dismissed by 
the planter, who warned them that if they gave 
evidence against him before either the Daroga or 
the magis*-ate, he would, on an early opportunity, 
burn thei. houses and put an end to their lives. 
A.bout noon they left the factory and went to their 
* village. 

As for M&dhava, the reader knows that, instead 
oi being sent to sasurbddi, he was taken to the 
river-side;- the reason was this, Mr. Murray per¬ 
ceived by a glance at MAdhava’s wound, that, it 
not fatal, it was very serious; if the police got hold 
of biro, they might make a serious case of the whole 
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affair; hence it was necessary to [/hove him out of 
the Avay. I H.0 not mean to say that Mr. Murray 
resolved to kill him outright; of such cold-blooded 
murder, I believe, though rough and inhuman in 
his dealings with the raivats, he was incapable. 
On the contrary, Madhava’s wound was dressed by 
a barber attached to the factory, who generally dis¬ 
charged the functions of a surgeon. After this, he 
was put into a boat, and sent away privately in 
one of the planter's own boats to a distant factory, 
away from the - scene of the affray and the police 
investigation which was sure to follow. 



CHAPTER LIII. 


THE POLICE INVESTIGATION. 

'Tig gold 

Whioh makes the true man kill'd, and saves the thiet; 

Nay sometimes hangs both thief and true man. What 

Can it not do, and undo ? CymhMnc 

The reader will doubtless recollect that the zammdar 
Nava Krishna Banerjea, had, before the occurrence 
of the affray, sent notice of the planter's threat to 
the Darina of the Th&nfL of Sagarapur, requesting 
ham to prevent the outrage. But Nava Krishna had 
been forestalled by the indigo-planter. Mr. Murray 
had, on the very day of hi8 conversation with 
Madhava, sent word to the Daroga that, in order 
to bring some recusant raiyats of Durganagar to 
their senses, he would be obliged to have recourse 
to some measures of intimidation; and that he must 
not, in consequence of any representations the 
zamindar might make, interfere with the planter’s 
dealings with his defaulting raiyats. The Daroga 
jumped at this notice of Mr. Murray, as he knew 
it would bring him gain. There was always a good 
understanding between the indigo factory of Nil- 
danga and the Thana of S&garpur; indeed, the 
indigo-planter^toould not have committed half the 
outrage he dla commit, without? the connivance of 
the police; and this connivance was obtained— yw- 
chased .would be too-* vulgar a word—indeed, 
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by bribes—for so honourable a gentleman as Mr 
Murray must be presumed to bo incapable of giving 
a bribe—but by presents of money, given cither 
before, or immediately after, the perpetration of an 
outrage. Such being the case, the Daroga was always 
thankful whenever he heard of an intended affray. 
In case of an affray, the Daroga usually manages 
to get money from both parties ; but, in the present 
case no money— call it a gift, a present, a donation, 
or a bribe, if you please—could be expected from 
Nava Krishna Banerjea, as he had sedulously set his 
face against corruption from the commencement of 
his administration. On receiving representations from 
both- Mr. Murray and Balm Nava Krishna Banerjea, 
the Ddrog6 had no difficulty in adopting his course 
“My best policy,” said he to himself, “will be 
not to stir in the matter at all, but to wait till the 
affray is over, and then immediately after to repair 
to the scene of the conflict, and make the most of 
the business to enrich myself; and as that raw youth, 
Nava Krishna, inexperienced in the ways of the 
world, will, I fear, not give me a single paysd, I 
must screw from Mr. Murray as much as I can, 
especially as he will be victorious in the affray, 
and will doubtless cause much injury to the ruiyats.” 
Such were the calculations of the Daroga ; and he 
was not mistaken. 

Immediately after Mr. Murray had set free the 
captive r&iyats, he sent an express to the Daroga, 
informing him of the result of the affair. The 
D&rog& forthwith ordered his pony to be made 
ready, and then proceeded in state with the BaTcsij 
the jamadar, half a dozen barkanddzes, and a 
score of chaukiddrt. As his way lay through the 
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village of Dakshinpalli, he had an 'interview with 
Nava Krishna, who gave him a detailed account of 
the affray, including the capture of the r&iyats, the 
tortures inflicted upon them, their subsequent release 
after advances having been forced upon them, and 
the disappearance of M&dhava, who perhaps had 
been killed in the fray. He denounced in forcible 
words the' violent conduct and tyranny of the 
indigo-planter, and called upon the Daroga to send 
a truthful report of the affair to the magistrate. 
The Daroga quietly said that he must not form any 
opinion of the affair without holding an investigation 
on the spot; that in all affrays both parties are 
generally to blame, though the degree of criminality 
on one side may be greater than that on the other; 
and gently hinted that his sending to the magistrate a 
report favourable to the zamindfir depended chiefly 
on the zamind&r himself. Nava Krishna, though 
. he understood the hint, took no notide of it, but 
urged on him the propriety of his sending, as b 
police officer, a truthful report to the magistrate. 

The Darog& was not disappointed, as he had 
not expected any douceur from Nava Krishna, and 
proceeded on his way more and more confirmed in 
his mind of the good polioy of sending in a report 
favourable to the planter. There was one fact he 
learned from the zamindar which gave him great 
satisfaction, and that was the disappearance oi 
MMhava. He thought M&dhava must have been 
killed in the fray, and that the planter must have 
either thrown his body into the river or buried it 
in the factory grounds. The D&rog& deemed this 
fact to be a perfect Qod-send, as it wonld enable 
him 5 to extort a large bribe from the planter. 
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Gloating over tide unexpected good fortune— for 
police ^officers, aa a rule, live on the ruin of the 
raiyats-i—the D&rog& proceeded on his journey, and 
reached Durg&nagar in the afternoon. 

The advent of a D&roga into a village in Bengal, 
is regarded with the same horror as the entrance of 
a body of Prussian Uhlans into a town of Prance was 
regarded by the French during the late Franco- 
Prussian war. Requisitions become the order of the 
day. Soon after the Daroga entered Durganagar, the 
barkanddzes and chaukiddrs went on a foraging expe¬ 
dition. In the course of one short hour an incredible 
amount of provisions was obtained. Prom the Muham¬ 
madan inhabitants were extorted fowls by the dozen 
and eggs by the score; and the Hindus gave large 
quantities o£ unboiled rice, pulse, vegetables, mustard 
oil and clarified butter. The provisions which they 
collected must have sufficed the officials of the Thana 
of Sagarapur fdr a whole month. Nor were provisions 
the only thing extorted. Timid raiyats gladly gave 
copper, and even silver, in order to purchase the 
goodwill of the formidable myrmidons of the police. 

The Daroga held an investigation on the very spot 
where the affray had taken place, which was not far 
from the house of Madhava. There was nothing to 
show that any affray had taken place, for the sarkiwdldt 
of the factory had carefully abstained from making 
such depredations as might leave traces of the outrage. 
Besides the Darog& and his subordinates, and the 
raiyats themselves, there were present on the spot 
the gomastas of the planter and the zamindar, who 
were watching the case on behalf of their masters- 
Before the depositions were taken down, the gomastd 
of the olanter drew aside the Baksi, who is a po ce 
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officer next to the Darogi, and, indeed, his right hand, 
and talked with him for a few minutes. The Baksi 
resumed his seat next to the Daroga and whispered 
to him. What formed the subject of conversation 
between the planter’s gomastd and the Baksi of the 
Th&na has not transpired; and I should be aban 
doning my character as a veracious historian were 1 
to put down in this authentic narrative a guess of 
mine own ; the gomastd of the zamindar, however, 
declared that the Darog4 was offered a large bribe 
through the Baksi. Be that as it may, the depo¬ 
sitions began now to be taken down. The reader 
will scarcely believe me when I say—nevertheless it 
is a simple fact—that the raiyats, one and all, in¬ 
cluding the mandal himself, swore that no affray had 
taken place, that no raiyats had been captured, and 
that they had willingly received advances from Mari 
Saheb. The reason why the r&iyats perjured them¬ 
selves must- be plain to the reader—they were afraid 
of Mari Saheb, -who had proved himself to be stronger 
than the zamindar. They believed the zamindar to 
be animated with the sincere wish of doing them 
good, but it was evident he was unable to cope with 
the planter. To lean on Nava Krishna would be 
to lean on a broken reed. They therefore at once 
denied that there had been any affray. One ugly 
fact remained to be accounted for. WTaat had become 
of Madhava ? The raiyats all declared they did not 
know; indeed, they had not seen him at all during 
the affray. 

When all these depositions had been taken down, 
the D&rog&,. with- an air of triumph, turned towards 
the gomastd of the zamindar, and said, “ What a lot 
of liars these Hindus arel (The Darogd himself 
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was a Muhammadan. The zamind&r’s representations 
are now proved to he all false. I now see through 
the whole. From the beginning to the end it is 
a trumped-up ease of the zamindar’s. He has got 
up the story of the affray in order to involve Mr. 
Murray in trouble; and it is clear to my mind as 
noonday that the zamindar himself has concealed 
Madhavain order to bring a heavy case against good 
Mari S6heb.'’ Agreeably to these views, the Bakst 
drew up, on the spot, a report for the magistrate to 
the effect that the D&roga had been to the spot of 
the alleged affray, and examined every witness that 
could be brought forward, and found that there had 
Dean no affray at all. That the story had been 
evidently invented by the zamindar to bring M f . 
Murray into trouble; and that it was highly probable 
that Madhava had been concealed somewhere by the 
zamind&r himself. . , 

The Daroga returned the same evening to the 
Thani, after t having bad an interview with Mr. 
Murray at the factory, where his hand was we 
oiled. 



CHAPTER LTV. 

m'AsHATA** HD. 

Tb« udboomtd country, from whoa* boon 
No traveller returns. 

EamUU 

Thk rAiyata of au indigo district will tell yon that 
one of the modes in whioh the planter punishes 
those whom he deems most dangerous is to make 
them “drink the water of seven factories.” A rAiyat 
of some pluck, " some village Hampden,” is spirited 
away, and sent from factory to factory—for one 
indigo concern has generally several factories—ac¬ 
cording to the circumstances of the case; and this 
mysterious translation from place to» place ends in 
his exit from the stage of the world. We must do 
Mr. Murray the justice to remark that before the 
affray he had not the slightest intention to spirit 
MAdhava away, and send him the round of the 
factories; but the severe wound which he had un¬ 
fortunately received in the melee, left the planter no 
choice, -if MAdhava had been allowed to remain at 
DurgAnagar after having been wounded, it would have 
been highly prejudicial to the interests of Mr. Murray, 
as the wound alone would have been sufficient proof 
of the affray; and if he had died in consequence oi 
the wound, in the course of a few days, the planter’s 
oaSe would have been more serious. Hence the 
necessity of kidnapping MAdhava away- The first 
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factory to whioh he was carried was ten or twelve 
mile^ distant, but here he Was not kept for more than 
twenty-four hours. The magistrate, believing, on the 
strength of the DArogA’s representations, that there 
had been no affray at all, and that the zemindar had 
hidden MAdhava in some secret place in order to get 
Mr. Murray into trouble, had issued orders on the 
zamindAr immediately to produce Madhava, on pain 
of heavy penalties. Though the zemindar was as 
innocent in the matter as the unborn babe, he was 
obliged to take measures for ascertaining the where¬ 
abouts of the planter’s captive. The police were also 
active - in the search, not so much in obedience to the 
magistrate’s orders as with a view to obtain illegal 
gratification from the party in whose custody the 
missing MAdhava might be found. The zamindAr’s 
spies and the chauTcidars of the ThAnA were forthwith 
set in motion, and they found out that the boat 
which oarried MAdhava on board had sailed towards 
KulAdaha. Chi this circumstance being known to 
the assistant planter, the wounded prisoner was sent 
to the next factory on the Bhagirathi named Serpada, 
which, though distant only a few miles from the 
former one, had the advantage of being situated in a 
different district, namely, Hooghly. But the spies and 
chouhidan followed the fugitive to that place; there¬ 
fore it became necessary to remove Madhava to some 
far-off factory in Eastern Bengal. The boat touched 
at several factories in the way, such as KrishnadhAm, 
RAdhAnagar, Chakradwipa, SArisamudra, at each of 
which places the prisoner was taken ashore and kept 
4 few hours, till he reached Maulaviganja, on the 
banka of the Ichhamati, the factory of which was 
determined to be bis prison- Poor Madhava. how 
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ever, had not long to live. In consequence of hia 
removal from place to place, his wound, which was 
atterly neglected, festered, and scarcely had he been 
landed at the ghat of the planter at Maulaviganja, 
when he died. His remains were neither burnt nor 
buried, but were simply thrown at night into the 
river, which carried them to the Bay of Bengal. 
Such was tho end of M&dhava, the victim of the 
planter’s cupidity. 

It was after a long time that the news of 
M&dhava’s death reached his family at Durg&nagar. 
Immediately after the conclusion of the affray, his 
wife and mother supposed that he had been carried 
along with the other captives to the factory at 
Nildingd; but vrhen all returned excepting Madhava, 
their grief knew no bounds. Consumed with grief, 
they waited day after day, and week after week, 
and yet no tidings came of the object of '"heir 
affection. Malati wept by day and by night. She 
broke her silver ornaments and cast them aside; 
she often dashed her head against the floor through 
despair; she scarcely ate or drank anything. The 
mother of Madhava became almost mad with despair. 
She became ten times more furious than ever: it 
was impossible for any human being to approach 
her. At last a chance traveller announced in the 
village the news of Madhava’s death. We will not 
attempt to describe the state into which the women 
were thrown on hearing the melancholy tidings. 
Sudh&mukhi became insane, and hung herself one 
night on one of the bamboo rafters of her sleeping 
hut. Kidambini went to her late husband’s relatives, 
who were not unwilling to support her. M&l» t; 
sold off the huts and everything else she bad, and, 
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taking her son Yadaya with her, came to Tfo n. 
chanptir and took up her abode with her brother. 
Govinda was ill able to support his sister and her 
son. Nor was it necessary. By selling her late 
husband’s property she had got about one hundred 
rupees, with part of which she traded, and part she 
lent out on heavy interest. The trade which she 
carried on was this. She bought paddy, turned it 
into rice, and sold it. The proceeds of this little 
trade, together with the interest of the money lent 
out, were sufficient to supply her wants and those 
of her son. The boy was also able in a short time 
to earn a little money, about a shilling a month, by 
tending the cows of neighbours and by gathering 
cow-dung every day, which Malati turned into cakes 
and sold as fuel. 

As in the course of this narrative we shall not 
have occasion to mention the name of Nava Krishna 
Banerjea, the, zamindar of Durgtinagar, we may 
remark once for all that, though often opposed by 
the indigo-planter of Nildauga in his honest 
endeavours to protect his tenants and to ameliorate 
their condition, his exertions were crowned with 
complete success; and there is no name in the long 
roll of the zamindars of Bengal which stands higher 
for philanthropy, liberality, uprightness of conduct, 
and public spirit than the honoured name of Nava 
Krishna Banerjea. Concerning Mr. Murray, of 
whom the reader will not hear again, we may state 
that the Bob Roy principle which he adopted 
"the simple plan that they should take who^ have 
the power, and frhey should keep who can . did 
him little good. His oppression created universal 
disaffection Among the peasantry, and produced an 
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outbreak some years afterwardsj and he had sr- 
completely mismanaged affairs that the Bengal 
indigo concern, of whom he was a servant, were 
obliged to shat up shop and sell the factory to the 
highest bidder. 


CHAPTER LV. 


THI LARES AND THE PENATES. 

tTiJl, Oerea, hail, by thee from fertile ground 

Swift tpringl the oom, and plenty flow* around. 

KaUimaeho*. 

The reader will probably remember that, before 
speaking of the affairs of poor Madhava and the 
indigo-planter of Durganagar, we left our hero re¬ 
constructing the big hut which had been reduced to 
ashes. A peasant's cottage is not so easily built, 
or rather thatched in the present case, as the reader 
might suppose. One reason of the delay is that the 
materials cannot be had ready at hand; and even if 
they can be goi ready, the peasant has not the means 
to buy them. Bamboos could certainly be had at 
K&nchanpur, but they were dearer than in some 
villages ten or twelve miles off, where they were cheap 
because they were plentiful. Kalamanik had to go 
to one of these distant villages, select some bamboos 
in a plantation, cut them down, and bring them to 
K&nchanpur; but as there were no roads for carts, 
the bamboos bad to be brought on the backs of 
bullocks, and one bullock could hardly carry more 
than four long and stout bamboos. But the bamboos 
thus brought were not fit to be used ^ immediately. 
It is always advisable to season them by keeping 
them some time soaked in water. The bamboos were 
therefore thrown into the tank near Govinda a ouae 
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After they had lain for some days in water, they 
were taken up ; some of them were cut for posts, 
and others were split and smoothed and turned into 
laths. Then the palmyra trees had to be cut, sawn, 
and smoothed for beams and rafters. Ropes and 
strings could certainly be purchased, if not at Kan- 
chanpur at least in Vardhamana, but that would be. 
too expensive for the poor family; K/tlamanik and 
Govinda had, therefore, to spin them, by a reel of 
the primitive type called tfhera, from the hemp which 
grew in their fields. Then again the paddy-straw, 
which was in the stack, and which was the food of 
the cows, was not fit to be used for thatching pur¬ 
poses unless it had been subjected to some process. 
The bundles were all loosened: bullocks, strung 
together in a line and tied to a post in the centre of 
the yard, were made to tread upon them in order, 
to remove from the straw any grain of paddy that 
might not have been thrashed out; ^pd then the 
whole was tied again in long bundles of picked straw 
called lo(. Day after day, week after week, did Kala- 
m&nik work incessantly at the thatching of their hut; 
and when the madhachd (the ridge of the thatch) 
was laid on, their joy was as great as that of the 
Jews when they saw the completion of the temple 
of Solomon. 

The hut thus thatched was not used for human 
habitation without the performance of Borne religious 
ceremony. Uneducated and poor as KAlam&nik and 
Govinda were, they had, like most Hindu peasants, 
a deep sense of religion. No new house, or an old 
one rebuilt, is in Bengal used without a religious 
ceremony. The Lares and the : Penates had to be 
invoked and reinstated in their former seats. Besides. 
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the case of the hut of which we are speaking was a 
peculiar one. It had been reduced to ashes by 
Brahm&, the god of fire; and though they knew that 
the act had been perpetrated by the orders of the 
wicked zamindar, it was looked upon by the superstitious 
family aa a judgment from heaven. There were, 
therefore, especial reasons for consecrating it. When 
the last wisp of straw was put on the madkacha, and 
everything was complete, Raindhan Misri, the family 
priest, held within its walls a solemn service, repeated 
mantras, and invoked Oanesa and the fire deities 
But the deity chiefly worshipped on this occasion 
was Lakshmi, the goddess of prosperity, the Demelor 
of the Hindu Pantheon, whom Vishnu had obtained 
at the churning of the ocean. There is not a single 
Hindu family in all Bengal, however poor, which does 
aot regard this goddess with peculiar veneration. She 
is the Lar familiaris of Bengali Hindu houses; all 
prosperity in life is owing to her auspicious influence, 
The favour of Lakshmi makes a man rich, her dis¬ 
favour makes him poor. When a household is in 
affluent circumstances, Lakshmi is said to have taken 
up her abode in it; and when it is reduced to poverty, 
it is said to be Lakshmi-chhadd —that is, deserted by 
Lakshmi. Hence she is worshipped in every house. 
She is usually represented as a handsome young lady, 
painted yellow, sitting on a water-lily. But it is not 
in this form that she is worshipped in every Hindu 
household, and especially in every Hindu peasan s 
household. Her more common symbol is a corn- 
measure, called katha, painted with red- ea , 6 

with paddy, adorned with a garland o owers, 

covered with a white cloth, and encompasse wi 
a number of cowrie shells- This is the pa a um o 
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ft Hindi* household’s prosperity—it is the Bengal* 
riiiyat's most sacred symbol. . 

Alter the religious ceremony was over, a fe"' 
Brahmans were feasted—three, I think, was the 
number, as Govinda was too poor to entertain more— 
and presented with a little money called dahshina. A 
few friends and relations were also feasted, and thus the 
feast of dedication was over. After this the hut was 
used for household purposes. 

People may call this fetichism if they choose, but 
it is impossible not to have respect for that deep 
religiousness which underlies the Hindu character 
even in a common Hindu peasant. Though the rites 
are superstitious, they are not meaningless; they 
indicate the existence of an essentially noble and 
supersensual sentiment; they show that, even in an 
uneducated peasant, there is something which could 
not have been either inherited or developed from a 
monkey; they are an acknowledgment that human 
happiness is dependant on the smiles of an unseen 
power, and that all prosperity flows from the bounti¬ 
ful Author of all Good. 



CHAPTER LVL 

A GALA BAT. 

Therefore sacrifice they onto their net, 

And burn inoense unto their drag; 

Because by them their portion is fat, 

And their meat plenteous. 

Habakkuk. 

It WAS in} the sonny month of Chaitra (half of March 
and half of April) that all the artizans of Kiin- 
ohanpur had their day of worship and festivity. 
This was the pujd of Visvakarma, the World-maker, 
the Hephaistos of the Hindu Pantheon, the patron of 
arts and manufactures in the holy land of Bharata. 
The celebration, like all Hindu pujds, was partly 
religions and partly social. On that day the sound 
of the hammer, which is never still, was not heard 
in the village, nor did any of the artizan class pursue 
their ordinary avocations. It was the yearly Sabbath 
of Bengali artizans. Visvakarm&, the engineer of the 
celestials, is represented by the figure of a man 
painted white, having three eyes, wearing on his 
head a crown, a necklace of gold, and bangles on 
his wrists, and holding a club in his right han . 
But the image is seldom made, its place being sup 
plied fey the implements and tools in the various 
departments of mechanical labour. Every peasan , 
every artisan, worships the tools of his trade m » 

°wn bowse. 
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On that day Govinda set up in a corner of hiS 
house the plough, the hoe, the sickle, and other 
implements of husbandry; Nanda, his hammer, his 
anvil, and his bellows; Kapila, his axe, his wedge, 
his inclined plane; Chatura, his razors, his basin, 
and the sharp instruments for paring off the nails, 
Bokdrdm, his loom and shuttle; the fisherman, his 
nets, his rods, and lines; the oilman, his oil-mill; 
the potter, his wheel; the mason, his trowel and 
plumb-line; the shoemaker, his awl; the washer- 
man, his beetle, his mallet, and his ironing instru- 
ment—they all washed and cleaned these implements, 
and set them apart for the day from ordinary use. 
The worshippers themselves, after performing their 
ablutions in the.village tanks, were dressed in their 
holiday’s best. The religious part of the ceremony 
was soon over. The prayers recited by the Brah- 
manas expressed not only gratitude for past favours, 
but a desire for future ones. It is superfluous to 
remark that the implements of handicraft, which are 
set apart for the day and presented with flowers and 
offerings, are not themselves worshipped; and the 
best proof of this is found in the fact that those 
implements are not regarded with any degree of 
reverence on other days. The great Architect of 
the Universe, the Master Mason, is worshipped by 
these simple artificers without any other visible repre¬ 
sentations than the symbols of the arts; and we 
cannot but think that this periodical and public 
acknowledgment of the Creator by the working 
olasses of Bengal is to be infinitely preferred to the 
absorbing- secularism and practical atheism of the 
proletariat of'some of the countries of Europe. 

The religious ceremony is followed by festivity. 
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That day, the blacksmith, the carpenter, the weaver, 
the barber, the husbandman, eat better dinners 
than perhaps on any other day in the year. Nor 
does each one selfishly eat his own dinner by himself. 
The richer artizans give feasts to their poorer brethren 
of the same craft. Though the system of caste 
does not allow a blacksmith to dine with a car¬ 
penter, it does not seem to us to impede the flow 
of brotherly kindliness between members of two 
different guilds. There is no country in the world 
where the spirit of caste is not to be found in some 
shape or other. In India, caste is practically based 
on occupations, people who pursue the same trade 
forming one caste by themselves; in England, it is 
based chiefly on money, the richer class forming the 
Brahmanas, aud the poorer, the Ohanddlas of English 
society. In its practical working, though not in its 
theory, the Indian system of caste is hardly worse 
than the English system. In England, though a rich 
goldsmith dines with a rich cotton spinner, he does 
not admit to his table a very poor member of his 
own guild; in India, a rich goldsmith does not dine 
in the company of a rich cotton-spinner, but cheer¬ 
fully admits to his table a very poor goldsmith. In 
our opinion, this particular phase of the English 
system of caste is a great deal worse than that of 
the Hindu system. 

The feast over, the peasants and the artizans 
betake themselves to all sorts of amusements. As 
on the occasion of the Nav&nna, or the new rice, 
they engage at this festival in all sorts of sports; 
they play at hafa-gudu; they angle in the tanks; 
they play at guli-ddnddj they shuffle cards; ey 
sing songs, accompanied with instrumental music; 
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they form themselves into companies in different 
paints of the Tillage, and sit, and smoke, and talk, 
under trees, on matters affecting their craft, or tel) 
stories, of which, like all simple men, they are 

immensely fond. 


CHAPTER LVII. 

KALAMANIK. 


In the dust he fell i 
go nourished long in some well-watered spot, 

Crowned with green bougliB, the smooth-skinned poplar f«l>» 
Doomed by the builder to supply with wheels 
Some splendid ohariot, on. the bank it lies 
A lifeless trunk, to paroh in summer airs. 

Homer. 


Thb reader might have inferred from what we said 
in a previous chapter that ever since the time 
when T Oflamanilr incurred the zamindar’s displeasure, 
he had been meditating on some dark design, and 
with this view had been visiting the villages round 
about Kanchanpur. As he never fully disclosed 
his mind to anyone, it is impossible to ascertain 
the exact nature of that design, whether it was an 
intended personal attack on the zamindar himself, 
or some scheme of daring robbery in the zamindaPa 
house. But whatever its nature might have been, 
the hand of Fate prevented him from accomplishing 


hia object. . . „„„ 

Jaya CMnd R&ya Chaudun was seated one 

morning in his cutcherry when BhiiM Rota, e 
leader of his club-men, approached him and made 
him obeisance. Jaya CMnd said Yon soem 
be a worthless fellow, Bhime; yon have no een 
able to do anything with that wicked fool K^a- 
minfit, who Ms defied my authority, and who 
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seems to be sowing the seeds of disaffection among 
my 'tenants' not only of this village, but of all the 
villages round about. Can’t you get rid of him?” 

Bhim. “ O Incarnation of Justice! had I only 
known that such was your honour’s wish, Mother 
Barth would long ago have been rid of him.” 

Jaya Ohand. “ But did yon not know that 
that was my wish ? I have hardly pleasure in any¬ 
thing so long as that fellow walks about at large. 
He will do an infinite deal of mischief if he is not 
arrested in his course.” 

Bhim. “ I thought your worship wished merely 
that that fellow should be beaten. But if I had 
known that the Incarnation of Justice wanted to get 
rid of him altogether, the deed would have been 
accomplished long ago. What cannot Bhim Sardar 
do if ordered by your honour? Order me to bring 
the milk of a tigress, and I shall do it. Give but 
the word, and Kalamanik’s head will be brought 
this instant.” 

Jaya Ohmid. " I do not want that exactly; but 
I wish the thing to be done without noise.” 

Bhim. “It will be done to-day, Khodawand.” 

So saying, Bhim& Kotal went away from the 
cutcherry, consulted the zamindar’s goindas, or spies, 
—for he maintained a regular system of espionage— 
as to the movements of Kalam&nik in the evenings, 
and accordingly adopted measures. 

It was evening when Kalamanik left the village 
of KAdrd, just four miles to the north-east of Kan- 
chanpur, whither he tiad gone in the course of the 
day, for reasons known, only to himself. The cows 
had all come home from the meadows, on which the 
•hades of evening were fast descending. The tract 
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^ a * d Kfechanpur w4s a 

P &ii k S- °L #hlch 13 t0 be fou ^ ^ many 
Vattihamnna district. It was one vast 

paddt-fifdd,interrupted by n0 hamlet or village, 
the 'y'ly objects which disturbed the monotony of 
neve^eridSng paddy were a tank here and there, 
and tel aM&tha tree ,on its embankments. The 
peasants of KMr& told Kalaindnik that he should 
spend the night with them, as night had already 
covered the plains, and there were no intervening 
villages. _ But Kalamdnik would not be dissuaded 
from setting out. Conscious of his own immense 
strength, and naturally foolhardy, he laughed at the 
idea of tccthicils attacking him in the way. ^Vrapping 
his bathing towel round his dhuti on his waist, with 
his thick bamboo club in his right hand, he plunged 
into the encompassing darkness. There was no road, 
the path lay over paddy fields from which the harvest 
had been rec&itly gathered. He went on rapidly, 
with giant-like strides. lie met with no human 
being on the solitary plums, the birds even had taken 
shelter on trees which skirt the villages; and except¬ 
ing the chirping of the grasshoppers and the occa¬ 
sional flight of some belated night-bird, there was 
no sign of life in the darkened plain. He had pro¬ 
ceeded more than a mile when the moon emerged 
from the horizon, and shot forth her friendly beams. 
KdlamAnik walked faster and faster. There was no 
fean ,ijr his dauntless breast. He had now nearly 
come half the way where there was a large tank. 
Covered frith aquatic plants, and a tall asvatha tree. 
At the foot' of the tree K&lamanik descried from a 
disthnbe^ through the moonlight, the figure of a 
humditt being in a standing posture.' As the nearest 
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villages, on all aides round, were about two miles 
distant from the spot, he wondered who jbhat person 
oould be; but as he considered himself more than a 
match for half-a-dozen men, he fearlessly went on 
his way. No sooner had KAlamAnik gone within 
about twenty yards of the tree, whioh lay in his 
path, than he heard the voice of BhimA Kot&l accost¬ 
ing him in the following style—“Welcome, brother 
KAlamAnik! welcome! We have been waiting for 
you for a long time.” KAlam&nik, nothing daunted, 
said —“ So, Bhime, yon have come here to meet your 
doom; '' and with that he sprang forward like a 
tiger and made Bhima's shoulder feel the weight of 
hia Herculean club. In a moment BhimA fell down, 
and lay sprawling on the ground. Before KAlamAnik 
could give a second blow, he found himself sur¬ 
rounded by about a dozen club-men, who had been 
sitting on the water's edge. Dire was the conflict. 
Kalamanik maintained the struggle with superhuman 
valour, wounding many of his assailants. Victory 
for a long time hung in the balance, when Bhima 
got up from the ground, and joined his comrades. 
A thump of Bhima's club brought K&lam&nik to the 
ground; and as he lay stretched, like a palmyra tree 
felled by the woodman's axe, the lathidls belaboured 
him with their clubs till KAlamAnik was no more. 
As the club-men had, by anticipation, brought two 
Hoes with them, they dug a trench on the side of the 
tank, threw in it the corpse of KAlamAnik, and 
covered it up with arth and turf. For three days 
np one at Khnchanpur knew of the fate of KAlamAnik. 
In the fourth day some passfers-by saw the remnants 
jf a dead body lying on the side of the tank half¬ 
way bstween KAnchaupur and |£AdrA. . The grave 
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ha4 been dug open by jackals, and the corpse hall 
devoured; but it was not impossible for those who 
knew K&lam6nik to make out that they were his 
remains. Through the influence of Jaya Chand the 
affair was hushed up, and as the hands of the police 
officers were well oiled, no report on the subject was 
sent to the magistrate of the district. 



CHAPTER LVII1. 

TOT PANCHAM. 


They covet fields, and take them by violence; 

And houses, and takd them away; 

So they oppress a man and his house, 

Even a man and his heritage. 

UicaK 


Ohs day about noon, when Govinda was washing 
his feet in the tank adjoining his 4 house, after 
returning from the field, a paper was put into his 
hands by one of the peons of Jaya Ch&nd R&ya 
Chaudhuri. The purport of the paper was a demand 
for some ninety rupees and odd, -being the amount 
due to the zamindar on account of arrears of the 
rent of the fields which he cultivated. The paper 
also contained a jama mtisil bdki, a statement which 
exhibited the grounds on which the demand was 
made. Govinda was thunderstruck. To make use 


of'an expressive saying in Bengali, "his hands and 
feet entered into his stomach ” through fear. “ I 


am in arrears,” said Govinda to himself, “ to the 
ssmind&r^ and in arrears to the amount of ninety 
takda / 0 gods! what is this? Am I awake or 

am I dreaming ? Surely the paper is not intended 
-for me. But sure enough my name - is bn it. Have 
$ pot paid every payasd of the rent? 0. god^, how 
can ye allow such injustice to be perpetrated on 
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| The fact is, that when the zaminddr gave orders 
to fBhimi Kotfil to bum the big hut of Govinda, it 
waj& not with a view merely to bum the hut itself, 
an® thus infli ct on him the loss of property, but 
chiefly with a view to reduce to aches those receipts 
which the aamindar had given him on the payments 
of rents; and now that those receipts had been 
destroyed, Govinda was entirely at the mercy of 
his landlord. And Jay a Oh&nd was determined to 
stretoh to the utmost those vast powers with which 
the law had invested him for the ruin of Govinda. 

There were two Regulations in the Revenue Code, 
which Jtgre the dread of every raiyat in the country. 
Thoa£S’Were the Haptam (or the seventh), and Pancham 
fifth), so-called from the numbers those 
Rdgmations bore in the Fiscal Code. The one was 
Regulation VII. of 1799; and the other was Regu- 
lataO?: V. of 1812. The former Regulation em¬ 
powered landholders summarily to arrest and to 


imprison any tenant who was a defaulter, or was 
supposed to be a defaulter; and the latter empowered 
theih to distrain and sell off to the highest bidder 
the $ property of a r&iyat who was a defaulter, or 
who was supposed to be one. The object which 
Government had in giving such extraordinary powers 
to -landholders was to enable them to realise their 
rente , regularly, and transmit them punctually to 
the public exchequer; but, in consulting its own 
intermit, the Government virtually consigned the 
entire peasantry of Bengal to the tender mercies of 
a moat cruel and rapacious aristooraoy. Happily, a 
more enlightened and humane legislation has taken 
away from the code those iniquitous regulations; 
but it b worthy of note that, for half-a-century, • 
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those*horrible engines of oppression were allowed, 
by a Government calling itself Christian, to grind 
to the dust many millions of probably the most 
peaceful people upon earth. 

Govinda was not in arrears to the amount of 
even a farthing. To Golak Podd&r, the money¬ 
lender, he owed- a considerable sum, but to the 
ssamind&r nothing. He knew the nature of the 
beast, and therefore took great care not to fall 
within his clutches. But Govinda had reckoned 
without his host. It mattered nothing to Jaya 
CMnd, though a tenant whom he wanted to ruin 
had paid up his rent; it was not difficult “for him 
to make the tenant out to be a defaulter by the 
arts of chicanery, perjury, and forgery, in which he 
was so great an adept. And in the case of Govinda 
it was the easiest thing in the world, as all his 
receipts had been destroyed. 

- The property of Govinda was attached; his crops 
In the field, now ready for the sickle, his mardi of 
paddy in the yard of his house, his cows, and all 
his personal property, were attached by a process 
of law. On the sixth day after the attachment, the 
pho(foth-dmin, or Sale Commissioner, who was en¬ 
titled to a commission of ten per cent, on the 
amount of money realised by the sale, gave notice 
of the sale of Govinda's property, fixing the day 
and the. hour of the day. The terrible Pancham 
just left one little loop-hole for the escape of the 
Kdotimj but that lay beyond Govinda's power. It 
provides that a tenant whose property has been 
attaehed, may, within five days, enter into a bond 
before the Collector or Sale Commissioner, with 
•good security, binding himself to institute a sum- 
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•tnaiy suit, within fifteen days from’the date of the 
bond, for the trial of the demand, and to pay 
whatever sum may be adjudged to be due, with 
interest. But where was this “good security” to 
be igot ? Govinda tried all Kanchanpur, but none 
was forthcoming. 

At last the terrible day of the sale arrived. 
Govinda’s crops of paddy, and sugar-cane, and 
other products, his store of paddy in the house, his 
cows, were all knocked down by the hammer of the 
ruthless phodosh-dmin. All his personal property 
was also knocked down. But the proceeds of the 
sale had not yet come up to the zamindar’s demand, 
plus the commission of the sale-officer. It was given 
out that there was valuable property with the women 
and children, who had shut themseives up in one 
compartment of the recently rebuilt big hut. With 
the help of a police officer, who was in readiness, the 
door was -broken open, amid the shrieks of the 
women and children. All the brass vessels were 
taken possession of, and put up to auction. The maw 
of law Was now satisfied, and our hero was comnletelj 
ruined. 



CHAPTER LDL 

THJ EAIYATb’ MAGNA CHART A. 

> 4 peasantry, their oouatry’i pride. 

Th» iMsrritd VtOagt, 

Thb year 1859 witnessed a great ohange in the 
status of the Bengal r&iyat. Act X. of that year 
is justly regarded as the Magna Oharta of the 
peasantry of Bengal; and though, owing -to causes 
inherent in the r&iyat himself, namely, his ignorance 
and the consequent want of spirit, that celebrated 
piece of legislation has not done him all the good 
it is calculated to do, it must be admitted that it 
has effected his legal emancipation. 

Anyone that has paid attention to the subject 
of the tenure of land i Q Bengal can hardly deny 
that that tenure is based on the right of labour. 
Be who clears the land of jungle becomes its owner. 
It is true he pays a certain share of his profits to 
Government, .or to the zamind&r, who is usually a 
collector of tax appointed by Government j never¬ 
theless the right of ownership lies with the dearer 
of the jungle and the occupant of the soil This 
theory .underlies all legislation on land- in * this 
-oountry. It is implied in- the protection given to 
casual oooupanW and in the right with whioh the 
-law invest* an occupant for a certain period, to keep 
josse&eioa. of the'land on the payment of » cus- 
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mmtutf- teat The zamindar, on the other hand, 
practically regards himself as the owner; and hence 
there f has been, ever since the effecting of the 
Permanent Settlement, a perpetual struggle between 
the r$yat and the za mi nd&r, the one insisting on the 
payment of a fixed rent, and the other endeavouring 
to enhance that rent under all sorts of pretexts. 

But periodical enhancement of rent was not the 
only hardship to which the Bengal raiyat was sub¬ 
jected. Cesses, called abwabs, of various sorts were 
levied, thongh not authorised by law. The celebration 
of the marriage of the zamindar’s son or daughter, 
or of the rdiyat’s son or daughter, the performance 
by the zamind&r of a puja or religious ceremony, or 
the observance of the thousand-and-one social customs 


of the land—all these were taken advantage of by 
the landlord to exact money from the raiyat. The 
number of these abwabs was, and, we are afraid, 


still is in gpme parts of the country, so great that 
the amount of money extorted in this illegal way 
far, exceeded in many oases the rent justly due for 
the occupation of the soil. 

But this was not all. The zamindar was armed 


by law with extraordinary powers, which placed the 
raiyat entirely at his mercy. One act allowed him 
to let the rent accumulate till it became so heavy 
that the rfiiyat was unable to pay it, and was con¬ 
sequently ruined.' Another law allowed him to dis¬ 
train, merely on his own declaration that the rfiiyat 
intended 1 to Abscond. And a third law empowered 
him -tO 'bQJtftpel the r&iyat’s attendance at his cut- 
cherry, endto flog him almost to death. These two 
last Acts, usually called the pancham and the haptam, 
spread ruin end desolation throughout the country. 
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From this terrible oppression Act X., of 1855, 
delivered the Bengal r&iyat. That Act, passed 
through the exertions chiefly of Mr. Edward Currie 
and Sir Frederick Halliday, abrogated the hated 
fancham and haptam. It declared that any raiyat 
Who has occupied land for more than twenty years 
oan never have his rent enhanced. It declared that 
a r&iyat, who has occupied land for more than twel ve 
years, is entitled to receive a lease at a fair and 
equitable rate; and any enhancement of rent that 
is to be made, is to be made on certain conditions. 
It ruled that no enhancement can be made without 
a year's previous notice, with a view to enable the 
r&iyat to contest his liability. It made it com¬ 
pulsory on the zamindar to give a receipt for the 
tent he receives. And lastly, it declared the exac¬ 
tion of abwabs to be a punishable offence. 

Such were the provisions of Act X., of 1859. 
If this act had been passed a few months earlier, 
(jfovinda would not have bteen ruined; but as the 
haptam and the pancham had their full swing, hie 
property was sold to the highest bidder. Govinda 
was now perhaps in a more helpless state than at 
the time when his homestead was reduced to ashes 
by the orders of the zamind&r. He had hardly 
recovered from the effects of that conflagration 
when he was plunged into fresh distress. Though 
his homestead was standing, he was rendered penni 
less. Inexpressible was his grief, when, the morn¬ 
ing after the sale, he saw his house stripped, not 
only of the oomforts of life—if a Bengal peasant 
can be said, to have any comforts at all — but 
even of its necessaries. As Govinda was some 
what undemonstrative in his nature, he did not 
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give|rent to extravagant expressions of grief.’ He 
■imply sat down on his haunches, and, crossing 
his |rms on his knees, rested his head upon them, 
and silently wept bitter tears. The women, how’ 
ever, were not so quiet in their demonstrations of 
grief; They imprecated the wrath of the gods on 
the bead of the zamindar, poured maledictions not only 
on him, but on his ancestors up to the fourteenth 
generation. They cursed the very gods themselves 
for taking pleasure in heaping calamity upon calamity 
on poor people Jike themselves; they violently struck 
their foreheads with the palms of their hands, and 
exclaimed, “ Oh, Vidhata! why did you write all 
this on our foreheads ? ” 

G-ovinda, however, had no leisure to indulge in 
unavailing grief. He had to feed several hungry 
months, which, like the daughters of the horse-leech, 
were continually crying, “Give, give!” The wants 
of his family roused him from his momentary stupor, 
and impelled him to adopt every means in his power 
for the support of his wife and children. Of means 
he had scarcely any. He had, in fact, nothing to 
fall back upon except the good-will of the ever 
ready Golak Podd&r, the money-lender. Golak 
kindly came to his rescue, and Shylock though he 
was, he was so greatly affected at Govinda's pitiable 
situation, that, on this occasion, he lent him money 
on less interest than formerly. It took Govinda, 
however, a long time to be restored to the state in 
which he had been before the panchann and the 
haptam were brought to bear upon him. The debt 
pressed upon him heavily; and it was not till nine 
or ten years had elapsed after the auction that he 
Was able to pay off the debt. The!history of those 
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tea y«&rs, as it was a history of silent sobering and 
self-denial; I shall not hero rooonnt j, thus muoh I 
may state, that when he paid his last instalment 
to the mahdjan, he celebrated the' event by giving 
• feast to his friends and relatives. 


CHAPTER LX. 

THE EPIDEMIC. 

With his breath he draws, 

* A plague into his blood ; and cannot use 
Life’fl neoessary means, but he must die. 

The Task . 

W* have seen in the last chapter that Govinda 
gradually extricated himself out of the wretched plight 
to which he had been reduced by the zemindar. It 
now seemed as if the cloud of adversity had been 
dissipated for ever, and as if Govinda was destined 
to pass the evening of his life in peace and prosperity. 
But Providence had determined otherwise. In the 
year 1870, K&achanpur was visited by a terrible 
epidemic. That dreadful plague had years before 
manifested itself amid the marshes of the district of 
Jessore; -and year after year it had been marching 
westwards, not only decimating the population, but 
depopulating entire villages and reducing them to 
jungles, the abode of the hyena and the tiger. It 
Crossed the Bh&girathi, and fell upon the towns and 
villages- pleasantly situated on its right bank, and 
hurried tp untimely graves thousands of the popula¬ 
tion. It Bhowed itself in the form of a wasting fever, 
which no medicines conld allay. The demon of the 
epidemic, stalked from village to village, from district 
to district; and its ghastly form spread dismay and 
coniitdnaj&igu wherever it went. Of the origin of this 
1 r - 2 b 
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“scourge of God/' no rational account could be given.* 
Some‘people ascribed it to the rank vegetation with 
which the villages had been covered; others to the 
accumulated filth of centuries; and others still, to the 
checking of drainage by the laying on of the iron 
road. But, whatever the cause, there could be no 
question but that the epidemic carried off a large 
per centage of the population. 

Bast Burdwan had always been regarded as one 
of the healthiest districts in the country. The dry¬ 
ness of its soil, its comparative elevation, its proximity 
.to that long range of hills which, under various names, 
stretches from one end of the Indian peninsula to 
the other, its freedom from rank vegetation, its want 
of stagnant pools and stagnant marshes, and its 
thorough cultivation, made it a delightful garden; 
and so salubrious waa its air, and so medicinal 
its waters, that people from Calcutta and the eastern 
districts repaired to Burdwan as to a sanatorium. 
But all this was now changed. The malignant genius 
of the epidemic entered the district, and infected its 
air, and poisoned its waters, and the smiling plains 
of Burdwan were converted into scenes of suffering 
and desolation. When the first case of epidemic 
fever occurred at Kanchanpur, its inhabitants were 
fill ed with dismay, and though the case did not prove 
fatal, the oonstemation of the people did not diminish. 
The fever went from one end of the village to the 
other, killing Bpme people, and reducing others to 
skeletons. . GoVjpda had never seen so many people 
die village. Every day the solemn sound of 

« Hari) jtari bol 1 Hari bol I Hari! ” was heard in 
the streets, and announced to the terrified inhabitants 
the exit of their fellow-villagers from this transitory 
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sccnei The fire at the burning tanks* was not put 
out; v when the remains of one man were reduced 
to ashes, those of another were ready for cremation. 
The oldest inhabitant declared that he had never 
witnessed such a dreadful visitation. From nearly 
every house were heard the sounds of lamentation and 
weeping; and the people in the streets looked more 
like ghosts than human beings clothed in flesh and 
blood. The physicians of the village, who followed 
the ancient Hindu method of medicine, were powerless. 
A benevolent Government was sending native prac¬ 
titioners of medicine, according to the European 
system, to the infected villages; and KAnohanpur 
was fortunate enough in getting one. A charitable 
dispensary was established in the village, at which 
quinine was dealt out' liberally. The native doctor 
was overwhelmed with work; he had no rest either 
by day or by night. Despite, however, his inde¬ 
fatigable exertions, the plague was not stayed. 

The unwelcome visitant did not for a long time 
enter the homestead of Govinda; and as the rage of 
the epidemic was evidently abating, he congratulated 
himself on his escape. But his mother, Sundari, 
always regarded these congratulations as ominous. 
She would sometimes say, “ Oh, my child, GovindaI 
don’t say we have escaped. If you say so, we 
are sure to be attacked.” Sundari proved a true 
prophetess. The epidemic fever was upon Govinda, 
and he lay prostrate for weeks. Other members of 
the family also got it, but they soon recovered. It 
waft now Sundari’s turn, and phd fell a victim The 
distress of the humble family at this calamitous event 
can be more easily imagined than described, especially 
as it took place at a time when Govinda himself had 
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hardly reg&ifted llifi strength. "Oh godis! ” cried lie 
in extreme agony, “ for What sill of mine are you 
punishing me' so severely ? What dreadful sin had 
I committed: in my former birth that you are visiting 
me with sttch terrible afflictions l Why do you not 
make an end of me once for all? Why torment 
me after this fashion? Why out my body, as it 
Were, into slices, and pnt salt into them ? Oh, Vid- 
hat4 ! didst thou write all this on my forehead ? Oh, 
my ‘mother 1 my dearest mother! who never didst 
rebuke me, wbo never didst speak to me angrily 
once in thy life; Oh, thou, the best of mothers, where 
art thou gone? Where art thou gone, leaving 
thy Govinda in this forlorn state ? ” Such were 
the exclamations uttered by Govinda on this sorrow¬ 
ful occasion. He wept rivers of tears, and dashed 
his head on the ground. All this may seem extrava¬ 
gant to the English reader; but it is to be remem¬ 
bered that in Bengal, as in all India, the parental 
filial affections are livelier and more intense 
tfrftn amongst the inhabitants of colder regions, and 
amongst nations who are not accustomed' to the 
peculiar joint-family system of the Hindus. 

Though Govinda’s grief was sharp and poignant, 
jfc soon subsided/ A firm belief in predestination 
-reconciles the Hindu to every event in life, however 
calamitous. It was so decreed by the gods, there 
fore it has happened—such was the thought that 
GiivindVa grief. For a whole month Govinda 
:!«*■ jmstaobnimg, and subjected himself ; to privations 
similar & thfcee which, he had endured at the time 
' ^eatlh The eaottrning ended with the 
of a 'reli^ooi &rpipoasy* ^Govinda, like 
Hindus and dutiful Hindu suns, per- 



(on|t6d' tilt ceremony with suitable pftmp. He gave 
to frery Brahman of the village a priestly fee of*four 
annas. He gave a feast to all his caste-men living 
at fE&Lnchanpur and in the surrounding villages. 
An<| lastly, he had to give both rice and pice to 
hundreds of poor men, beggars, and religious men- 
dicap ts, who on such occasions crowd to the housei 
of til classes of Hindus. All this entailed consider¬ 
able expense; and as Govinda’s exchequer was 
seldom solvent, he had again to consign himself to 
the tender mercies of the eternal blood-sucker, Golak 
Podd&r. The English reader may exclaim, “ Govinda 
must have been a fool to spend money on such 
an occasion, especially as he had no money/’ Fool 
or no fool, he had to spend it. Whether he had 
money or not is beside the point. Spend he must, 
whether he had it or not. The customs of the 
country, the laws of Hindu sooiety, the Hindu 
religion, all demand it. If Govinda had not made 
the usual presents and given the customary feasts,, 
he would have lowered himself in the estimation of 
his caste-men. He would have been black-balled. 
There was therefore no help for it. 




CHAPTER LXL 

THl END. 

Be calls for Famine, and the meagre fiend 
Blows mildew from between his shrivelled lips, 

And taints the golden ear. 

The Tatk. 

It is a trite saying that misfortunes never come singly; 
they always come in clusters. This was the case 
pre-eminently with our hero, Govinda S&manta. Wave 
succeeded wave; after he had recovered from the 
shock of one, another was ready to overwhelm him. 
He had hitherto nobly kept his head ab®ve the waters, 
right manfully riding upon every wave that came 
rolling upon him in never-ending succession. But 
his strength had been exhausted by repeated exer¬ 
tions, and no wonder he succumbed at last under the 
terrible calamity of 1878. 

Early in the beginning of that year the eagle eye 
of Sir George Campbell discovered from the watch- 
tower of Belvedere the approach of a formidable 
enemy in the north-western comer of the territories 
>ver which he bore Bway. He looked at the sky, 
«nd behold, it was brass. He looked at the earth, 
and behold, it was flint. With characteristic energy 
he blew the note of alarm. The Viceroy, Lord 
Northbrook, who had been taking repose on the 
3 neights of Simla, after the harassing labours of the 
preceding twelvemonth, left the hills, and hurried 
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to |the capital. Consultations were*held; accurst* 
acdbunta of the state of the country were called for: 
the probable magnitude and extent of the threatened 
fanzine were estimated; and wise plans were adopted 
for alleviating, if not entirely averting, the impending 
calamity. Day after day, week after week, month 
after month, millions of the population looked up 
anxiously to the skies, to discover a cloud of the 
size even of a man’s hand. But not a speck wa t 
seen in the blue canopy. The heavens had beer 
completely shut up. When there was no doubt that 
famine would be* sore in a part, at least, of Bengal 
the supreme and the local Governments made extra¬ 
ordinary exertions to store up food for starving 
millions. Never did any Government in the world 
act, in the face of a great calamity, with sucb 
promptitude, such presence of mind, such energy, 
such considerate benevolence, as the Government o 1 
Lord Northbrook. And yet it is a singular fact, tha' 
there are people in India, both Englishmen and 
natives, who thought that the famine was a hoax 
that it was “ got up ” by Sir George Campbell, and 
that the show was kept up by his able successor, Sn 
Richard Temple. Such people would have believed 
in the existence of the famine, only if they had seer 
myriads of the population die of starvation. The fact 
is, the paucity of deaths was owing, not to the slight 
character of the famine, but to the extraordinary 
energy of the Government, and to the splendid organ¬ 
ization of relief, which was due chiefly to the high 
administrative ability of Sir Richard Temple. 

Though the famine was not so sore in the district 
of Burdwan as it was . in Behar, the populatip* j 
suffered greatly from an insufficient harvest 
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Govinda’s fields' at Kincbanptir Sid not produce a 
fourth* of the usual animal crop. As he had no other 
means of support than the produce of his fields, he 
was in great distress. He had food for himself and 
his family for three months; what was he to do foi 
the remaining nine months f He could not get work 
at a day-labonrer in the village, as most of his fellow- 
rQlagers were in equal distress with himself. There 
tras therefore nothing left for him but to go to 
Burdwan, where M&har&j&h Maht&p Chfind Bah&dnr 
— the greatest landholder in Bengal — was with 
characteristic benevolence creating 'work for about 
two thousand labourers every day, with a view only 
to give them relief. It was with a heavy heart, and 
frith tears in his eyes, that Govinda left his home, 
and wended his way towards Burdwan. He had 
never in his life hired himself out as a day-labourer. 
He had always tilled his paternal acres, and lived 
apon their produce. Bat now, in mature life, he had 
to stoop to the degradation of becoming a ooolie. 
This thought dried up his life’s blood. Like other 
labourers, he cerflainly worked on the- M&har&j&h’a 
relief works, and got his daily wages. But the 
thought of his degradation haunted him by day and 
by night. It preyed upon his spirits. He wept day 
sad night ovpr his ■tfretched lot. His health visibly 
declined. He was reduced to a skeleton. His heart 
was broken. And one morning he was found dead 
ih his miserable hovel, far front Ms home and from 
these he loved; His son, on hearing the mournful 
news, hastened to Burdwan, pnt the: remains Of his 
father on the funeral pile, and reduced them to aa$ee- 
: Than leaf- GoVrnda delivered from’ all hik troubles. 
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GLOSSARY OF INDIAN TERMS. 


4.ibara-bhdt. —Literally, bachelor 1 * 
rice j. the dinners given to a man 
shortly before hie marriage. 

Alakta .—Lao ; leaves or flimsy 
paper saturated with lao. 

Xtnon.—The.prinoipel crop of rice; 
winter rioe. 

Anvra .—The Log-plum; Spondias 

* magnifera. 

Andarmahai .—Thegnner part of a 
boose; that is, the women's 
apartments. 


Annaprdsana .—The ceremony of 
giving rioe for food to an infant 
for the first time, generally per. 
formed when the ohild is six 
months did. 

AnArhalKojana .—Same as Aibam. 
ihat. ■» 


jlrha*.— A kind of pulse (Oytfam* 
, <*!«»)• 

Ajk&fr, A-so^t of oake made of 
■pphndedriss. 

^*weh«J^-Ceremonial unoleanness 


oottsequeat. cm * death in a 
*%^W9as teligiosa. 


jltapa. —Bioe of unboiled paddy,- 

Atkouriyd. — A ceremony so oallee 
from there being used in b 
tight sorts of fried pulse and 
cowries. 

Auksdld, or IhthMtdXd. —A t«n> 
porary hut raised for erpreasjnf 
the 1 juice of the augar-oand stole 
turning it into molasses. 

Aus.—Spring rioe; literally, ripen 
ing in a short time. 

Bdbld .—The babool tree (Adana » 
Arabioa). 

Bdgit.—A low-oaste Hindu. 

Bainehi .—A shrub and its trots 
(Flaoourtia sapida). 

Bahvia .—Mimusjips Elengi. 

Bdld .—Ornament tor the wrist. 

BandJva .—A friend. 

Bara-ghar .—The big room. 

Zarbati .—A sort of pulse (Embsln , 
basaal). ; 

Bari.— Little balls mads of insehec 
pulse, dried in the sun, and used • , 
in ourry, or fried separately. jy.Jt 

Bet.—Fiona indioa. 
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Sdtdtd.—A. light oaks of sugar. 

8sri.—A pair of toogs for taking 
down a pot from the hearth. 

SKdi. —Boiled rioe. 

Shujno .—Same as Annaprdsana. 

3Auto.—A ghost. 

dtvutanath .—Lord of ghosts i a 
name of the god Sira. 

Shutariya .—An expeller of ghosts 
from a person possessed i so 
exorcist. 

tibi .—A lady ; applied by Hindu 
especially to a European lady, 
Aidhatd, or Vidhdtd. — Purusha. 
The Creator. 

Siqha ,—About a third part of an 
acre. 

Sithuti .—A stinging plant (Tragia 
inrolnorata). 

Son ft_A sickle plaoed erect on a 

wooden frame for dropping. 

Soutt.—An ornament for the arm. 
Srahmadaitya .—A Brahman ghost. 
iurkundds. —A police oonstable. 
Jhddar. —A sheet or Scarf for the 
body. 

Jhandimandap. —.Literally the 

house of the goddess Chandi 
j**»r Dorga j but it usually means 
^.sitting-room in the outer yard 
jfyf a house. 

jh»ndrahdr .—An ornament for the 

faeok. 

Iharitdnwita. — Literally, the 
nectar of biography—a biogra¬ 
phical memoir ot*the Bengali^ 
(•former. Chaitanya, is so-called ';. 


Char ltd.—Spinning-wheeL 

Ohdsd. —Husbandman. 

Chatwdola .—A litter- used foj 
carrying a bridegroom or bride. 

Chhdlndtala. —An awning under 
which the marriage oeremony u 
performed. 

Chhari. —A stick. 

Ohhonchki. —A hodge-podge of 
vegetables. 

Ohhoto.bahu. — The wife of • 
younger brother. 

QMchinga ,.—Snake gourd (Trioho. 
santhes anguina). 

Chira .—Flattened rioe. 

Chongd .—A pieoo of bamboo, 
between two joints, used as » 
phial for oiL 

Dd. —Abill-hookj a husbandman', 
knife. 

0 

Dadhi. —Curds. 

Daivajna .—An astrologer. 

Hdl.—Pulse. 

Din. —Gift; presents. 

Danda. —The sixtieth part of one 
day and night, that is, twenty 
four minntes. 

Ddnda-guli .—The bat and ball use 1 
by Bengalis. 

Dhenki.~The pedal; instrument 
for husking corn. 

DM .—A sort of drum ; tom-tom 

Dhuti .—-The lower garment of » 
Bengali, usually a piece of olotb 
fire yards long, tod a yard 1 and » 
half broad. The dhuti of th» 
lower classes is shorter and nar¬ 
rower. 
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Dighi or dirghxbL —An oblong 
shallow pond. 

Dom.r-A. low oaste Hindu, espe- 
oially engaged in making basket* 
of wickerwork. 

IMU.—A litter for oonveying 
women ohiefly. 

Dwrgdpuja .—The annual celebra¬ 
tion of the worship of the 
goddess Durga. 

<3amasta .—Agent of a zamindir. 

Gdmchhd. —Bathing towel. 

Gaya aivatha. —A speoies of Fious 
oordifolia. 

Qhdt. —Landing-place of a tank or 
river. 

Ghatak.—A professional matoh. 
maker. 

QhaH. —Waterpot. 

Ghi .—Clarified butter. 

Ginni (Grihini). —ifouse-mothar. 

Godd. —A large baboon. 

Godhuli. —Literally, coin's dust, 
twilight ao-oalled, from oow* 
returning from the fields in the 
evening, and kioking up the dust. 

Gopdla. —Neatherd j a name of the 
god Krishna. 

Goidld. —Cow-house. 

Gotvdmi .—Literally the lord of 
oows, a spiritual direotor. 

Got .—An ornament for the waist. 

Gotama .—Founder of the Indian 
system of logic. 

<Jotr*.—Race, tribe. 

OWru.—-Spiritual director. 

Gurumahdtaya. —Sohoolmaster. 


! ’ — 

Edndi. —Earthen^ pot, ’generally 
used in cooking food. 

Edri .—The sweeper-oaste. 

Haridra. —Turmerio (Curcuma 
longa). 

Eari-lut. — Literally, Hari’i 
plunder, a ceremony at ohild- 
birth. 

Edt. —Market. 

Hdt .—The hand, 

Hdtd. —An iron ladle or spoon. 

Hdtchhari .—Striking on the palm 
of the hand by a oane. 

Edte .—In the hand. 

Eukd .—Smoking apparatus, hookah. 

Indra .—One of the Hindoo gods, 
king of Heaven. 

Jagajhampa. —A sort of drum, SO 
called from its sound. 

Jdm.—A tree and its fruit (Eu. 
genia jambos). 

Jhamp .—A mat-door, a screen 
made of palmyra leaves and split 
bamboo. 

Jhumko .—An ornament for the ear. 

Kabuhyat .—Counterpart to a p£t4, 
written agreement given by 
a raiyat to a zamindar, assenting 
to the conditions on whiob hr 
holds land. 

Kachu .—Arum indienm. 

/ 

KacKhouri. —Cutoherry, court-house, 

Kadmd.—^A kind of sweetmeat. 

'Kalam .—Reed for writing, owls, 
mus. 

Kalai. —A sort of poise. 

Kalasi .—A water-pot. 
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^IUVrobaoeo.bovl for the Loin. 

Kamddtva. —&od at love. 

EamartM. —Smithy. 

KortcM .—A bamboo twig. 

Kdnri .—A musical instrument in 
the form of § metallic plate, also 
the player an it. 

Kdnthala. — Jack tree and its trait. 

Kmnyd. —Daughter, bride. 

Kangd-Bampraddna. —The giving 
away of a daughter in marriage. 

Iftgxfia.—The forehead. 

Koronaya.—Reckoning by karis or 
shells. 


Pagti.nfa.—A tree end its fruit 
(Feagemia glabra). 

Kdri. —Cowries, small shells. 

ga^Jtktya.—God of war and of 
beauty. 

fit^s.—Siokle. 

Kdtdri. —A bill-hook, a hosband- 
Ojap's knife. 

sfc-r-A tree and its fruit (Te- 
ronia elephantinm). 

JPUW,—A measure of laud about 

" tour cubits square, or six feet 
*»*• - 

IfithdluSU. —Measurement of land. 

JEeefc#.—A physician. ' - 


Adyortka.—The highest Bodra 
.casts, (dm writer oaete. 
:;J59#4r~4 qwoiaa of <X*m ds 

"s 

j£^d^p«di>of cee^(Bfeote 

- !• 


ZbMm.—A kind of sweetmeat, 
literally, pounded fried paddy. 

KMgd *—A kind of sweetmeat. 

KMqmi .—Land rent. 

Khali, —Mustard oil-oake. 

Kkdri. —Chalk ; oohre. 

Khdt.—A bedstead with tester, 
frames and posts fog mosquito 
ourtains. 

Khtnki. —An ill-natured, snarling 
woman. 

Kholta .—A male infant. 

Khonrd. —Lame. 

Khud .—Broken rioe. 

Koddli, —Hoe; spade. 

Kvlin. —High in rank. 

Kuputra *—An unworthy sou. 

Kurul—Axe. 

Lagna. —AuspioiouS time, astrolo- 
gioally speeding. 

Ldkhrdj. —Rent-free land. 

LaJcthmi .— Goddess of wealth and 
beauty. 

Ldru. —Bweetmeat, especially is 
the shape of balls. 

Lawxnga-latd .—A soandent shrub 
(Limonia aoandens). 

Ltk hd-pard. —Reading and writing, 
eduoarion. 

LotA—A^raaa^, 

Maftarfr.—Writer ; clerk. 

JfaAd^a. r -g^qoljpa»ter. 

Mai.—-Silver rings fop the ankles 

Xdl. —Snaks-datoher, or charmer. 

'VrfUfer. -iftaistj dialer 
flowwa 
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, Muhammadan ghoat. 
forty veer*, or 80 lbs. 
iupois. 

• The goddoaa el 
•Oftkl 

6—Head-man of a Tillage. 
Mankafha. —Worldng of a nun (in 
arithpetio) in man. 

Jfantra;—Prayer j inoantation. 
^arat.—Storehouse of paddy. 
Uatil.-^-A toroh, usually made of 
rags soaked in oil. 

-4ft td.—A friend. 

Ifed.—-A kind of sweetmeat. 

Jfudi.—A grooer. 


PcUdsa .—Butea frondosa. » 

Pdlki .—A conveyance carried on 
the shoulders of four people, 
palanqueen. 

Pdnchan .—Bamboo stick. 

Panchanwn .—The Fire-faced, a 
god with five faces and fifteen 
eyes. 

Pdn. —Betel.leaf. 

Pandit .—A learned man. 

PmipKal .—An aqnatio plant and 
its fruit (Trapa bioomis). 

Papaya .—A tree and its trait 
(Carioa papaya). 

Piti. —Ornament for the ear. 


Uuya .—A species of pulse (Pha- 
seolus aureus), 
if uni,—Parohed rice. 

Ifurki .—Parohed rioe soaked in 
treaole. 

Hath.—Bing for the nose. 

Havdnma. —Literally, new rioe ; the 


Piti .—A document given by a 
zamimiar to a r%at specifying 
the conditions on whioh land is 
held. 

Patal .—A onoorbitaceone fruit 
(Triohosanthes dioica). 

Pitili .—A oake of molasses. 


• festival of first fruits. 

Hindi. —A large earthen vessel. 
Hipii, —A barber. 

Hipitni .—A barber's wife. 

Niti. —Night. 

Nomidar .—Sal ammoniac. 


Pithtili. —Sohool, sohool-honse. 
Pausha .—Half of Deoember and 
half of January. 

Pstn*.—A dirty female ghost. 
Phdlgun .—Half of February and 
half of Maroh. 


OfluL —One who cures persons pos. 

•eased, or bitten by serpent*. 
OH .—A kind of sw&tmeat, 


•Padre.—A clergyman; father. 
Head-dip**. 

-A. string of oral bSacb 



Phalli. —A tree and its fruit 
(Grewia Asiatioa). 

PAdnrd.—Misfortune or aomdeni 
as reoordad in a korosoopa. 
Phinri. —A subordinate p V* 
station. -- v 

PhdmHddr.—A oonstafalain oh*rfa,' 
of aphawi. 

Pkuthoim*— Friedpea* 
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Pimri.-^K low stool. 

Pithd .—Cake made of pounded rios. 

Pod. —Half-pound. 

Prahwa .—Eighth part of day and 
night, that is, three honre. 

Prajdpati. —Creator, the god that 
presides over marriages. 

Pwahita. —Priest. 

Bdiyat .—A cultivator. 

Rdkhdl. —Cowherd, shepherd. 

Rahtakamala .—The red water-lily 
(Nelumbium speoioBum). 

Rdmkhari .—A sort of chalk. 

Bangmasdl .—Bengal light. 

Rdrhi .—Belonging to the country 
of Barh, the districts on the 
western side of the river Bhagi- 
riathi. 

Rasanchauhi .—A sort of musioal 
instrument. 

Rasagolla .—A kind of sweetmeat. 

Rdnndma .—The zodiacal, or astro¬ 
nomical name of a person. 

Bdyabdghim .—A tigress, metapho¬ 
rically used for a termagant. 

Bithi .—A Hindu saint. 

Rohita .—Aspeoies of fish (Oyprinus 
dentioulatus). 

SdhdtlL' —Well-done! 

Badfopa .—The agricultural caste. 

fa European. 

Baksb-Wsc-'-Bpropeans. 

(Shorea robuata). 

8dniMr^Plnte j flute-player. 

Friend. 

Smif&kmtf* (—remale ghosts of 

faftlhfteh&n*. i' whftjieomplexion. 
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Bankshipta-tdra .—A treatise on 
Sanskrit Grammar, used fa 
Western Bengal. 

Sara. —A species of reed (Sacoba- 
rum sara). 

Sarddr-poro. —Senior soholars in a 
village sohool. 

Baresvati. —Goddess of wisdom. 

Sdri. — A pieoe of doth about fiv» 
yards long and one yard broad, 
worn by women. 

Sarkdr. —An agent; a writer. 

BaruchakU .—A thin sort of oake 
made of pounded rioe. 

Satya-yuga. —The true or golden 
age. 

Satranja. —A coarse Indian ootton 
carpet. 

Sayyatoldni. —Fee exacted by the 
friends of the bride from the 
friends of the bridegroom in the 
Vasarghar. 

Be r.^—One pound avoirdupois. 

Ssrkashd .—Working of a sum in 
fers. 

Sidd. —A gift of rioe, pulse, vege¬ 
tables, oil, &o. 

Sil.—Ourry-stone. 

Siva .—A Hindu god. 

Skandakdtd. —Headless ghosts- 

Bloka. —A couplet in poetry. 

Sold. —The Indian cork-plant 
(JSschynomene paludosa). 

Srdddha .—Funeral ceremonies. 

Sriphal .—A tree and its fruit 
(Cratwva marmelos). 

BroM/ya .—A class of Br ahm ans. 
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Subhankwra .—An eminent Indian 
arithmetician. 

BudhkatKd. —Interest in arithmetic. 

Sultdrd,-*—Venus, or the morning 

star. 

Sutikd-griha .—The lying-in.room. 

Sutra.—Aphorisms. 

Suvama. Vanilc .—The banker caste. 

Tdbij .—Ornament for the arm. 

Taktaposh. — A wooden frame used 
for sitting on or sleeping. 

Tdl .—Borassns flabelliformis. 

Timpurd .—A musical instrument. 

Tarkdri .— Curry. 

Tejpatra. —A leaf (Lauras oassia) 
put in ourry to give flavour. 

Tot.—A Sanskrit sohool. 

Told. —Cess, fee, exaction. 

Topiwdld. — Hat-man, a person 
wearing a beaver ha(, that is to 
say, a European. 

Tvlari. —The saored basil (Ooymum 
sanotum). 

Uehhe .—A vegetable (Momordioa 
mnrioata). 

Ujra-kshatriya .— A Sudra 'Caste 
engaged ohiefly in husbandry. 


Ulu.—An exclamation of joy mad* 
by women at the timeof marriage. 

Uthan.— The open yard of a house 

Vdgddn .—Betrothal. 

Vaidya. — The medical caste. 

Vairdgi .— A mendicant. 

Vaishnava. — A follower of Vishnu, 
especially in the form of 
Chaitanya. 

Vdsarghar. —The room in whioh s 
married oouple spend their first 
night. 

Vedantism. —A system of Hindu 
pantheism. 

Vijaganita.— Algebra. 

Vijamantra .-—The seed-prayer, th* 
essence of prayer supposed to b* 
expressed in certain unmeaning 
Bounds. 

Find.— A mnsioal instrument. 

Visvakarma. —The Creator, the 
Indian Vulcan. 

Yaksha. —Fabulous being* in Hindi 
mythology. 

Yama. —The Indian Pluto, 

Tdnti. —Betel-nut-oraokwr. 

Zilla. —District. 
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PREFACE. 


Eably in the year 1871 Baboo Joy Kissen - Mookerjea, 
of Uttarapara, a zemindar in Bengal, offered a prize 
of £50 for the best novel, to be written either in 
Bengali or in English, illustrating the “ Social and 
Domestic Life of the Rural Population and Working 
Classes of Bengal.” The essays were sent in to the 
adjudicators early in 1872; but, owing to the absence 
of two of the adjudicators in England, and to other 
causes, the award was not made till about the middle 
of 1874, when the following pages, written in English, 
obtained the prize. It is proper to state that the 
original book, to which the prize was adjudged, 
wanted the last three chapters; these chapters have 
now been added, in order to bring down the narrative 
to the present day. 

I cannot let this book go to the- world without 
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expressing the obligations F am under to several 
English gentlemen who have taken an interest in 
its publication. First of all, I have to thank Mr. 
Gordon Robb, of Messrs. G. C. Hay and Co., of 
Calcutta, for- taking a kindly interest in the book, 
and putting me in the way of the publishers. I 
have 1 to thank Dr. George Smith, lately editor of 
the Friend of India, and now editor of the Edinburgh 
Daily Review, for reading the book in manuscript, 
and expressing a favourable opinion of it. I have 
to thank the Honourable J. B. Phear, one of Her 
Majesty’s Judges in the High Court of Judicature in 
Calcutta, for not only reading the manuscript, but 
proposing verbal alterations and suggesting other 
changes. And last of all, I have to thank Professor 
E. B. Cowell, of Cambridge, for revising the proof- 
sheets, and for bringing to bear upon the book his 
ripe scholarship, his sound judgment, and his fine 
taste. 

Lux Bkhabi Day. 


Botghly OoUegt, Chimurah, 
btevembrr 21th. 187 *. 
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Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 

Their homely joys, and dcstmy obscure; 

Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simplo annuls of tho poor — Gray . 
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